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The labour market: Year-end review 
Ernest B. Akyeampong 


How has 1996 performed compared with 1995 and 1994? This 
year-end review examines changes and trends in the labour 
market over the past year. (This article appeared as an advance 
release in January 1997.) 


Employment and industrial development in the 
North 


Lee Grenon 


The first of two features on the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon, this article compares the North’s economic and 
employment trends with those in the rest of the country. 
Occupation, industry and selected population characteristics are 
also studied. 


Northern earnings and income 
Lee Grenon 


This article compares earnings and incomes of northern 
Canadians and other Canadians by occupation, sex and other 
variables. It also examines income sources for both groups. 


Sizing up employment in clothing manufacturing 
Katherine Marshall, Denise Guévremont and Stéphane Pronovost 


Jobs have been declining in the clothing industry since the late 
1980s while production has grown. This article examines this 
trend, profiles those employed in the industry since 1981, and 
discusses factors most likely to affect future employment trends. 
National, provincial and international data are also presented. 
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RRSP participation — the sooner the better 
David Aldridge 


How actively have young people been contributing to RRSPs? 
This article examines the rate of participation of 25 to 29 year- 
olds, their frequency of contribution, and average amounts 
deposited. Characteristics of RRSP contributors and the incidence 
of cash withdrawals are also examined. 


Low incomes and RRSPs 
Hubert Frenken 


The rate of RRSP participation of persons with low incomes has 
been increasing since the early 1980s. This note explores the 
reasons for this and examines participation among men and 
women by personal and family income. 


Work arrangements: 1995 overview 
Ernest B. Akyeampong 


This article provides highlights of results from the 1995 Survey of 
Work Arrangements and compares them with those from the 1991 
survey. Issues explored include business practices, juggling 
school and work, balancing work and family, job quality, reasons 
for self-employment, and work hour preferences. (This article 
appeared as an advance release in December 1996.) 


Symbols 


The following standard symbols are used in Statistics Canada publications: 


Pp 


r 
X 


figures not available 

figures not appropriate or not applicable 

nil or zero 

amount too small to be expressed 

preliminary figures 

revised figures 

confidential to meet secrecy requirements of the Statistics Act 


The paper used in this publication meets the minimum requirements of American 
National Standard for Information Sciences — Permanence of Paper for Printed Library 
Materials, ANSI Z39.48 — 1984. 
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Letter from the Editor-in-Chief 


W@ In the Spring 1996 issue of Perspectives I listed a 
number of the challenges faced by government 
statisticians. The particular dilemma I would like to 
revisit here, by means of a very current example, 
concerns the trade-off between consistency and 
relevance. I'll expand on that. 


In virtually all repeated surveys, one of the main 
goals is to generate accurate measures of change. This 
is the consistency objective. To achieve that objective 
it is necessary to hold constant through time almost all 
aspects of the survey, particularly the questionnaire. 
Well and good, you say, but what if the phenomenon to 
be measured is changing? What if you detect that some 
of the survey’s measures are not as accurate as you can 
make them? Therein lies the objective of relevance. A 
survey that doesn’t reflect conditions that have 
emerged, or that doesn’t reflect current conditions as 
accurately as it could, is failing, at least to some degree, 
the relevance test. But achieving relevance sometimes 
necessitates a loss of consistency, hence the dilemma. 


And now for the current example. As many of you 
may already be aware, a revised Labour Force Survey 
(LFS) questionnaire was introduced in January of this 
year. This is the first significant change in the 
questionnaire since 1975 when the survey was last 
overhauled. The current changes were brought about 
after careful consultations with data users, and inspired 
by a need to address deficiencies of which we had been 
aware for some time. The introduction of this 
questionnaire will, therefore, greatly improve the 
relevance of the data. However, this will involve some 
reduction in the consistency of the data through time. In 
addressing the loss of consistency, it is useful to divide 
the output data into several groups. 


First are the core estimates of the number of 
employed and unemployed persons. Great care has been 
taken to avoid disturbing these estimates, so for these 
important variables there should be little discernible 
loss of consistency. 


Next are estimates of the characteristics of the 
employed and unemployed. For example, the definition 
of part-time employment, once based on total hours of 


all jobs for multiple job holders, will now consider hours 
of the main job only. Fortunately, it was possible to 
make this change using the old LFS questionnaire, 
which meant no loss of consistency. Several other 
revisions were also achieved in this way. 


Other changes could not be implemented using the 
old questionnaire, so they represent a loss of 
consistency, but a gain in relevance. For example, the 
so-called discouraged workers are now identified on the 
basis of their current desire for work, instead of their job 
search in the past six months. Similarly, the data on 
“involuntary” part-time workers were strengthened. 
(Involuntary part-time workers are those who, when 
asked why they were working part time, claimed they 
could not find full-time work.) This strengthening 
involved, among other changes, asking direct questions 
on the desire for full-time employment. While the 
changes to data on both discouraged workers and 
involuntary part-time work represent a loss of 
consistency, this loss is more than offset by new 
measures that will have far greater acceptance in the 
data user community. 


The most important gains in relevance have been 
achieved by adding variables not previously collected 
on the LFS. Here, consistency is not an issue. These 
include measures of average weekly and hourly 
earnings, union membership, job permanence and size 
of the employing establishment. 


It is said that these are times of unprecedented rates of 
change in Canadian labour markets. To the extent that 
this is true, it makes dealing with the consistency- 
relevance trade-off that much more difficult. In times of 
rapid shifts, it is important to know not only the rate of 
change, but also the rate of change in the rate of change; 
that is, whether the change is accelerating or 
decelerating. However, it is never just a matter of growth 
or decline in the same things. Labour market shifts are 
not simply a matter of more or fewer jobs. Rather, it is a 
matter of the changing nature of jobs. To capture 
emerging trends we need to alter the labour market 
variables on enquiries like the Labour Force Survey. We 
need measures that break with the past. 
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While the users of LFS data will be the ultimate 
judges, those who manage the survey have tried to strike 
just the right balance between maintaining consistency 
and achieving relevance. 


Ian Macredie 
Editor-in-Chief oO 


For further information on the revised LFS questionnaire, 
see “The Labour Force Survey: Development of a new 


questionnaire for 1997.” This document is available on the 
Internet at http://www.statcan.ca under the “Research 
papers” section of the “Virtual library.” 


It’s your turn ... 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for 
publication, communications should be factual and 
analytical. We encourage readers to inform us about their 
current research projects, new publications, data sources, 
and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to: Heather Berrea, What’s 
new? Co-ordinator, Perspectives on Labour and Income, 
5-D Jean Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa 
K1A OT6. Telephone (613) 951-8613; fax (613) 951- 
4179 or on the Internet: berrhea@statcan.ca. 


Your feedback is essential to ensure that Perspectives continues to meet your needs, so a new reader survey 


appears in this issue. 


Please take a few moments to let us know how we are doing by completing the form on page 64 and returning 
it (or a copy) by mail or fax. If you have further comments or questions, feel free to use additional sheets. 
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®@ The labour market: Year-end 
review we p. 9 


m Employment increased by 189,000 in 1996. This 
was half the strong showing of 1994 (381,000), but 
almost double that of 1995 (99,000). In spite of this, 
the unemployment rate increased from 9.4% in 
December 1995 to 9.7% in December 1996, owing 
to an even larger increase in the labour force (263,000). 


@ Even though growth in merchandise exports has 
tapered off over the past three years, both GDP and 
employment gains continue to be fuelled mainly by 
this sector. 


@ Last year saw a return to the 1994 distribution 
pattern of employment growth, with gains among 
adult women (110,000 or 2.1%) exceeding those of 
adult men (99,000 or 1.6%). All employment gains 
among adult men were full-time, while two-thirds of 
adult women’s were part-time. Youths continued to 
lose jobs, with the 1996 decline totalling 20,000. 


@ Employment growth was concentrated in the goods 
sector, accounting for slightly over half (103,000) 
of total gains — much higher than its one-quarter 
share of the workforce. Manufacturing (70,000) 
and agriculture (32,000) were responsible for most 
of the increase in this sector. 


@ Self-employment gains in 1996 totalled 125,000 
(5.6%), with most of the increase occurring in the 
second half of the year. Employment in the private 
sector increased by 98,000 (1.1%) while that of the 
public sector decreased by 33,000 (-1.6%). 


M@ Quebec and the Atlantic provinces lost employment 
in 1996, while Ontario and the western provinces 
recorded gains. Employment growth was 
exceptionally strong in Alberta (4.1%) and British 
Columbia (4.2%), about three times the national 
rate. 


@ Both adult women’s labour force participation rate 
(which had fluctuated in recent years) and the 
proportion of workers with more than one job (which 
had remained virtually unchanged) resumed their 
upward trends in 1996. 
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@ Among the G-7 countries, Canada’s rate of job gains 


in 1996 was surpassed only by that of the United 
States. 


@ Employment and industrial 


development in the North .. p. 18 


The North’s overall rate of paid employment growth 
was double that of the rest of Canada from 1983 to 
1995. Annual average paid employment grew from 
25,800 in 1983 to 35,700 in 1995. 


In the North, 84% of paid employment was in the 
service sector in 1995, compared with 77% in the 
rest of Canada. From 1983 to 1995, northern 
employment grew most in education; trade; 
accommodation, food and beverage services, and 
health and social services. 


In 1995, public sector jobs made up a higher 
proportion of employment in the North than in the 
rest of Canada, accounting for 44% of all employees 
in the Northwest Territories and 39% in the Yukon. 
Only 24% of employees held these jobs in the rest of 
Canada. 


Two occupational groups in particular have 
experienced rapid growth in the North: managerial 
and administrative fields and the social sciences. 
Women, especially, occupy a greater share of 
managerial and administrative occupations and jobs 
in natural sciences, engineering and mathematics. 


The unemployment rate of northern youths increased 
from 8.0% in 1971 to 25.4% in 1991; the 
corresponding rates for the rest of Canada were 
15.3% and 21.9%. 


Non-Aboriginal adults and recent migrants tend to 
have higher rates of employment and lower rates of 
unemployment than Aboriginal people or longer- 
term residents. Aboriginal people are more likely to 
live in rural areas, which offer fewer employment 
and educational opportunities. 
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® Northern earnings and 
income en 28 


@ The Northwest Territories experienced the highest 
rate of growth in average yearly earnings in Canada 
between 1970 and 1990. Average employment 
income increased by 35%, compared with 19% in 
Canada. 


@ From 1990 to 1994, median earnings continued to 
be higher in the North, despite greater declines there 
than in Canada overall. In 1994, median earnings 
were 20% higher in the Northwest Territories and 
13% higher in the Yukon. 


@ A lower percentage of employed northerners than 
workers in Canada worked full year full time, yet 
annual earnings were higher in the North. For those 
who worked full year full time in the Northwest 
Territories average employment income in 1990 
was $42,300, for those in the Yukon, $37,300, and 
for those in Canada, $33,700. 


@ In 1990, women in the Northwest Territories earned 
35% more than women in Canada overall; in the 
Yukon they earned 22% more. Men’s earnings were 
22% greater in the Northwest Territories and 7% 
greater in the Yukon. 


@ The male-female wage gap is less pronounced in the 
North than in Canada overall. In 1994, for every 
dollar earned by men, women earned 67 cents in the 
Northwest Territories, 78 cents in the Yukon and 62 
cents across Canada. 


@ Youths working full year full time earn considerably 
more than youths in the rest of Canada; their 1990 
average earnings were 33% higher in the Northwest 
Territories, and 24% higher in the Yukon. 


© Sizing up employment in 
clothing manufacturing pa 33 


@ Employment in the clothing manufacturing industry 
remained relatively steady from 1981 to 1989, with 
a net loss of 1,100 jobs. From 1989 to 1994, however, 
employment dropped by 28%, representing 31,800 
jobs. 


@ Three out of four workers in clothing manufacturing 
are women, compared with just one in four in all 
other manufacturing industries. Also, one in two are 


immigrant workers, compared with one in four 
elsewhere. In fact, 37% of clothing manufacturing 
employees are female immigrants, compared with 
just 7% in all other manufacturing. 


Production of Canadian-made clothing increased 
throughout most of the 1980s, peaking in 1989 at 
$6.9 billion. It declined for three years to $5.9 
billion in 1992, then increased to $6.2 billion by 
[99°> 


Exports accounted for much of the clothing 
production gains of the 1990s, increasing steadily 
to $1.3 billion in 1995. 


Imports continue to account for a growing share of 
the Canadian market, reaching 42% or $3.6 billion 
in 1995. This increase will likely continue as global 
competition becomes tougher with the phasing-out 
of the Multi-Fibre Arrangement. 


Although advanced manufacturing technology 
(AMT) has helped increase labour productivity, it 
has also heightened the need for skilled workers. In 
1993, 47% of clothing firms using AMT reported a 
shortage of skills, compared with 24% for non- 
clothing firms. 


RRSP participation — the 
sooner the better ... p. 41 


A growing number of younger Canadians are 
participating in RRSPs. In 1983, just 11% of eligible 
taxfilers who were 25 to 29 years of age contributed. 
When four years older, 22% of them did so. 
Furthermore, while 19% of this age group 
participated in 1988, 32% took part four years later. 


Of the 2.2 million eligible taxfilers aged 25 to 29 in 
1983, 30% (679,000) contributed at least once from 
1983 to 1987 and 11% did so in all five years. In 
comparison, 40% (987,000) of the 2.5 million in that 
age group in 1988 contributed at least once from 
1988 to 1992 and 17% did so in all five years. 


From 1983 to 1987, the 679,000 contributors 
deposited $4.2 billion for an average annual amount 
of $2,600. From 1988 to 1992, the total contribution 
was higher ($5.8 billion) but the average annual 
amount deposited was only $2,200. This decrease 
can be attributed to the dramatic growth in the 
number of contributors with low earnings, especially 
women. 
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@ The higher the income, the more likely the younger 


taxfiler made RRSP contributions. Of those with less 
than $10,000 in employment income (1990 dollars), 
just 21% contributed at least once between 1988 and 
1992. This proportion increased for each income 
group, to 88% for those earning $50,000 or more. 


Some RRSP contributions are withdrawn, sometimes 
within the same tax year. However, for every young 
person withdrawing from 1988 to 1992, almost four 
contributed, and for every one dollar withdrawn, six 
were contributed. 


M@ Low incomes and RRSPs ws P. 46 


Although the bulk of the growth in RRSP participation 
during the 1980s and early 1990s was among taxfilers 
with personal incomes of $30,000 or over (1990 
dollars), the growth among those with income under 
$20,000 was also significant. From 1982 to 1992, the 
proportion of eligible filers with this income who 
contributed grew from 4% to 16%. 


Women account for most of the increase in RRSP 
participation in the last 15 years, but they still 
represent the majority of contributors with low 
incomes. While their proportion among contributors 
with $30,000 or more increased from 23% in 1982 to 
31% in 1992, their percentage among those with 
under $20,000 went up from 60% to 65%. 


Even though the number of eligible married taxfilers 
with family incomes under $30,000 decreased by 
nearly 300,000 over the 10-year period, the number 
of married RRSP contributors with this income 
increased by almost 100,000. This growth can also 
be attributed to the increasing participation of women. 
Their share of married contributors with family 
incomes under $30,000 grew from 22% to 39%. 


Work arrangements: 1995 
overview ... p. 48 


According to the Survey of Work Arrangements, the 
proportion of workers aged 15 to 69 with a flexitime 
work arrangement (that is, an arrangement that 
permitted, within limits, some variation of work start 
and end times) rose from 16% to 24% (to 2.6 million) 
between 1991 and 1995. Similarly, work at home 
saw an increase. The proportion of employees who 
regularly did some or all of their paid work at home 
rose from 6% to 9% (to one million). 
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In 1995, over one-half of workers (51%) were 
covered by an employer-sponsored retirement plan 
or group RRSP; 59%, by a health plan, and 55%, by 
a dental plan. Furthermore, 57% of employees were 
entitled to paid sick leave. 


Only one-quarter of all employed young students 
had a regular daytime (“9 to 5”) work schedule. The 
rest had a shift, irregular, on-call or casual schedule; 
a large majority of these did so to accommodate 
their school demands. 


Employed mothers aged 25 to 44 with pre-school 
aged children were slightly more likely to have 
work arrangements that helped to balance work and 
care of children. Approximately 28% had flexitime 
arrangements, compared with 25% of their 
counterparts without pre-schoolers. Some 13% 
worked from home, compared with 11%. 


Employees with permanent, with full-time, or with 
public sector jobs had greater access to non-wage 
benefits. The likelihood of being covered by non- 
wage benefit plans and of having paid sick leave 
entitlement also increased with firm size. 


Approximately 2.1 million people were self- 
employed in their main job in November 1995. The 
main reasons given for engaging in self-employment 
were enjoyment of independence (42%), carrying 
on a family business (17%), no other work available 
(12%), and a desire to make more money (10%). 


About 6% of paid workers (the majority being 
women) indicated a preference for fewer hours for 
less pay, while almost 28% preferred to work more 
hours for more pay. However, almost 50% of youths, 
of part-timers and of persons in non-permanent jobs 
preferred to work more hours. 


@ What’s new? wp. 53 


@ The Survey of Consumer Finances and the Household 


Facilities and Equipment Survey have just released 
three income studies. Earnings of Men and Women, 
1995 looks at how earnings of men and women 
compare and how education, age, full- and part-time 
status and job tenure affect earnings differences; 
Household Facilities by Income and Other 
Characteristics, 1996 examines such issues as how 
the level of household income affects Canadian 
households, the relationship between household 
income and family home ownership, and the 
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presence of various household facilities and 
equipment. Family Incomes, Census Families, 1995 
looks at trends and patterns of income for census 
and non-census families (that is, nuclear families as 
- opposed to extended families). 


Territorial Indicators of Employment: Focusing on 
Rural Development is a new report released by the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD). It was compiled with the 
assistance of Statistics Canada and looks at the 
characteristics and dynamics of rural labour markets 
in Canada and other member nations of the OECD. 


Services Indicators has released its second-quarter 
1996 issue, whose feature article is titled “The 
temporary help service industry: Its role, structure 
and growth.” It studies the industry that supplies 
temporary help to business and industry. 


Growing Up in Canada, 1994-95 contains analyses 
of data from the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Children and Youth. The report presents early 
findings and conclusions of studies undertaken by 
experts on child development. 


Annual Estimates of Employment, Earnings and 
Hours, 1983-1995, from the Survey of Employment, 
Payrolls and Hours, is now available in electronic 
format. Users of this easy-to-load, user-friendly 
software can browse, print or export data into the 
spreadsheet of their choice. 


B Family Income after Separation, released by the 


Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division, 
looks at family composition as well as after-tax 
income before and after separation. 


The Analytical Studies Branch has released four 
more research papers. Were Small Producers the 
Engines of Growth in the Canadian Manufacturing 
Sector in the 1980s? evaluates the performance of 
small firms by studying employment, wage rates 
and labour productivity. Longitudinal Aspects of 
Earnings Inequality in Canada asks whether new 
spells of low earnings now last longer than they used 
to, and whether long-term inequality in earnings 
rose in the eighties. Changes in Job Tenure and Job 
Stability in Canada _ studies changes in job stability 
from 1981 to 1994. Finally, Unemployment in the 
Stock and Flow presents a framework for analyzing 
unemployment and applies it to Canadian and U.S. 
data. 


The final version of the SLID 1993 public-use 
microdata file has now been distributed. Those who 
had purchased the preliminary version should have 
received this final version automatically. O 
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The labour market: Year-end 


review 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


he past three years — all of 

them economic expansion 
years — have painted very different 
labour market pictures. In terms of 
employment, both the strength and 
the pattern of growth differed from 
one year to the next. In 1996, that 
is, from December 1995 to Decem- 
ber 1996, the increase (189,000) 
was half the strong showing of 
1994 (381,000), but almost double 
that of 1995 (99,000). Further- 
more, while growth was steady 
throughout 1994, it stalled until the 
latter half of 1995 and performed 
erratically in 1996. More than half 
the increase of the first four months 
was lost over the following couple 
of months, a pattern that was more 
or less repeated in the second half 
of the year (Chart A). 


In terms of unemployment, the 
magnitude and direction of change 
also varied significantly from year 
to year. The unemployment rate 
saw a large decline in 1994 (from 
11.2% at the close of 1993 to 9.6% 
a year later), a small and gradual 
decline in 1995 (to 9.4%), and an 
erratic but upward trend in 1996 (to 
roughly 10.0% during the last three 
months). 


The economic environment 


Lags and leads notwithstanding, 
these labour market developments 
were influenced by concurrent 
macroeconomic and other circum- 
stances of the last three years. 
Some of these developments are 
worth noting (Chart B). 


Except for a few deviations 
(third-quarter 1996 being one ex- 
ample), the employment picture 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
He can be reached at (613) 951-4624. 


Chart A 


The unemployment rate rose in 1996 because labour force * 
growth outpaced employment gains. 
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appeared to be closely associated 
with movements in real gross do- 
mestic product (GDP), the broadest 
measure of economic performance. 
The strong quarterly GDP growth 
rates throughout 1994 fell off dra- 
matically in 1995, especially dur- 
ing the first half of the year. From 
the third quarter of 1995 to the sec- 
ond quarter of 1996, the GDP grew 
slowly (at around 0.3%), then in- 
creased by 0.8% in the third quar- 
ter. The slower employment growth 
during the second and third quar- 
ters of 1996 also appears to be re- 
lated to the fact that businesses 
resorted more to non-farm inven- 
tory liquidation than to accumula- 
tion. 


Personal spending on goods and 
services also plays a significant 
role in both GDP and employment 
growth. Although interest rates 
began to drop in the spring of 1995, 
overall growth in personal spend- 
ing that year was only one-half the 


This article is based on information 
available as of January 10, 1997. 
Unless otherwise noted, monthly 
data have been seasonally adjusted 
to provide a better picture of under- 
lying trends. Seasonal movements 
are those caused by regular annual 
events such as climate, holidays, va- 
cation periods, and cycles related to 
crops and production. Seasonally 
adjusted series still contain irregular 
and longer-term cyclical fluctua- 
tions. 
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increase in 1994 (1.4% versus 
2.9%). The surge during the first Chart B 

three months of 1996 (1.3%) was Employment growth is closely associated with movements in 
short-lived. Despite the continued the GDP. 

decline in borrowing costs and low 
inflation, growth in_ personal % change from previous quarter 
spending in the second and third 
quarters was very sluggish: 0.2% 
and 0.3%. This reluctance to spend 
can be attributed to several factors: 
the small increase in real personal 
incomes; continued high levels of 
personal debt; and job insecurity 
due in part to persistently high 
unemployment rates, high personal 
and business bankruptcy rates and 
low confidence in the economy’s 
prospects. In addition, fiscal 
restraint practices of governments 
tended to dampen growth in total 
domestic demand. 


125 


Gross domestic product 


1.0 
0.5 
0.0 


-0.5 


Exports, especially merchan- 
dise, play an important role in 
Canada’s employment growth, 
though these two indicators do not 
necessarily move in step. Year- 
over-year growth in merchandise 
exports has tapered off over the 
past three years: from 15% in 1994, 
to 12% in 1995 and 6% for the first 
three quarters of 1996 compared 
with the same period in 1995. In 
spite of this, GDP growth continues 
to be fuelled mainly by the export 
sector. 


How has employment 
changed? 


Not only did the strength and pat- 
tern of employment growth differ 
from year to year; so too did its 
split between full- and part-time 
work; its demographic, industrial 
and geographic distributions; and 
its breakdown between paid work- 
ers and the self-employed. 


Full-time/part-time work T 


All employment growth from 1994 1995 1996 
December 1993 to December 1994 

was full-time (436,000). Indeed, Sources: Labour Force Survey, and National Accounts and Environment Division 
part-time employment in 1994 de- Note: Scale for merchandise exports differs from the others. 


clined by 55,000. This picture was * Data not available. 


reversed in 1995, when part-time 
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adult women (110,000 or 2.1%) 


Chart C exceeding that of adult men 
Unlike the situation in 1994 and 1995, both full- and part-time (99,000 or 1.6%). Youths contin- 
employment contributed to job growth in 1996. ued to see their employment num- 
bers dwindle (-20,000 or -1%). All 
employment gains among adult 
December 1993=100 men in 1996 were full-time, while 
106 | , two-thirds of adult women’s were 
: part-time. 
105 Full-time 
a Industry shares 
| Both goods- and service-producing 
103 | | industries enjoyed strong employ- 
ment gains in 1994. In absolute and 
102 : relative terms, however, growth in 
101 | lf Parttime the goods sector (209,000 or 6.1%) 
| exceeded that of the service sector 
400 (171,000 or 1.8%). Over the course 
i of the following year, the service 
99 | sector saw its employment levels 
| rise by 131,000, while the goods 
es sector registered a loss of 35,000. 
97 In 1996, as in 1994, employment 
Dec. '93 growth was concentrated in the 
goods sector, accounting for 
Source: Labour Force Survey slightly over one-half (103,000) of 


total gains throughout the year — 


jobs (121,000) accounted for all 
employment growth, and full-time Chart D 


declined by 22,000. In 1996, Adult employment has seen sustained growth, while youths 


job growth was both full-time bin i sree 
Goo an paeimensi000) | ont cone 


(Chart C). 
December 1993=100 


Demographic distributions 108 

Except for 1994, when youths (15 

to 24 year-olds) saw a marginal rise 106 EA ce women Mpls. 
(4,000), job gains in the past three _ (25 and over) _ y f 


years have gone to adult men and 
women (aged 25 or over). However, 
their respective shares of the gains 
have varied over the _ period 
(Chart D). 


104 De adult men 
fa (25 and over) 
102 


100 
In 1994, employment gains by 
adult women (199,000) slightly 98 
exceeded those of adult men Youths 


(178,000). The following year, the | (15 to 24 years) 
picture was reversed: men’s gains ae 

(80,000) surpassed women’s an 
(54,000). That year, youth employ- ] 
ment fell by 35.000. This Bad yes BPfoir Petar t 
saw a return to the 1994 distribu- 
tion pattern, with growth among 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Chart E 


The goods sector showed strong employment growth in the 


second half of 1996. 
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December 1993=100 
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Goods sector 


ee ae Service sector 


96 


Dec. '93 Dec. '94 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


much higher than its one-quarter 
share of the workforce (Chart E). 


The goods sector owed its strong 
performance in 1996 to the large 
employment increase in manufac- 
turing (70,000 or 3%) — mostly in 
metal fabricating, electronic and 
wood products — and in agriculture 
(32,000 or 7%) (Chart F). A year 
earlier, these two industries had 
each lost employment. Last year’s 
industrial strife in the auto sector 
does not appear to have had a 
major effect on employment 
growth in manufacturing, while the 
large increase in agricultural 
employment can be linked to the 
bumper grain harvest. By mid- 
1996, employment in the construc- 
tion industry, in decline since late 
1994, had begun to show some 
strength, though volatile, thanks to 
increased activity in both residen- 
tial and non-residential construc- 
tion. The rally was not strong 
enough, however, to prevent the 
loss of 3,000 jobs in 1996. New 
housing appears not to have been 
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as popular with home buyers as 
homes in the resale market, hence 
the moderate residential construc- 
tion activity. Employment re- 
mained unchanged in the other 
primary industries. 


The rather weak employment 
growth in the service sector in 1996 
can be traced largely to poor per- 
formance in services. Employment 
gains there had totalled 170,000 in 
1994 and 120,000 in 1995, but 
reached only 52,000 or 1.0% in 
1996. Large employment losses in 
some public services (namely, 
health, education and social serv- 
ices) offset gains elsewhere, nota- 
bly? myeeservices. Wom businesss 
Finance, insurance and real estate 
began the year with some impres- 
sive employment gains (in fi- 
nance), but then gave way to even 
greater losses. Strong gains in 
autumn, again in finance, resulted 
in an overall industry employment 
growth of 8,000 (1.0%) in 1996. 


Statistics Canada - 


Employment gains were re- 
corded in both trade (42,000) — 
mostly wholesale trade — and pub- 
lic administration (27,000) in 1996, 
but losses were registered in trans- 
portation, communication and 
other utilities (-31,000), mainly in 
communication. 


Provincial distributions 

While all provinces shared propor- 
tionately in the strong employment 
growth of 1994, the moderate job 
gains of 1995 were concentrated in 
Quebec, British Columbia, Alberta 
and Nova Scotia. In 1996, all 
provinces east of Ontario recorded 
employment losses, while Ontario 
and the western provinces regis- 
tered gains (Chart G). 


Between December 1995 and 
December 1996, Newfoundland 
saw employment gains in only 
three months, with losses or no gain 
in the others. It ended the year with 
a loss of 8,000 (-4.1%). 


In Prince Edward Island, em- 
ployment levels moved very little 
during the first eight months of 
1996. Then, slight and consecutive 
declines brought the year-end level 
to just 1,000 (-1.6%) less than that 
of December 1995. 


In Nova Scotia, half the employ- 
ment losses in the first three 
months were regained in the sec- 
ond quarter. This was quickly fol- 
lowed by another large loss in July. 
Since then, employment has edged 
up only slightly, and the level at the 
close of the year was 9,000 (-2.3%) 
lower than a year earlier — a reversal 
of the 14,000 gain in 1995. 


Employment levels fluctuated in 
New Brunswick in 1996, but the 
monthly losses exceeded the gains, 
and the province ended the year 
with a loss of 8,000 — larger than 
the 5,000 drop in 1995. 


In 1995, Quebec had recorded 
the largest employment gain 
(40,000) among the provinces; in 
1996, it posted a loss (-18,000 or 
-0.6%). Following some very early 
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Chart F 
Manufacturing and agriculture fuelled employment growth in 
the goods sector in 1996 ... 
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while job losses in public services * and communication 
contributed to a lacklustre service sector performance. 
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* Public services, namely, health, education and social services, is part of the services 
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gains, the province lost 90,000 jobs 
during March through July, mostly 
in trade and public services. About 
half of these losses were regained 
in August. The next five months 
saw minor losses offset by a slight 
gain at the end of the year. 


Ontario painted a fluctuating 
employment picture during the first 
half of 1996, but increased activity 
in manufacturing fuelled an 
upward trend during the second 
half of the year. In absolute terms, 
Ontario’s employment gain 
(77,000) amounted to 40% of the 
overall national increase; its em- 
ployment growth rate (1.5%) just 
barely exceeded the national figure 
of 1.4%. In spite of the employ- 
ment declines during the last two 
months, mostly in communication 
and public services, the province’s 
overall job increase in 1996 was 
almost six times the gain in 1995 
(13,000). 


Manitoba showed no change in 
employment in 1995. The trend in 
1996, however, was upward, 
fuelled mainly by trade, providing 
a gain for the year of 19,000 
(3a o). 


Saskatchewan lost jobs in 1995 
(-4000). Monthly employment 
gains and losses in 1996 almost 
cancelled each other out, and the 
province ended the year with just 
1,000 more jobs. 


Alberta and British Columbia 
are the only provinces to have reg- 
istered sustained upward trends in 
their employment levels from 1994 
to 1996. Indeed, last year their rates 
of employment growth (4.1% 
[56,000] and 4.2% [74,000]) were 
about three times larger than that of 
the nation as a whole. Furthermore, 
the job gains in these two provinces 
were more widespread across 
industries. 


Self-employment growth fastest 
With all levels of government prac- 
tising fiscal restraint, the decline in 
public sector’ employment that 
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began during the latter part of 1994 
Chart G accelerated in 1995. The decreases 


In 1996, Quebec and the East saw employment drop while continued into 1996, though at a 
Ontario and the West posted gains. 


slower pace. Employment losses in 
this sector totalled 33,000 (-1.6%) 


December 1993=100 last year, almost all of them 
in health, education and social 


115 | eae services. 


In the private sector, the number 
of employees grew throughout 
1994 and most of 1995. Since the 
last quarter of 1995, the level has 
fluctuated. The increase in 1996 
amounted to 98,000 (1.1%). Self- 
employment also grew steadily 
during the first three quarters of 
1994. Following a brief decline, the 
level remained fairly flat for about 
a year, but climbed again in autumn 
1995. The slight drop during the 
first half of 1996 was followed by 
a rapid and sustained growth in the 
second half. Self-employment 
gains over the course of the year 
totalled-*125;000" (5.6%): self- 
employment now accounts for 17% 
(2.4 million) of total employment, 
up from 14% (1.7 million) a decade 
ago (Chart H).? 


Moonlighting on the rise 


Moonlighting, registering an an- 
nual average of some 650,000 
workers from 1993 to 1995, saw a 
big jump in 1996, rising to about 
700,000. Expressed differently, the 
moonlighting rate, that is, the pro- 
portion of employed persons hold- 
ing more than one job, rose from 
around 4.9% in 1995 to roughly 
5.1% in 1996. Youths as well as 
adult men and women contributed 
to this increase. Two factors may 
have played some role in the sud- 
den increase. First, low increases in 
real earnings in recent years may 
have forced many workers to take 
95 : on additional jobs to help make 


Dec. '93 Dec. '94 ends meet. Indeed, results from the 
1991 and 1995 Surveys of Work 
Source: Labour Force Survey Arrangements show that more than 


half of moonlighters take addi- 
tional jobs for financial reasons 
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(Siroonian, 1993). Second, the per- 


Chart H ceived erosion of job security in re- 

Self-employment experienced rapid growth in the second half of cent years may have pushed some 

1996. people to take a second job as a 
buffer against sudden unemploy- 
ment. 

December 1993=100 

120 Unemployment 


: Movements in the overall unem- 
115 ) y 4 ployment rate are the result of the 

interactions between employment 
and labour force? changes. In 1994, 
growth in employment tended to 
outpace that of the labour force, 
causing the unemployment rate to 
Private sector decline. In 1995, however, the two 
employees measures tended to move in tan- 
dem, making little difference to the 
unemployment rate. Employment 
growth in 1996 (189,000), though 
erratic, was nevertheless better 
than the year before, but it was 
accompanied by an even greater 
increase in the labour force 
(263,000). The result was a rise in 
the unemployment rate. On an 
annual average basis, the overall 


_ Self-employed fo 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
Note: See note 1 for definitions. 


Chart | 
The overall participation rate inched up in 1996, thanks to the resumption of the upward trend for 
adult women. 


December 1993=100 
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unemployment rate fell from 10.4% 
in 1994 to 9.5% in 1995, then rose 
to 9.7% in 1996. 


_ This interplay of movements in 
overall employment, the labour 
force, and the unemployment rate 
held true all three years for both 
adult men and women and, to a 
large extent, for youths. Men’s an- 
nual rate fell from 9.4% to 8.4%, 
then rose marginally to 8.5% in 
1996. The corresponding rates for 
adult women were 8.9%, 8.2% and 
8.4%, and for youths, 16.5%, 15.6% 
and 16.1%. 


Quebec and the Atlantic prov- 
inces each registered a double-digit 
annual average unemployment rate 
in 1996, ranging from 11.7% in 
New Brunswick and 11.8% in Que- 
bec to 19.4% in Newfoundland. 
Ontario and the western provinces 
each recorded a single-digit rate, 
ranging from 6.6% in Saskatch- 
ewan (one-third the rate of New- 
foundland) to 9.1% in Ontario. 


The annual average number of 
unemployed Canadians, as well as 
the average unemployment dura- 
tion (the average number of weeks 
unemployed persons have continu- 
ously sought work without suc- 
cess), moved in line with the 
unemployment rate. The number of 
unemployed fell from 1,541,000 in 
1994 to 1,422,000 in 1995, and 
rose to 1,469,000 in 1996. Simi- 
larly, average unemployment dura- 
tion moved from 25.7 weeks to 
24.3, to 28.0. (in 1990, the average 
duration had been 16.8 weeks.) In 
1996, about one in 8 unemployed 
persons sought work without suc- 
cess for between six months and 
one year; a similar proportion had 
done so for more than a year. 
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Participation rate inches up 


As noted earlier, last year’s growth 
in the labour force (263,000) 
exceeded that of employment 
(189,000). Adult women accounted 
for about half the year’s labour 
force growth, their participation 
rate having risen from 56.8% at the 
end of 1995 to 57.3% by December 
1996 (Chart I). 


The participation rate has fluc- 
tuated for the last six years, follow- 
ing a sustained annual growth that 
lasted more than two decades 
(Akyeampong, 1995; Butlin, 1995; 
Dumas, 1996; Macredie, 1996). 
Still, the 1996 annual average of 
57.2% is the highest ever recorded 
for adult women. In fact, their 
strong showing alone managed to 
nudge the overall rate from 64.8% 
in 1995 to 64.9%. 


In contrast, adult men’s partici- 
pation rate has seen annual de- 
clines for the past two decades, 
With the. exception, of , 1996 
(74.3%), which differed little from 
1995. The rate increased early in 
the year, falling back in the second 
quarter to 74.3%, and remaining 
fairly flat. The youth rate has also 
trended downwards this decade, 
with 1996 no exception, although 
the last quarter produced a slight 
increase. Youths’ annual average 
participation rate for 1996 (61.6%) 
was down from 62.2% in 1995. 


International comparisons 


Among the G-7 countries,* Cana- 
da’s annual average employment 
growth (1.3%) in 1996 was bettered 
only by that of the United States 
(1.4%). Preliminary estimates? 
show comparable growth rates of 
around 0.5% in Japan and Italy, 
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just 0.2% in the United Kingdom 
and 0.1% in France. Germany® ex- 
perienced a 0.9% decline. 


In terms of unemployment, the 
data suggest a slight widening of 
the gap between Canadian and U.S. 
annual average rates. In 1996, the 
rates were 9.7% versus 5.4%; a year 
earlier, they had been 9.5% and 
5.6%. Preliminary estimates also 
indicate that among the G-7 coun- 
tries, only France (12.5%) and Italy 
(12.2%) had rates higher than 
Canada’s. Japan’s rate of 3.4% was 
about one-third that of Canada; 
Germany’s and the United King- 
dom’s stood at 7.2% and 8.2%. 


Summary 


Despite continuing — sluggish 
domestic spending, employment 
growth in 1996, though erratic, was 
better than that of 1995, thanks 
mainly to exports. In spite of this, 
the unemployment rate increased in 
1996 because labour force growth 
was even greater. 


Employment growth in 1996 
was not universal, however. 
Higher-than-average growth rates 
were recorded especially in Alberta 
and British Columbia, as well as in 
the goods sector, among adult 
women, and in self-employment. 
However, in Quebec and the Atlan- 
tic provinces, among young peo- 
ple, and in the public sector, there 
were actually some job losses. 


In 1996, both adult women’s 
labour force participation rate 
(which had fluctuated in recent 
years) and the multiple job-holding 
rate (which had remained virtually 
unchanged) resumed their upward 
trends. O 
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# Notes 


| The public sector includes employees 
working for the federal government, provin- 
cial or local governments, agencies or other 
government bodies, Crown corporations, or 
government-owned institutions such as 
schools or hospitals. The private sector in- 
cludes all other employees and the self- 
employed. The self-employed are working 
owners of businesses (incorporated or 
unincorporated), professional practices or 
farms. On Chart H, the line labelled "self- 
employed" also includes unpaid family work- 
ers (persons who work without pay on a farm 
or in a business or professional practice owned 
and operated by another family member liv- 
ing in the same dwelling). 


2 Results from the 1995 Survey of Work 
Arrangements (SWA) show that the main 
reasons for engaging in self-employment were 
enjoyment of independence (42%), carrying 
on a family business (17%), no other work 
available (12%), and a desire to make more 
money (10%) (Akyeampong, 1997). 


For another look at SWA data on the self- 


employed, see “Key labour and income facts” 
in this issue. 


Perspectives on Internet 


3. The labour force includes both the em- 
ployed and unemployed. 


4 The G-7 countries are Canada, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 


5 These estimates were produced by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on data 
available at the end of 1996. All data ap- 
proximate U.S. labour market definitions so 
as to make the comparisons meaningful. 


6 Figures for Germany refer to the Federal 
Republic of Germany before unification. 
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Employment and industrial 
development in the North 


Lee Grenon 


O ver the past century natural 
resource industries have 
transformed the North. Its economy 
has expanded beyond fishing, 
hunting, trapping and independent 
prospecting to include resource- 
based industries and a_ broad 
service sector. Today, most inde- 
pendent operators have given way 
to large corporations and to union- 
ized miners and engineers. Many 
other workers are also migrating to 
the area as its economy diversifies. 


This study compares economic 
and employment trends in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 
with those in the rest of the country. 
The accompanying study in this 
issue, “Northern earnings and in- 
come,” compares northern earnings 
and income trends with those else- 
where in the country (see Data 
sources and Definitions). 


The northern economy 


Boom-to-bust cycles have pro- 
duced considerable variation in 
northern economic performance 
during the past decade, particularly 
in the Yukon. Mining makes up a 
large share of the Yukon’s gross 
domestic product (GDP). As a con- 
sequence, movements of this indi- 
cator have been relatively volatile 
because of changing conditions in 
the industry. For example, from 
1985 through 1987, GDP increased 
by 57% with the re-opening of the 
Faro lead-zinc mine, and by 12% 
between 1991 and 1992 following 
a labour dispute in 1991 (Chart A). 
Because mining suffered a major 
decline in 1993, GDP dropped by 
19% between 1992 and 1994. 
When the industry recovered in 
1995, economic output rebounded 


Lee Grenon is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-5254. 


Data sources 


Aboriginal Peoples Survey 
(APS) 

For information on this survey see 
Data on the Aboriginal population. 


Census of Canada 

The census is held every five years, 
and provides labour force and demo- 
graphic information such as industry, 
occupation, age, sex, ethnic origin 
and length of residency. Data from the 
1996 Census will begin to be released 
this year. For further information see 
Statistics Canada (1996a). 


The 1991 Census introduced a 
change in the definition of the Census 
population. Comparisons of 1991 
data and those from earlier censuses 
should be made with caution. 


Labour Force Survey (LFS) 

The Labour Force Survey, conducted 
by Statistics Canada each month, pro- 
duces official employment and unem- 
ployment statistics for Canada 
(excluding the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories). Winter figures cited in 
Table | of this article are three-month 
averages (January to March). 


Labour Force Survey in the 
Yukon 

Since 1992, Statistics Canada has 
conducted a special labour force sur- 
vey for the Yukon. The Yukon Bu- 
reau of Statistics releases data from 
this survey on a three-month average 
basis. 


Neighbourhood Income and 
Demographic file (taxfilers 
database) 

This file is produced by Statistics 
Canada’s Small Area and Administra- 


by 11%. (At the end of 1996, the 
Faro mine suspended operations.) 


Between 1984 and 1989, eco- 
nomic growth was weaker in the 
Northwest Territories than in the 


tive Data Division based on the Tl 
income tax form. Statistics on 
taxfilers’ income and demographic 
characteristics are available for 
detailed geographic areas. 


Northwest Territories Labour 
Force Survey 

During February and March 1994, the 
N.W.T. Bureau of Statistics conducted 
a labour force survey of over 12,000 
persons aged 15 years and over. Sur- 
veys were also conducted in Decem- 
ber 1984 and in 1989 (January to 
March). 


The Public Institutions Division 
Statistics Canada produces estimates 
of public sector employment and 
wages and salaries. Coverage does not 
include universities, lay and religious 
residential care facilities, Newfound- 
land school boards, or First Nations 
and Inuit administrations. 


Survey of Employment, Pay- 
rolls and Hours (SEPH) 

SEPH is the largest survey of busi- 
nesses in Canada, and the only source 
of current weekly earnings at a de- 
tailed industry level.” Comparable his- 
torical estimates are available from 
1983 on. 


System of National Accounts 
Estimates of provincial and territorial 
gross domestic product (GDP) by 
industry are produced by the Industry 
Measures and Analysis Division of 
Statistics Canada. Estimates of provin- 
cial and territorial GDP at factor 
cost by industry are available from 
1984 on. 


rest of Canada. Its GDP grew by 
just 10%. Gold mining, petroleum 
production, and oil and gas explo- 
ration generated moderate eco- 
nomic growth in the late 1980s. 
Then, in the early 1990s, oil and 
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Definitions 


Average income is the aggregate 
income for a population divided by 
the population count. Median income 
is the amount that splits the income 
distribution into halves. Median and 
average income calculations include 
individuals with either positive or 
negative income. ~ 


Total income is annual income 
received from all sources for the ref- 
erence year: employment income 
(earnings) includes wages, salaries, 
commissions, net income from 
unincorporated non-farm business 
and/or professional practice, and net 
farm self-employment income; gov- 
ernment transfer payments include 
Old Age Security and Guaranteed 
Income Supplement, Canada and 
Quebec Pension. Plan. benefits, 
Employment Insurance benefits, Fam- 
ily Allowance, Federal Child Tax 
Credit, and other income from gov- 
ernment; other income includes 
investment income, retirement 
income, and other money income 
such as alimony, child support, 
severance pay and strike pay. 


The census and the APS collect 
information on income from persons 
aged 15 years and over. Estimates of 
total income for taxfilers include all 
income reported by individuals on 
income tax returns. 


Income is presented in constant 
dollars, adjusted for inflation using 
the Consumer Price Index (CPI). In- 
come data from the census (1990 dol- 
lars) and taxfiler income data (1994 
dollars) are adjusted with the Canada 
annual average of the CPI. 


The definition of employed used in 
the Census of Canada, the Aboriginal 
Peoples Survey, Labour Force Sur- 
veys and the Neighbourhood Income 
and Demographic file is broader than 
that of paid employee used in the Sur- 
vey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours. Employed persons in the cen- 
sus, APS and LFS include persons 
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aged 15 years and over who reported 
receiving wages, salaries, commissions, 
or self-employment income. The 
taxfilers database includes all persons 
who reported income from employment 
or self-employment. 


Paid employee refers to a person re- 
ceiving pay for services rendered (in- 
cluding paid absences), and for whom 
the employer is required to complete a 
Revenue Canada T-4 Supplementary 
Form. Included are full- and part-time 
employees, as well as working owners, 
directors, partners and other officers of 
incorporated businesses. Estimates for 
paid employees are from the SEPH. Sta- 
tistics are not collected for self- 
employed persons with unincorporated 
businesses. 


Those who worked full year full 
time were employed in 1990 for 49 to 
52 weeks, and worked 30 hours or more 
a week for most of the year. 


The official definition of unem- 
ployed refers to persons available for 
work during the reference week: who 
were without work and had actively 
looked for work in the previous four 
weeks; or who had been on temporary 
layoff and expected to return to work; 
or who had definite arrangements to 
start working within the next four 
weeks. 


An alternative definition of unem- 
ployment used in the N.W.T. Labour 
Force Survey includes “persons who 
wanted a job... but had not looked for 
work because they perceived no jobs to 
be available.” This alternative defini- 
tion is similar to the concept of “dis- 
couraged worker” used by Canada’s 
Labour Force Survey. 


The experienced labour force con- 
sists of people who were in the labour 
force the week preceding the census 
(that is, they were employed or unem- 
ployed) and, if unemployed (that is, on 
temporary layoff or looking for work), 


had worked at some time since Janu- 
ary 1 of the year preceding the cen- 
Sus. 


Occupation refers to the kind of 
work performed. If a person was em- 
ployed the week before the census, 
that occupation was assigned; other- 
wise, the job of longest duration since 
January | of the preceding year was 
used in the analysis. 


Industry estimates are based on 
the 1980 Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation. 


Estimates of gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDP) at factor cost by industry 
for provinces and territories have 
been revised for 1984 to 1991, and are 
preliminary for 1992 to 1995. All are 
in 1986 dollars. Estimates for years 
prior to 1984 may not be directly com- 
parable owing to a change in meth- 
ods used to estimate provincial and 
territorial GDP by industry. 


The North and northern Canada 
refer to the Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories. Most comparisons are be- 
tween the Yukon or Northwest 
Territories and the rest of Canada; 
however, because of data limitations, 
some comparisons are with all of 
Canada. (For general facts about the 
North, see Appendix). 


Recent migrants are adults 15 
years and over who lived in the Yu- 
kon or Northwest Territories at the 
time of the 1991 Census, and lived in 
a different province, territory or coun- 
try at the time of the 1986 Census. 
Longer-term residents are persons 
15 years and over who resided in the 
same territory (either the Yukon or the 
Northwest Territories) during both 
censuses. 


An urban area has a population of 
at least 1,000 people and a population 
density of at least 400 people per 
square kilometre, as of the previous 
census. 
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Chart A 
The Yukon’s GDP is relatively volatile. 


(1984=100) 
200 


180 
160 


140 
Rest of Canada 


120 


100 Northwest Territories 


80 
184 PBS) OS ALS ty ros hin SO |. POO 197 2m 9S) (ni 9An ke 9S 
Source: Industry Measures and Analysis Division 
Note: The Faro lead-zinc mine in the Yukon re-opened in 1985. In the summer of 
1991, a strike took place. In the summer of 1993, mining operations were 


suspended. At the end of 1994, activity resumed. In December 1996, mining 
operations were again suspended. 


gas exploration and resource indus- 
try construction declined, while 
gold mining suffered from mine 
closures and labour disputes. Con- 
sequently, GDP fell by 6% from - 
1989 to 1992. Thanks to renewed (1983=100) 
activity in mining, by 1995 eco- 160 
nomic output had nearly returned 
to its pre-recession peak. 


Chart B 


In contrast, from 1984 to 1989 
Canada’s GDP grew by 21%. De- 
spite declines and weak growth in 
the early 1990s, the Canadian 
economy was 7% larger in 1995 
than it had been in 1989. The 
Northwest Territories’ GDP was 
still 1% below its 1989 peak, and 
the Yukon’s was 10% below its 
1992 level. 


Employment in the North 80 
Northern Canada’s overall rate of Se Sie Geel SA 
paid employment growth was dou- 


ble that of the rest of Canada from 


‘88 


1983 to 1995 (Chart B). Despite 
greater fluctuations in its GDP, the 
North’s annual average paid em- 
ployment increased from 25,800 to 
35,700, exceeding its pre-recession 
peak. In contrast, paid employment 
in the rest of Canada remained 
below its 1990 high point.’ 


Both employment and unem- 
ployment rates are higher in the 
North (Table 1)* — the result of a 
relatively mobile workforce and 
young population. For example, 
persons who moved to the North 
from elsewhere or from one terri- 
tory to another between 1986 and 
1991 made up 28% of northern 
workers in 1991. Among the work- 
ing-age population (that is, 15 
years and over), the percentage 
aged 15 to 64 years in 1995 was 
95.8% in the Northwest Territories 
and 93.9% in the Yukon. It was just 
84.9% in the rest of Canada. 


Since Statistics Canada’s defini- 
tion of unemployment may not be a 
satisfactory measure of joblessness 


Employment growth has been stronger in the North. 


Yukon 


Northwest Territories 


Rest of Canada 


29;: 190% “Sine 2 arse 


Source: Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours 
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The growing service sector’s 
requirement for public and com- 
mercial facilities has promoted em- 
ployment in the construction 
1991Census —_ Winter 1994 industry. Natural resources have 
% also made a major contribution to 
employment. On the other hand, 
manufacturing remains relatively 
small and narrowly based, which 
has limited the growth of the 
goods-producing workforce. The 
latter peaked at the height of min- 
ing, oil and gas activity in the late 
1980s (Table 2), then lost ground 
early this decade. 


Table 1 
Labour force activity of persons aged 15 years and over 


1986 Census Winter 1989 


Northwest Territories 

Participation rate 73 
Employment rate 61 
Unemployment rate 170 


Yukon 

Participation rate a 60 
Employment rate > 52 
Unemployment rate ee 14 


Rest of Canada 

Participation rate 66 64 

Employment rate 61 61 56 
12 


The public sector® continues to 
Unemployment rate 8 10 . 


make a major contribution to the 
northern economy. In 1995, it em- 
ployed 44% of all employees in the 


Sources: Northwest Territories Labour Force Survey, 1989 and 1994; Yukon Bureau of 
Statistics, 1994; Labour Force Survey, 1989 and 1994; Census of Canada, 
1986 and 1991. For details, see Data sources. 


in small remote communities, an al- 
ternative measure of unemploy- 
ment is also used by the Northwest 
Territories.’ It includes people who 
want to work but have not looked 
for work because they believe no 
jobs are available. This rate is con- 
siderably higher than the official 
rate, attesting to the difficulty of 
finding employment in northern 
rural areas. 


Diversification of the paid 
workforce 

In 1995, 84% of paid employment 
in the North was in the service sec- 
tor, compared with 77% in the rest 
of Canada. The North’s higher con- 
centration in service jobs has per- 
sisted over the past decade. While 
the service sector’s output has not 
yet fully recovered from the early 
1990s recession, its paid workforce 
has exceeded the pre-recessionary 
peak. From 1983 to 1995, service 
sector employment expanded most 
in education (106%), retail and 
wholesale trade (69%), accommo- 
dation, food and_ beverage 
services (50%), and health and so- 
cial services (48%). 


Table 2 


Annual average paid employment 


Industrial aggregate * 


Goods sector 


Construction 


Service sector 

Public administration 
Retail and wholesale trade 
Education 

Health and social services 
Accommodation, food and 


beverage services 
Transportation and storage 


N.W.T. 
Yukon 


N.W.T. 
Yukon 


N.W.T. 
Yukon 


N.W.T. 
Yukon 


N.W.T. 
Yukon 


N.W.T. 
Yukon 


N.W.T. 
Yukon 


N.W.T. 
Yukon 


N.W.T. 
Yukon 


N.W.T. 
Yukon 


Northwest Territories and 39% in 
the Yukon. In the rest of Canada, 


1983 1989 1995 


17,400 
8,400 


21,700 
12,300 


3,400 3,600 
1,200 2,000 1,700 
400 700 1,400 
400 800 700 
14,000 18,100 19,800 
7,300 10,300 10,300 
4,900 6,200 5,800 
1,900 2,900 2,700 
1,500 2,100 2,900 
1,100 1,800 1,500 
1,400 2,100 2,600 
400 500 1,100 
1,100 1,500 2,200 
1,000 1,400 900 
1,100 1,600 1,300 
700 1,100 1,400 
1,400 1,500 1,500 
1,100 1,400 700 


23,600 
12,100 


3,700 


Source: Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours 

* The industrial aggregate includes employment in businesses that do not have an 
industry classification. Military personnel are not included in paid employment 
estimates. 
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Table 3 
Distribution of employees by sector 


Northwest 
Territories 


All employees 


Private sector 
Public sector * 
Government business enterprises 
Government 
Federal (including military) 
Provincial and territorial 
Local 


Rest of 
Canada 


30 27 
u 3 


Sources: Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours; Public Institutions Division, 1995 


* 


See note 6. 


24% of all employees worked in the 
public sector (Table 3). 


Two occupational groups in par- 


trative positions, and the social 
sciences (Table 4). These occupa- 
tions accounted for one-quarter of 
the increase in northern employ- 


Aboriginal labour force 

Three broad populations of Abo- 
riginal people live in the North: 
Inuit, Métis and North American 
Indian (see Data on the Aboriginal 
population and Appendix). Re- 
gional differences in population 
density, economic activity and ac- 
cess to education and training are 
reflected in their respective em- 
ployment and unemployment rates 
(Table 5). 


In contrast to non-Aboriginal 
people, who tend to live in urban 
areas (63% in 1991), most Aborigi- 
nal people in the North live in rural 
areas (75% in 1991) with limited 
opportunities for employment or 
postsecondary education. Conse- 
quently, just 59% of adults with 
Aboriginal origins participated in 


ticular have experienced rapid 
growth: managerial and adminis- 


the labour force in 1991, compared 
with 87% of non-Aboriginal adults. 


ment from 1971 to 1991. 


Table 4 
Distribution of experienced labour force * by occupation ** 


Northwest Territories Rest of Canada 


197 1961) SStSot 1971 1971 1981" 9G" 


Experienced labour force 100.0 100.0 


Managerial and administrative 

Natural sciences, engineering and 
mathematics 

Social sciences 

Religion 

Teaching 

Medicine and health 

Artistic, literary and recreational 

Clerical 

Sales 

Services 

Farming, horticultural and animal husbandry 

Fishing, hunting and trapping 

Forestry and logging 

Mining and quarrying, including oil and gas 

Processing 

Machining 

Product fabricating, assembling and repairing 

Construction 

Transport equipment operating 

Material handling 

Other crafts and equipment operating 

Other occupations 

Not stated 


—_ 
SS ee Oe he 


NVWOWOOR=—fh 


eee ee kare eee es 
S=N SNA RUONAD 


=wonRNo 


Source: Census of Canada 


* 


See Definitions. 
*““ Based on the 1971 Occupational Classification Manual. 
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Data on the Aboriginal population 


Characteristics of Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal persons are estimates 
based on the 1991 Census. Its ques- 
tion on ethnic or cultural origins pro- 
vided information about North 
American Indian, Métis, or Inuit ori- 
gins, elicited either as a single 
response or mentioned in combination 
with other origins. Another census 
question collected information on per- 
sons who were registered Indians as 
defined by the Indian Act of Canada. 


The Aboriginal Peoples Survey 
(APS), conducted between October 
1991 and January 1992, was a follow- 
up survey to the 1991 Census. A 
large-scale survey of a sample of those 
who had reported having Aboriginal 
origins and/or being registered under 
the act, the APS provided a portrait of 
those who identified with those ori- 
gins, that is, considered themselves to 
be North American Indian, Métis, or 
Inuit. 


Their official unemployment rate 
was considerably higher than that 
of the latter: 24.5% versus 6.2% 
(Table 6). Even in urban areas and 
among postsecondary graduates, 
Aboriginal people were less likely 
to be employed and more likely to 
be unemployed (Table 7). 


Recent migrants 


As with differences between non- 
Aboriginal and Aboriginal popu- 
lations, recent migrants to the 
North or between territories tend to 


In the North, most persons with Abo- 
riginal origins also identify with their 
Aboriginal ancestry. Among the 25,725 
persons who reported those origins and/ 
or were registered under the act, 92% 
or 23,795 persons identified themselves 
as North American Indian, Métis or 
Inuit. ! 


Comparison of 1986 and 1991 
Census data on ethnic origin 

The ethnic origin question asked in the 
1991 Census differed slightly from that 
of the 1986 Census. In 1991, respond- 
ents were asked: “To which ethnic or 
cultural group(s) did this person’s an- 
cestors belong?” The 1986 Census 
question had asked: “To which ethnic 
or cultural group(s) do you or did your 
ancestors belong?” The phrase “do 
you” was removed to clarify the intent 
of the question, which was to measure 
the origins of respondents. In addition, 


Greater participation of 
women 


Women’s participation in the north- 
ern labour force increased from 
ALT in 1971. to. 71%. in 1991. The 


a note explained the purpose and in- 
tent of asking a question on ethnic 
origin. 


These changes do not affect the 
comparability of 1986 and 1991 data. 
The reporting of ethnicity is affected, 
however, by the social environment 
and by personal factors, including 
awareness of family background, 
length of time since immigration, and 
confusion with other concepts such as 
citizenship, nationality, language or 
identity. Between 1986 and 1991, 
increases in acknowledgement of 
Aboriginal origins and Canadian ori- 
gins, and a decrease in that of English 
ancestry, are likely the result of social 
and personal considerations. The per- 
centage of the population reporting 
Aboriginal origins increased in the 
Northwest Territories from 59% in 
1986 to 62% in 1991, and in the 
Yukon from 21% in 1986 to 23% in 
1991; 


rate among men grew more slowly, 
from 77% to 81%. Similarly, in the 
rest of Canada, women’s participa- 
tion in the labour force increased 
from 40% to 60%, while men’s 
remained steady at 76%.’ 


Table 5 
Labour force activity of persons in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, by Aboriginal origin 


Participation 
rate 


Employment Unemployment 
rate rate 


Worked in 
1990 or 1991 


%o 


Aboriginal population : 46.7 24.5 73.4 
Single origin ; 43.6 26.3 70.9 
Multiple origins ; 60.9 17.9 84.5 


Inuit * 42.8 2005 70.2 
Single origin : 41.7 25.6 69.2 
Multiple origins é 51.9 23.2 78.9 


Métis ; 62.5 16.0 83.9 
Single origin ‘ 59.3 17.9 80.5 
Multiple origins ; 66.4 14.0 87.9 

North American Indian : 47.5 26.0 74,7 
Single origin 43.1 29.1 TANS 
Multiple origins 60.8 18.3 85.1 


have higher rates of employment 
and lower rates of unemployment 
than do longer-term residents 
(Table 8). Many transient workers 
tend to come to the area only if 
they have jobs lined up and stay 
only as long as they have employ- 
ment. The relatively high unem- 
ployment rate in 1991 among the 
Yukon’s recent migrants was likely 
due to a mining labour dispute. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1991 
* Most Inuit live in the sparsely populated eastern Arctic. 
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Table 6 


Labour force activity in the North, by area and ethnic origin 


eR pe ER ERI BE ESL I IE IE TEED EL TEL ED 


All areas 

Participation rate * 
Worked in 1990 or 1991 ** 
Employment rate 
Unemployment rate 


Urban areas 

Participation rate * 
Worked in 1990 or 1991 ** 
Employment rate 
Unemployment rate 


Rural areas 

Participation rate * 
Worked in 1990 or 1991 ** 
Employment rate 
Unemployment rate 


Source: Census of Canada, 1991 


* 


a* 


Northern adults 


Aboriginal 


Non-Aboriginal 


Experienced labour force (see Definitions). 
Adults who worked any time from January 1, 1990 to the 1991 Census reference 


week regardless of their labour force status in the reference week. 


The employment rate among 
northern women also increased 
significantly — from 39% in 1971 to 
62% in 1991. In contrast, northern 
men’s dropped from 73% to 69%. 
Among women in the rest of 
Canada the rate rose from 36% to 
52%, while among men it de- 
creased from 71% to 67%. 


Northern women increased their 
share of employment in managerial 
and administrative occupations 
from 14% in 1971 to 43% in 1991. 
Their share of jobs in natural sci- 
ences, engineering and mathemat- 
ics grew from 3% to 20%. 


The majority of women, how- 
ever, continue to be concentrated 
in several occupational groups. In 
1991, among women in the experi- 
enced labour force, 30% were in 
clerical occupations, 18% in serv- 
ice jobs, and 13% in managerial 
and administrative positions. Men 
were more evenly distributed 
across occupations: 16% in con- 
struction, 13% in managerial and 
administrative work and 11% in 
service jobs. 


Fewer opportunities for 
youths 


Labour market conditions have 
worsened for young people across 
Canada, but especially in the 
North, where their unemployment 
rate increased from 8.0% in 1971 to 
25.4% in 1991. In fact, since 1981 
the rate has been higher in the 
North than in the rest of Canada 
(Table 9). This may be related to 
lower school attendance. During 
the 1990-91 school year, the per- 
centage of youths attending school 
was 43% in the Northwest Territo- 
ries, 56% in the Yukon, and 62% in 
the rest of Canada. Many non- 
students were probably looking for 
work. 


Older workers 


The labour force participation rates 
of older men and women are higher 
in the North than in the rest of the 
country. In 1991, the rate=for 


Table 7 


Labour force activity of persons with postsecondary qualifi- 
cations * in the Yukon and N.W.T., by area and ethnic origin 


All areas 

Participation rate ** 
Worked in 1990 or 1991? 
Employment rate 
Unemployment rate 


Urban areas 
Participation rate ** 
Worked in 1990 or 1991t 
Employment rate 
Unemployment rate 


Rural areas 
Participation rate ** 
Worked in 1990 or 1991+ 
Employment rate 
Unemployment rate 


Source: Census of Canada, 1991 
* Includes trade certificates, college/CEGEP diplomas, and university certificates 
and degrees. 
Experienced labour force (see Definitions). 
Adults who worked any time from January 1, 1990 to the 1991 Census reference 
week regardless of their labour force status in the reference week. 


Northern adults 
Aboriginal Non-Aboriginal 


% 
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northerners aged 55 to 64 was 62%, 
compared with 52%. Among per- 
sons 65 and over, the rates were 
also higher (16% versus 9%), prob- 
ably because of the smaller propor- 
tion of retired persons in the North. 


The lower employment rate among 
older northern men reflects the 
trend in the rest of Canada. The rate 
for northern men aged 55 to 64 de- 
clined from 70% in 1971 to 61% in 
1991. Similarly, employment for 
other Canadian men in this age 
group dropped from 76% to 59%. 


Wildlife harvesting 


For many people, working in the 
North involves more than paid em- 
ployment. Wildlife harvesting (that 
is, fishing, hunting and trapping) 
is important for many residents. 
The 1994 Northwest Territories La- 
bour Force Survey reported that in 
1993, 27% of persons aged 15 and 
over hunted or fished, 14% pro- 
duced crafts, and 6% trapped ani- 
mals. 


Wildlife harvesting is especially 
important to Aboriginal people. 
According to the 1991 Aboriginal 
Peoples Survey, over 30% of re- 
spondents participated in unpaid 
land-use activities to support them- 
selves or their families. As well, 
26% received money for participat- 
ing in land-use activities. 


Fishing, hunting and trapping 
activities are largely outside the 
northern market economy. Fishing 
and trapping (excluding tourism) 
contribute less than 1% to the total 
market economy of the North, and 
have dropped in value from $6.6 
million in 1989 to $2.7 million in 
1995 (1986 dollars). 


Land of opportunity 


The Yukon and Northwest Territo- 
ries have offered solid employment 
opportunities over the past decade 
in several industries and occupa- 
tions. Paid employment in con- 
struction and education has more 
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Table 8 
Labour force activity by migration status 


Northwest Territories 


Recent 
migrants 


Participation rate 90.0 
Employment rate 84.7 
Unemployment rate 5.8 


Source: Census of Canada, 1991 


Table 9 


Long-term 
residents 


Yukon 


Recent 
migrants 


Long-term 
residents 


% 
68.0 86.9 79.3 
56.8 Withers 69.9 
16.5 lez: 11S 


Labour force activity of persons aged 15 to 24 years 


1971 


Yukon and N.W.T. 
Participation rate 


Employment rate 
Unemployment rate 


Rest of Canada 
Participation rate 
Employment rate 
Unemployment rate 


Source: Census of Canada 


than doubled since the early 1980s. 
Employment in the goods sector 
increased substantially in the 
1980s, but declined early in the 
1990s. Renewed job growth in this 
sector owes much to new develop- 
ment and to the re-opening of sev- 
eral mines, as well as to continuing 
growth in the construction indus- 
try. Canada’s first diamond mine, 
at Lac de Gras in the Northwest 
Territories, is expected to be oper- 
ating by 1998. With revenue of 
$500 million a year expected over 
the 25-year life of the mine 
(Haliechuk, 1995), the North seems 
poised for another mineral “rush.” 


While much of the North’s for- 
tune still remains with mines and 
oil wells, the growing service sec- 
tor will likely provide greater sta- 
bility to the area. As in the rest of 
Canada, this sector has had more 


1976 1981 1986 


sustained employment growth and 
less cyclical variation than the 
goods sector. The continued devel- 
opment of the public sector, as well 
as the creation of Nunavut (Stout, 
1997) and the reorganization of the 
western portion of the Northwest 
Territories (as yet unnamed) may 
lead to increased employment in 
services. 


The growth in employment has 
taken place largely in urban areas, 
where opportunities have some- 
times exceeded those in many 
southern cities. Meanwhile, north- 
ern rural areas have among the low- 
Cctanciuployment™ rates in tie 
country. These disparities are 
clearly reflected in the distribution 
of earnings. The accompanying ar- 
ticle in this issue, “Northern earn- 
ings and income,” elaborates on 
these issues. O 
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@ Notes 


1 Inthe Northwest Territories, 97% of per- 
sons who reported Aboriginal origins also 
identified with their ancestry. The proportion 
in the Yukon was 70%. 


2 Two other sources of earnings data are 
the Census of Canada and the Survey of 
Consumer Finances. The SCF does not pro- 
vide estimates for the Yukon or Northwest 
Territories. 


3 The Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours shows a 1990 peak in the annual 
average estimate of paid employment. Ac- 
cording to the Labour Force Survey, the 
figure for all workers (including employees, 
self-employed and unpaid family workers ) 
has surpassed that peak. 


4 Labour force estimates include paid work- 
ers, self-employed workers, unpaid family 
workers, and unemployed persons. 


5 The alternative measure of unemploy- 
ment for the Yukon was not available for this 
analysis. 


6 The public sector includes employees 
working for federal, territorial or local gov- 
ernment, agencies or other government bod- 
ies, government business enterprises, or pub- 
licly owned institutions such as hospitals or 
schools. 


7 Historical comparisons are based on defi- 
nitions of labour force activity used in the 
1971 Census, which have remained fairly 
consistent. For further information on con- 
cepts used in the 1971 Census, 1991 Census 
and monthly Labour Force Survey, see Statis- 
tics Canada, 1992. 
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Appendix 
General facts about the North 


Northwest 
Territories Yukon Canada 

Geography 

Area in square kilometres 3,426,320 483,450 9,970,610 

% of Canada 34.4 4.8 100 

Persons per 100 square kilometres (July 1, 1996p) 2 if 301 
People 
% of Canada (July 1, 1996p) 0.2 0.1 100 
% in urban areas (1991) 36.7 58.8 76.6 
Women as a % (July 1, 1996p) 48.0 48.7 50.5 
Population distribution (%) by age (July 1, 1996p) 

Under 15 years S2:3 23.6 20.0 

15 to 64 years 64.6 Valeo 67.8 

65 years and over Sat 4.5 12.2 
% with mother tongue other 

than English or French 

1951 72.6 23.9 11.8 

1991 42.3 8.1 14.2 
% with Aboriginal origins and/or 

Indian registration in 1991 61.8 23.4 3.8 
Aboriginal population in 1991 39,390 6,385 

Single origin 29,415 3,780 

Multiple origins S975 2,610 
Inuit 21,355 170 

Single origin 18,430 60 

Multiple origins 2,925 110 
Metis 4,315 565 

Single origin 2,315 165 

Multiple origins 2,000 400 
North American Indian 11,100 5,870 

Single origin 8,670 3,550 

Multiple origins 2,430 2,320 
Fertility rate (1994) (live births per woman) 2.74 Weve 1.66 
Infant mortality rate (1994) (per 1,000 live births) 15.6 2.3 6.3 
Median age on July 1, 1996p 25), Tf 32:5 SDIe 
Life expectancy in years (1994) 73.6 74.9 78.2 
Population 
Circa 1898 (Dawson) ae 30,000 Bd 
1921 8,100 4,100 8,787,400 
July 1, 1996p 66,570 31,450 29,963,630 
Capital cities: 

Whitehorse, Y.T. (June 1996) _ 23,540 

Yellowknife, N.W.T. (June 1991) 15,180 us 

Iqaluit, ~* Nunavut (June 1991) 3.000 


Sources: Census of Canada, Demography Division, Health Statistics Division, Yukon Bureau of Statistics, Northwest Territories 
Bureau of Statistics, Natural Resources Canada, The Canadian Encyclopedia. 
* This community has been named capital of the new territory, which attains its official status in 1999. 
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Northern earnings and 


income 


Lee Grenon 


he North has long been viewed 

as a land of opportunity for job 
seekers with the right skills and 
knowledge. Although the northern 
labour force is small, the rate of job 
growth over the past two decades 
in some industries has been strong. 


This article compares earnings 
and incomes of northern Canadians 
with those of other Canadians, and 
shows who earns what in the North. 
It also examines income sources of 
Northerners and Canadians in gen- 
eral. 


Average earnings in the 
1970s and 1980s 


From 1970 to 1990, the Northwest 
Territories experienced the highest 
rate of growth in employment 
income (earnings) in Canada. Its 
average earnings increased by 35% 
after adjustment for inflation 
(Chart A). Early in the period, 
average earnings had been highest 
in the Yukon. By the mid-1980s, 
however, earnings in this territory 
had begun to decline. In 1990, they 
were only 5% higher than in 1970, 
while in Canada overall' they grew 
19%. (Data sources and defini- 
tions used in this analysis are 
outlined in the preceding article, 
“Employment and industrial devel- 
opment in the North.”) 


During the first decade of the 
period, Canadians’ average em- 
ployment income grew by 17%. 
The same was true for the North- 
west Territories. This growth was 
slowesean the Yukon ael2%). 
although average earnings contin- 
ued to be the highest of any prov- 
ince or territory. 


Lee Grenon is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-5254. 
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Chart A 


From 1970 to 1990, N.W.T. average earnings increased by 35%. 


1990$ ('000) 


35 Northwest 
i Territories 


30 


20 


20 


19 


1970 1975 


eal | Canada 


Source: Census of Canada, 1971, 1981, 1986, 1991. 
* Data not available. 


The recession of the early 1980s 
contributed to a reduction of earn- 
ings for many Canadians, espe- 
cially in the Yukon, where average 
earnings dropped 15% from 1980 
to 1985. On the other hand, aver- 
age employment income in the 
Northwest Territories was 6% 
higher than it had been five years 
earlier.’ 


The North led the growth in 
earnings during the late 1980s. 
Both the re-opening of the Faro 
lead-zinc mine and related eco- 
nomic growth in the Yukon were 
reflected in the 10% increase in av- 
erage earnings from 1985 to 1990. 
The Northwest Territories reported 
the highest average earnings of any 
province or territory in 1990, enjoy- 
ing a 9% increase. 


Median earnings in the 1990s 


Earnings declined in Canada in the 
early 1990s. Median employment 
income* among taxfilers was lower 
in 1994 than it had been in 1990: 
6% lower in the Yukon, 5% in the 
Northwest Territories, and 4% in 
all of Canada (Chart B). Despite the 
larger decline in the North, median 
employment income continued to 
be higher there than in Canada 
overall. In 1994, median earnings 
were 20% higher in the Northwest 
Territories and 13% higher in the 
Yukon. The cost of living, how- 
ever, 1S substantially higher in the 
North (see Some measures of the 
cost of living in the North). 
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Earning levels should not necessarily 
be equated with consumer purchasing 
power. Prices for consumer goods and 
services (that is, the cost of living) dif- 
fer considerably between the North 
and the rest of Canada. Described be- 
low are several measures that give a 
general indication of price differences 
between selected cities in the North 
and elsewhere in the country. 


Despite differences in the cost of 
living, inflation rates for Whitehorse 
(Y.T.) and Yellowknife (N.W.T.) are 
comparable with those for Canada as 
a whole. Between 1983 and 1995, the 
Consumer Price Index annual aver- 
age for all items increased by 45.0% 
in Whitehorse, 51.9% in Yellowknife, 
and 50.8% in Canada as a whole. 


To measure price differences be- 
tween Yellowknife and Edmonton, the 
Northwest Territories Bureau of Sta- 
tistics produces the Spatial Price 


Chart B 


Index (SPI Edmonton = 100), Calculated 
each June, the SPI covers 90% of Ed- 
monton’s household expenditures as 
measured by the Consumer Price Index. 
Its major exclusion is mortgage interest 
payments. The SPI for Yellowknife was 
136.3 in 1985, 131.2 in 1990 and 134.8 
in 1993. 


Differences between northern and 
southern costs of living vary across the 
North. One indicator of this variation is 
the Living Cost Differential Allowance 
Index. Several LCDs are produced by 
Statistics Canada to provide a range of 
price differentials between “isolated 
posts” and their respective “base” cit- 
ies. For example, in 1994 the LCD in- 
dex range for Yellowknife was 135.0 to 
139.9. This means that prices for the 
selected “basket” of goods and services 
were roughly 35% to 40% higher in 
Yellowknife than in its base city of Ed- 


Median earnings declined in the 1990s. 


1994$ (’000) 
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25 Northwest Territories 
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Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 
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monton. Across the Northwest Terri- 
tories, index ranges for isolated posts 
varied from 120.0 to 124.9 for Fort 
Liard (Vancouver = 100) to 205.0 to 
209.9 for Sachs Harbour (Edmonton 
= 100). In the Yukon, LCD index 
ranges varied from 115.0 to 119.9 in 
Whitehorse to 175.0 to 179.9 in Old 
Crow (Vancouver = 100). 


It is important to note that LCD 
indexes apply only to federal govern- 
ment employees and do not necessar- 
ily reflect buying patterns for other 
households in the region. The LCD 
basket of goods and services includes 
groceries and other items ordered 
from outside the community. Several 
important components of household 
expenditure are excluded from the 
LCD basket, namely, shelter, cloth- 
ing, furniture, vehicle purchase, and 
restaurant meals. 


Northern variations 


The differences in annual earnings 
between the North and the rest 
of Canada are related partly to dif- 
ferences in the workforce distribu- 
tion by sex, age and occupation 
(Grenon, 1997). Another important 
determinant is volume of work (that 
is, weekly hours of work and weeks 
of work in the year). A lower per- 
centage of employed Northerners 
than workers in Canada worked 
full year full time. Annual earnings 
for those who did so were higher, 
however. In 1990, 48% of persons 
aged 15 and over in the Northwest 
Territories worked full year full 
time, 47% did so in the Yukon, and 
52%, in Canada as a whole. Aver- 
age employment income for those 
persons was $42,300, $37,300 and 
$33,700, respectively. 
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Earnings also vary by occupa- 
tion. In 1990, average employment 
income for most occupations was 
higher in the North than across 
Canada, with only a few excep- 
tions, including sales and social 
sciences (Table 1). 


Women and youths 


In 1990, women on average earned 
35% more in the Northwest Terri- 
tories and 22% more in the Yukon 
than they did in Canada overall 
(Table 2). Men earned 22% more in 
the Northwest Territories and 7% 
more in the Yukon. 


Furthermore, the male-female 
wage gap is less pronounced in the 
North than in Canada overall. At 
the beginning of the 1990s, women 
in the North earned 63 cents to 
every dollar earned by men. Across 
Canada, they made only 58 cents. 
By 1994, they were earning 67 
cents in the Northwest Territories, 
78 cents in the Yukon, and 62 cents 
across Canada (Table 3). 


The gap has narrowed mainly 
because men’s earnings declined in 
the early 1990s, particularly in the 
Yukon, where their median earn- 
ings dropped by 16% from 1990 to 
1994 (Table 4). In contrast, Yukon 
women’s earnings increased 4%. In 
1992, men in the Yukon lost a ma- 
jor employer, the lead-zinc mine in 
Faro. This accounts for their drop 
in median employment income be- 
tween 1992 and 1993. 


Despite the higher unemploy- 
ment rate among northern youths 
(aged 15 to 24), young people who 
work full year full time earn con- 
siderably more than youths in the 
rest of Canada; their average 1990 
earnings were 33% higher in the 
Northwest Territories, and 24% 
higher in the Yukon (Table 5). 
These regional differences dimin- 
ish with age. Among workers aged 
55 to 64, average 1990 earnings 
were 18% higher in the Northwest 
Territories and 4% higher in the 
Yukon. 


Table 1 
Average employment income of persons aged 15 years and over 
working full year full time, by major occupational group, 1990 


All occupations 
Managerial and administrative 


Natural sciences, engineering and mathematics 


Social sciences 

Teaching 

Medicine and health 

Artistic, literary and recreational 
Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Mining, quarrying, oil and gas 
Processing 


Product fabricating, assembling and repairing 


Construction 

Transport equipment operating 
Material handling 

Other crafts and equipment operating 


Source: Census of Canada, 1991 


Table 2 
Average earnings for men 
and women aged 15 years 
and over working full year 
full time,1990 


Northwest 


Territories Yukon Canada 
1990 $ 
Both 
sexes 42,300 37,300 33,700 
Men 47,100 41,400 38,600 
Women 35,100 31,800 26,000 


Source: Census of Canada, 1991 


Ethnic origin and length of 
stay make a difference 


An important feature of the North’s 
income profile is its distribution by 
ethnic origin (Grenon, 1997). For 
example, in 1990, although 37% of 
adult earners were of Aboriginal 
origin, they received only 23% of 
total employment income. Their 
average earnings were around 
$17,000. Non-Aboriginal workers 
earned $37,400 in the Northwest 


Northwest 


Territories Yukon Canada 


1990 $ 


37,300 33,700 


44,900 

43,200 

45,000 

42,400 

39,500 

32,700 

25,100 

31,800 

24,500 

43,000 45,400 
x 31,400 
38,400 30,000 
37,400 35,100 
37,800 33,100 
x 28,700 

X 35,200 


Territories and $28,000 in the Yu- 
kon (Table 6). 


Some of the gap is related to dif- 
ferences in work activity. In 1990, 
58% of earners of non-Aboriginal 
origin worked full year full time, 
compared with 33% of Aboriginal 
earners. However, even among 
those who worked full year full 
time, the average 1990 employment 
income was $31,900 among the 
latter, compared with $43,300. 
These differences are to some ex- 
tent explained by the greater rural 


LARRSUE ie GM) acces Tw sn aa cio et Aa ote ee 
Table 3 


Women’s median earnings 
as a percentage of men’s 


Te Se 


N.W.T. Yukon Canada 
% 
1990 63 63 58 
1991 64 67 60 
1992 66 67 62 
1993 67 80 62 
1994 67 78 62 
Source: Small Area and Administrative 
Data Division 
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representation and lower education 
levels of the Aboriginal population. 
Variations in income and labour 
force activity exist within Aborigi- 


Table 4 
Median taxfiler employment income by sex 


nal groups as well, and are related Northwest Territories Yukon Canada 
largely to regional economic activ- Men Waren Man Warnen Kien Wanien 
ity (Table 7). 

Earni | ith | h of lots 

arnings also vary wit eneth o 

id s fae % k ei 1990 31,600 31,300 19,100 27,300 15,900 
PeelUe iC. a Pane en DOES TS 1991 30,300 28,800 19,400 25,900 15,400 
term residents* tend to have higher 1992 29,600 29,600 19,800 25,600 15,800 
annual earnings than do recent mi- 1993 28,900 30,000 20,100 25,300 15,600 


1994 29,100 25,600 19,900 25,400 15,800 


grants (Table 8). In contrast, recent 
migrants to the Northwest Territo- 
ries generally have higher annual 
earnings than those who have lived 
in the area for some time. This 
likely reflects the migration of 
skilled workers and professionals 
into an area with a relatively small 
urban population. 


Income from all sources 


Earnings are but one source of in- 
come. Retirement and investment 
income, government transfer pay- 
ments and other sources” also con- 
tribute to the total income for 
individuals, and have become more 
important over the past two dec- 
ades (Table 9). From 1970 to 1990, 
income from wages, salaries and 
commissions, and net income from 
self-employment and family farms 
declined from 94% to 90% of total 
income in the Northwest Territo- 
ries, and from 94% to 87% in the 
Yukon. Across Canada, it dropped 
from 86% to 78%. This trend ap- 
pears to be continuing. Among 
taxfilers in 1994, total income from 
employment was 86% in the North- 
west Territories, 82% in the Yukon, 
and 72% across Canada. Northern- 
ers still rely less on non-employ- 
ments income. than,.-do..,other 
Canadians, partly because fewer of 
them are retired and receiving pen- 
sion and retirement income. 


Yukon taxfilers’ median total 
income has declined substantially 
since 1992. Even so, it continues to 
lead the country. In 1994, it was 
$22,900, compared with $22,700 in 
the Northwest Territories and 


% change 
from 1990 
to 1994 -7.9 -1.0 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 


Table 5 


Average employment income for persons aged 15 years and 
over working full year full time, by age group, 1990 


Northwest 
Territories 


All ages 42,300 
15-24 25,500 
25-34 40,000 
35-44 47,600 
45-54 47,000 
55-64 42,700 
65 & over 36,500 


Source: Census of Canada, 1991 


$18,500 across Canada. In urban 
areas, especially, Northerners re- 
ported high median incomes: 
$36,700 in Yellowknife and 
$25,300 in Whitehorse. Figures in 
selected southern census metro- 
politan areas were $24,500 in 
Ottawa,® $20,600 in Toronto, 
$19,900 in Vancouver, and $17,800 
in Montréal. 


Conclusion 


Earnings in the Yukon are among 
the highest in the country, and 
those in the Northwest Territories 
have increased substantially since 
the 1970s. High wages and salaries 


As a % of 
the rest of Canada 


Northwest 
Territories 


Rest of 


Canada Yukon 


% 


125 
133 
133 
128 
122 
118 
125 


Table 6 

Average employment income 
by ethnic origin and work 
activity, 1990 


Northwest 
Territories Yukon 


1990 $ 
Aboriginal origins 
Worked in 1990 
Full year full time 
Part year or part 
time 9,300 


16,900 
32,400 


17,500 
29,400 


12,200 


Non-aboriginal origins 


Worked in 1990 37,400 
Full year full time 46,900 
Part year or part 

time 20,800 


Source: Census of Canada, 1991 


28,000 
38,300 


17,000 
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Table 7 
Average employment income of workers by Aboriginal origin 
and work activity, 1990 


Worked full year Worked part year or 
full time part time 


Northwest Northwest 
Territories Yukon Territories © Yukon 


1990 $ 


Inuit 
Single origin 29,400 
Multiple origin 36,600 


Métis 
Single origin 37,000 
Multiple origin 39,300 


North American 

Indian 
Single origin 30,400 
Multiple origin 40,600 


Source: Census of Canada, 1991 


Median employment income 
by migration status, 1990 


Northwest 
Territories Yukon Canada 


1990 $ 


Recent 
migrants 30,000 21,900 16,900 


Longer-term 
residents 18,000 23,900 20,100 


Source: Census of Canada, 1991 * See note 5. 


accrue to certain skilled workers in 
the natural resources and service 
: ; @ Notes 
industries. Not all northern workers 


% of workers who 
worked full year 


Territories Yukon 


Northwest Territories 


1970 1980 1990 


SLisy) CG) GOL 


Employment income 
Transfer payments * 
Other income * 


Source: Census of Canada, 1971, 1981, 1991 
Note: Because of rounding, totals may not add to 100. 


3. Earnings and other income from taxfilers 
are generally presented as median values. 
Historical census data for earnings are gener- 
ally presented as averages. Although median 
and average earning levels differ, the trends 
are similar. 


4  Longer-term residents are persons aged 
15 and over who resided in the same territory 
during the 1986 and 1991 Censuses. In con- 
trast, recent migrants moved to one territory 
or province from another territory, province 
or country between the censuses. 


5 Government transfer payments include 
Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income 
Supplement, Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plan benefits, Employment Insurance ben- 
efits, Family Allowance, Federal Child Tax 
Credit, and other income from government. 


Other sources include investment income, 
retirement income, and other money income 
such as alimony, child support, severance pay 
and strike pay. 


6 This refers only to the Ottawa portion of 
the Ottawa-Hull census metropolitan area. 


Distribution of total income by source 


Yukon Canada 
1970 1980 1990 1970 1980 1990 
% 


94.1 91.4 86.9 86.3 82.1 77.8 
Shon) hte 78} 6.6 8.4 11.4 
2 ee eee LOLS 7.14 WOOP Oe 
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have these opportunities, however. 


Major gaps in earnings persist 
between Aboriginal and non-Abo- 
riginal workers, and between 
recent migrants and longer-term 
residents. Much of the difference is 
related to volume of work, occupa- 
tion, education, age and sex, as 
well as to labour markets. O 


1 Some comparisons are between the Yu- Statistics Canada, 1994. 


kon or Northwest Territories and the rest of 


Canada; others, because of data limitations, Grenon, L. “Employment and industrial 


are with all of Canada. 


development in the North.” Perspectives on 


Labour and Income (Statistics Canada, Cata- 
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the provinces or territories, up from sixth 18-27. 
place in 1980. 
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Sizing up employment in 
clothing manufacturing 


Katherine Marshall, Denise Guévremont and Stéphane Pronovost 


F rom 1989 to 1994 employment 
in clothing manufacturing 
dropped by 28% (-31,800 jobs), 
compared with a 14% decline for all 
manufacturing. As with many 
manufacturing industries, this 
decline has been linked to a number 
of factors, such as the strength of 
the economy, market demand 
for the product, technological 
advances, trade liberalization and 
the industry’s ability to compete 
against imports. Clothing has been 
particularly affected by trade liber- 
alization, having once been one of 
the most trade-protected industries. 
Both the 1989 Canada-U.S. Free 
Trade Agreement (FTA) and the 
1994 North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) have gradu- 
ally reduced tariffs on clothing im- 
ports from the United States and 
Mexico.' And in 1995, the Multi- 
Fibre Arrangement (MFA) began a 
10-year phase-out of quotas on im- 
ports from low-wage countries. 


This article examines employ- 
ment trends in the clothing manu- 
facturing industry, and reasons for 
the steady decline in jobs since the 
late 1980s. Those employed in the 
industry are profiled, and factors 
most likely to affect future employ- 
ment trends are discussed (see 
Data sources and Definitions). 


Employment is declining 


Employment in clothing manufac- 
turing is tied to the industry’s abil- 
ity to compete in the emerging 
global market, both in the develop- 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
She can be reached at (613) 951-6890. 
Denise Guévremont and Stéphane 
Pronovost are with the Fashion, Leisure 
and Household Products Branch, 
Industry Canada. They can be reached 
at (613) 941-6674 and (613) 954-2886, 
respectively. 


Data sources 


The Annual Survey of Manufactures 
surveys all establishments primarily 
engaged in manufacturing in Canada. 
Although some establishments may 
engage in wholesale trade, the bulk of 
their activity must be in the manufac- 
turing process. Depending on estab- 
lishment size, short and long 
questionnaires and tax records are 
used to collect information on ship- 
ments, employment, salaries and 
wages, cost of materials and supplies 
used, cost of fuel and electricity used, 
inventories and commodity data. 


The Business Conditions Survey is a 
voluntary survey mailed to more than 
9,000 manufacturing establishments 
every January, April, July and Octo- 
ber. Among other things, the survey 
asks manufacturers if shortages of 
skilled and unskilled labour have im- 
peded their production. Responses 
are weighted by the shipment value of 
each establishment. 


ment of new export markets and in 
the expansion of existing ones. 
Quebec has a marked interest in the 
success of the industry, as it is 
home to more than half of all cloth- 
ing manufacturing jobs in the 
country (see Regional concentra- 
tion). 


From 1981 until 1989, employ- 
ment in clothing manufacturing re- 
mained relatively steady, with a net 
loss of 1,100 jobs; since that time 
there have been annual decreases 
(Chart A).* By 1994, employment 
stood at 80,400, down from 112,200 
in 1989. During those five years 
employment in production work 
dropped 31%, compared with a 
10% reduction in management po- 
sitions. 


Similarly, the number of cloth- 
ing manufacturing establishments, 
which numbered 2,686 in 1989, fell 


The census collects labour market 
data from a 20% sample of the popu- 
lation aged 15 and over, excluding 
residents of institutions. 


International trade data from admin- 
istrative information from Revenue 
Canada, Customs and Excise and 
from customs brokers and importers 
help to calculate the movement of 
merchandise into or out of Canada 
(imports and exports). 


The 1993 Survey of Innovation and 
Advanced Technology used a sample 
survey to cover all sizes of manufac- 
turing establishments in Canada. The 
information collected dealt with firm 
characteristics, research and develop- 
ment, innovative behaviour, the inten- 
sity of technology use, and the 
benefits and problems of adopting 
technologies. 


to 1,760 by 1994, a 34% decrease. 
This steady decline is not unique to 
Canada (see I/nternational com- 
parisons). 


The steep drop in employment 
from 1989 to 1992 coincided with 
the downturn of the economy. 
However, the clothing industry 
fared much worse than other manu- 
facturing industries, dropping 25% 
compared with 14%. The relatively 
severe employment loss may be 
due, in part, to the introduction of 
the FTA, as apparel imports from 
the United States increased consist- 
ently following its introduction on 
January 1, 1989 (Industry Canada, 
1994).* However, from 1991 on- 
wards Canada has countered this 
import increase with a steady 
growth in clothing exports. This 
may be part of the reason for the 
slower rate of employment loss 
since, 1992. 
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Definitions 


Advanced manufacturing technol- 
ogy (AMT): 22 new manufacturing 
‘technologies belonging to six func- 
tional groups. The functional groups 
and their accompanying individual 
technologies (in parenthesis) include 
@ design and engineering (computer- 
aided design (CAD) and engineering; 
CAD output to control manufacturing 
machines; digital representation of 
CAD output); @ fabrication and as- 
sembly (flexible manufacturing cells/ 
systems; numerically controlled and 
computer-numerically controlled ma- 
chines; materials working lasers; pick 
and place robots; other robots); ™ au- 
tomated material handling systems 
(automated storage/retrieval systems; 
automated guided vehicle systems); 
@ inspection and communications 
(automatic inspection equipment for 
incoming materials; automatic inspec- 
tion equipment for final products; 
local area network for technical data; 
local area network for factory use; in- 
ter-company computer network; pro- 
grammable controllers; computers 
used for control in factories); 


Employment is female- 
dominated and low-paying 


A striking feature of clothing 
manufacturing is its high propor- 
tion of female employees: three out 
of four workers, compared with just 
one in four in all other manufactur- 
ing industries (Table 1). Also, 50% 
are immigrant workers, compared 
with 24% in other manufacturing. 
In fact, 37% of clothing manufac- 
turing employees are female immi- 
grants compared with just 7% in all 
other manufacturing. Propor- 
tionately more clothing workers than 
other manufacturing employees 
speak neither English nor French 
(8% compared with 1%), have less 
than high school graduation (54% 
compared with 33%), and work at 
home’ (5% versus 2%). Clothing 
manufacturing also offers the low- 
est hourly wage for production 
workers and the lowest average 
annual salary for management 
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@ manufacturing information systems 
(materials requirement planning; manu- 
facturing resource planning); 
™ integration and control (computer 
integrated manufacturing; supervisory 
control and data acquisition; 
artificial intelligence/expert systems). 


Clothing manufacturing: establish- 
ments primarily engaged in manufactur- 
ing clothing. This category, which is 
major group 24 of the Standard 
Industrial Classification (1980 SIC), 
includes men’s and boy’s clothing (SIC 
243), women’s clothing (SIC 244), chil- 
dren’s clothing (SIC 245) and other 
clothing and apparel, such as sweaters, 
occupational clothing, gloves, hosiery, 
fur goods and foundation garments (SIC 
249). Clothing manufacturing is also 
referred to as the apparel or garment 
industry. 


Employment in clothing manufactur- 
ing: includes salaried employees in ex- 
ecutive, administrative and sales 
positions, and production workers paid 
by the hour. Production positions in- 
clude markers, cutters, sewers, fusers, 


Chart A 


pressers and cleaners, stylists and de- 
signers, stock keepers, shippers, 
packers, sample makers, maintenance 
workers and other related production 
workers. 


Establishment: the smallest unit ca- 
pable of reporting certain specified 
input and output data. For example, 
workers who have started a home 
business of selling home-made cloth- 
ing will not be included. 


Registered contractors and _ sub- 
contractors hired by an establishment 
to produce clothing are included in 
the count. However, any contractors 
or sub-contractors who, for example, 
have been paid in cash to avoid taxa- 
tion, cannot be counted.’ 


Immigrants: persons who are, or 
have been, landed immigrants in 
Canada. A landed immigrant is not a 
Canadian citizen by birth. 


Home workers: refers to paid 
employees who do most of their work 
at home. 


Employment in clothing manufacturing has dropped since the 


late 1980s. 
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Note: A change in commodity classification systems introduced a break in the time 
series for 1987. Only total employment estimates were derived for 1987. 


Regional concentration 


Clothing manufacturing has a very 
high geographical concentration, with 
95% of jobs located in just four prov- 
inces: Quebec (45,200 jobs or 56%), 
Ontario (23,000 jobs or 29%), Mani- 
toba (4,600 jobs or 6%) and British 


Sizing up employment in clothing manufacturing 


Columbia (4,000 jobs or 5%). Al- 
though their shares are relatively small, 
British Columbia and the Atlantic re- 
gion are the only areas to show an in- 
crease in clothing manufacturing 
employment from 1981 to 1994. These 


The bulk of clothing manufacturing jobs are in Quebec. 


jobs are more important to Quebec 
and Manitoba (where they account for 
10% and 9%, respectively, of all 
manufacturing jobs) than to other 
provinces (less than 3%). 
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Source: Annual Survey of Manufactures 


workers of any manufacturing in- 
dustry — $8.92 and $36,500, respec- 
tively. For all other manufacturing 
the average hourly pay is $16.11 
and the average annual managerial 
salary is $47,800. (Notably, the 
highest hourly wage and annual 
salary are found in tobacco manu- 
facturing — $27.98 per hour and 
$67,000.) 


The high proportion of workers 
who have low levels of education 
and/or difficulties with English or 
French indicates that clothing 
manufacturing generally offers 
lower-skill entry-level employ- 
ment. One-third of clothing work- 
ers are sewing machine operators, 
a lower-skilled job with few lan- 
guage requirements. 
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Exports and imports both on 
the rise 


Employment levels in the apparel 
industry are tied to both domestic 
and foreign demand for Canadian- 
made clothing. Similar to the trend 
in employment, the production of 
Canadian-made clothing increased 
throughout most of the 1980s. Pro- 
duction peaked in 1989 at $6.9 bil- 
lion, followed by three years of 
decline to $5.9 billion in 1992. Un- 
like the trend in employment, how- 
ever, clothing output recovered in 
1993, 1994 and 1995, pushing pro- 
duction to over $6.2 billion. Ex- 
ports have increased steadily since 
1990 and reached $1.3 billion in 
1995, accounting for the produc- 
tion gains (Chart B). (Over 90% of 


the 1995 exports went to the United 
States, with Japan [2%] and the 
United Kingdom [1%] a distant sec- 
ond and third.) 


Domestic manufacturers’ share 
of the Canadian market has 
declined steadily since 1989 while 
foreign producers’ continued to 
rise. In 1989, imports accounted for 
only 28% of the Canadian clothing 
market; by 1995, that share had 
increased to 42% (Chart C). In 
1989, when the FTA was brought 
into force, imported clothing from 
the United States accounted for 7% 
of all imports; by 1995 it accounted 
for 18%. The only other country to 
export more clothing to Canada 
was the People’s Republic of 
China. However, Canada's exports 
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_Exports spurred the recent rise in clothing production. 
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Sources: Annual Survey of Manufactures and International Trade Division 
* Measured by the value of total shipments. 


Chart C 
Imports accounted for 42% of the Canadian clothing market 
in 1995. 
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Sources: Annual Survey of Manufactures and International Trade Division 
* Measured by the value of total shipments. 


Selected characteristics * of 
paid workers 


Non- 
Clothing clothing 


% 
Women 75 26 
Immigrants 50 24 
Female immigrants 37 u 
Know neither 
official language 8 1 
Less than high 
schoolgraduation 54 33 
Home workers ** 5 2 


Hourly wage 
Production 
workers $8.92 $16.11 


Annual salary 
Management $36,500 $47,800 


Sources: Census of Canada, 1991 
and Annual Survey of 
Manufactures, 1994 

All non-wage characteristics are 
derived from census data and 
include both production and 
management workers. 

** Primary place of work is at home. 


to the United States have helped 
increase its positive trade balance 
with that country — from $100 mil- 
lion in 1989 to $550 million in 
1995. This has helped reduce Cana- 
da’s negative trade balance with all 
countries from $2.5 billion in 1992 
to $2.3 billion in 1995 (Industry 
Canada, 1996). 


The annual wholesale value of 
both imported and Canadian-made 
clothing increased until 1989. 
Since then, only the former has 
continued to climb. The decline in 
the Canadian market in the early 
1990s coincided with the recession. 
Only slight gains in the past few 
years suggest that Canadians are 
still buying fewer or less expensive 
garments than they once did. 


Technology affects 
employment 


All manufacturing industries have 
been affected to varying degrees by 
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International comparisons 


Clothing manufacturing employment 
has diminished in many industrialized 
countries, including Canada. This 
decline reflects a shift in world ap- 
parel production in favour of coun- 
tries with lower costs. Many of the 
latter, through increased exports to 
developed countries, have boosted 
their employment levels. Their share 
of world exports has risen from 10% 
in 1955 to 58% in 1992 (Dickerson, 
1995). 


Although Canadian wages in cloth- 
ing manufacturing are relatively low 
compared with other domestic manu- 
facturing, they are similar to those in 
other industrialized countries. Canada 
ranks high when monthly wages are 
adjusted for purchasing power parity. 


Sizing up employment in clothing manufacturing 


Monthly wages in clothing manufacturing ranked according to 
purchasing power parity (PPP), selected countries 


Monthly Monthly wage 
wage PPP * adjusted 
US$ 

Germany, 1994 1,555 AY. 
Denmark, 1992 ** 1,662 Walaa 
United States, 1994 1,101 1,101 
New Zealand, 1994 971 1,087 
Japan, 1993 1,709 1,031 
Canada, 1993 1,007 1,028 
Austria, 1994 1,259 1,024 
United Kingdom, 1993 947 992 
Belgium, 1992 1,068 921 
France, 1993 1,056 910 
Spain, 1992 ** 938 848 
Mexico, 1994 268 485 


Portugal, 1989 194 320 


Sources: International Labour Office (ILO); United Nations; OECD 

* PPP is the rate at which the currency of one country must be converted into the 
currency of another country in order to buy an equivalent basket of goods and services. 

** Includes footwear. 


Employment in clothing manufacturing is 


declining in industrialized countries ... 
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Sources: Survey of Manufactures; ILO; OECD 
* Except for the Philippines where 1983=100. 


the adoption of advanced manufac- 
turing technology (AMT). In gen- 
eral, state-of-the-art machinery and 
computers tend to increase labour 
productivity® (output per person). 
Certainly, this is true for clothing 
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manufacturing, although its adop- 
tion rate has been slower than many 
other industries’ (see Technology 
helps increase productivity). How- 
ever, since the production of cloth- 
ing in Canada has seen only modest 


gains in recent years, the concur- 
rent increase in productivity has 
resulted in a substantial decrease in 
the need for unskilled labour.’ At 
the same time, AMT has created a 
need for more skilled labour. 
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Technology helps increase productivity 


‘Labour productivity in clothing 
manufacturing has shown annual 
gains from 1988, the same year em- 
ployment began to decline. General 
findings from the 1993 Survey of In- 
novation and Advanced Technology 


support these trends: improvements in 
productivity were cited as the most 
important benefit from adopting 
AMT, and reduction in labour require- 
ments was the reason most often given 
by manufacturers for doing so. 


Labour productivity * in clothing manufacturing has increased 
since 1988, while employment ** has dropped. 
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Sources: National Accounts and Annual Survey of Manufactures 

* Measured as the ratio of gross domestic product at factor cost by paid production 
hours; in other words, output per labour unit. 

** A change in commodity classification systems introduced a break in the time 


series for 1987. 


Industry slow to adopt AMT 


The initial stages of the garment 
manufacturing process (that is, de- 
signing, pattern-making and grad- 
ing, and fabric-cutting) have been 
most affected by technology. Com- 
puter-aided design and computer- 
numerically controlled cutting 
systems have improved production 
efficiency. Also, automated gar- 
ment-pressing equipment and sort- 
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ing and packaging systems have 
streamlined the final production 
phase. However, the assembly 
stage is still labour intensive, hav- 
ing seen few major technological 
developments. Certain sub-sectors 
have been quicker to adopt AMT, 
such as knitting (which is more 
capital intensive than other sub- 
sectors) and men’s wear (which is 
less susceptible to style changes). . 


Despite these and other advances, 
Canada’s clothing manufacturing 
industry lags behind that of Europe 
and the United States in adopting 
AMT (Kurt Salmon Associates, 
1991). One reason for the lag may 
be that Canada lacks the major 
manufacturers of technology for 
clothing production. 


As of 1993, 46% of clothing 
manufacturers had adopted at least 
one AMT, compared with 82% of 
other manufacturers. While only 
4% of firms had adopted 10 or more 
technologies, one-third of all other 
manufacturers had done so. Simi- 
larly, clothing shows much lower 
adoption rates for the 10 leading 
advanced technologies. For exam- 
ple, computer-aided design, the 
technology most embraced by 
clothing manufacturers (43%), is 
still used by a greater proportion of 
other manufacturers (61%) 
(Chart D). 


Among the reasons for the indus- 
try’s lower rate is the complexity of 
design required for machinery 
capable of converting soft, limp 
fabric into three-dimensional gar- 
ments. Also, 90% of clothing 
manufacturing establishments em- 
ploy fewer than 100 people, which 
suggests that many may not have 
the resources to invest in the newest 
technologies, or would do so only 
on a replacement or ad hoc basis. 


Skilled workers in demand 


In general, the acquisition of AMT 
creates a need for more technically 
trained people to manage and work 
with the new technologies. Where 
the clothing industry differs from 
other manufacturing is its problem 
in acquiring the skilled labour now 
in demand. In 1993, 47% of cloth- 
ing firms using AMT reported 
a shortage of skills, compared 
with 24% of non-clothing firms. 
Furthermore, over the past 15 years 
clothing manufacturing has experi- 
enced more production difficulties 
because of skilled labour shortages 
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Chart D 
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Clothing manufacturing has adopted AMT * at lower rates. 
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* See Definitions. 


(14% of firms reporting difficulties 
in 1995) than have other industries 
(4%) (Chart E). Clothing manufac- 
turing also reports more unskilled 
labour shortages: 3% of firms in 
1995, versus virtually no firms for 
all other manufacturing. The indus- 
try’s low wage rate may help 
explain why some firms report such 
shortages even in recession peri- 
ods, such as in the early 1980s and 
1990s. 


Low wages also account for the 
chronic shortage of skilled workers 
in the industry. And efforts to train 
some workers in new technologies 
and new work methods, such as 
team work, may be hampered by 
their education levels and rela- 
tively poor communication skills in 
English or French. Another reason 
for the shortage is the nature of 
training programs offered by 
Canadian schools; the few pro- 
grams that exist focus more on 
fashion design than on technical 
skills. Data gathered from apparel 
schools showed that in 1995 only 
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390 of the 1,582 students graduated 
in production or management 
(Cariou, 1996). Finally, hiring and 
keeping skilled labour may be 
hindered by the “sweat shop” 
image of the clothing industry. 
Potential employees may _ be 
unaware of the increase in skilled 
job opportunities. 


Tougher competition on the 
horizon 


From 1974 to 1994, most clothing 
(and textile) products did not fall 
under the standard world trade 
rules of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Trade 
was governed by the Multi- 
Fibre Arrangement (MFA), which 
allowed participating countries to 
set quotas on imported textile and 
apparel products from individual 
countries. Quotas were intended to 
prevent developing countries from 
flooding industrialized markets 
with low-cost imports. (Canada 
currently has 43 bilateral clothing 
import restrictive agreements in 


place.) However, as a result of the 
Uruguay Round of multilateral 
trade negotiations, quotas on 
imports of textiles and apparel 
were to be eliminated over 10 
years, starting in January 1995, in 
all countries covered by the MFA. 
During the transition period, the 
remaining quotas will be increased 
according to a set schedule. Fur- 
thermore, the negotiations speci- 
fied a clothing tariff reduction, 
from an overall average of 25% to 
18%, to be phased in over the same 
10-year period (Industry Canada, 
forthcoming). Although the Cana- 
dian industry appears to be adjust- 
ing under freer North American 
trade rules, the effects of disman- 
tling the MFA are still unknown. 


Without doubt, a more liberal- 
ized trade environment will affect 
the Canadian clothing industry. 
Foreign suppliers will be able to in- 
crease their share of the Canadian 
market. However, the FTA and 
NAFTA have also made the U.S. 
market more accessible to Cana- 
dian manufacturers. The industry’s 
ability to adjust to a more competi- 
tive environment will be critical to 
its success. Sustained growth in 
exports to the United States and 
other developed countries will play 
a key role in the viability of the 
clothing manufacturing industry in 
Canada. 


Conclusion 


Employment in clothing manufac- 
turing has been steadily declining 
since 1989, the same year produc- 
tion began to fall. And it has con- 
tinued to drop despite recent 
production increases made possi- 
ble largely by more efficient tech- 
nology. 


Although both production and 
demand have increased again, the 
impetus for growth has come solely 
from rising exports ($1.3 billion in 
1995), as domestic demand has 
actually decreased annually since 
1989. Imports continue to account 
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Chart E 


Chronic shortage of skilled labour hampers production. 
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* Percentage of firms reporting production difficulties as a result of labour shortages. 


for more of the Canadian market, 
reaching a market share of 42% or 
$3.6 billion in 1995. This increase 
will likely continue with the phas- 
ing out of the Multi-Fibre Arrange- 
ment. 


In sum, further acquisition of 
advanced technology, and tougher 
global competition, will be key is- 
sues in determining future employ- 


ment needs for the Canadian 
clothing industry. O 
M@ Notes 


1 Under the FTA, all clothing tariffs be- 
tween Canada and the United States (which, 
with a few exceptions, ranged from 15% to 
25% in 1988) will be removed by January 
1998 (External Affairs Canada, 1988). Under 
NAFTA, clothing tariffs between Canada and 
Mexico (which ranged from 10% to 25% in 
1993, with some exceptions) will be phased 
out by January 2003 (Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade, 1993). 


2 Statistics Canada has estimated the total 
value of underground economic activity to 
be between 1% and 5% of the gross domestic 
product (Smith, 1994). It is not known how 
much of that can be attributed to the clothing 
industry. 


3. The Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours and the Annual Survey of Manufac- 
tures, both of which are establishment-based 
surveys, show similar employment trends. 
The Labour Force Survey (LFS) also shows 
employment losses from 1989 to 1992; how- 
ever, unlike the other two surveys, it reveals 
employment gains from 1993 to 1995, with a 
decrease in 1996. The LFS shows generally 
higher employment counts as well as differing 
trends mainly because it is a respondent- 
based survey and therefore captures the self- 
employed (who accounted for 11% of all 
employment in clothing manufacturing in 
1996, up from 7% in 1993). 


4 From 1988 to 1995, apparel imports from 
the United States grew at an average rate of 
over 25% annually, while overall imports 
rose only 4% a year. 


5 This refers to paid employees only, not to 
the self-employed. 


6 There may be other reasons for increased 
productivity. For example, the economic re- 
cession in the early 1990s likely forced many 
inefficient companies to close, whereas more 
efficient companies survived, thus increasing 
overall productivity. 


7 Paradoxically, selected regions of Canada 
are experiencing an unskilled labour short- 
age. For example, in response to a chronic 
shortage in the Manitoba apparel industry, a 
Canada-Manitoba agreement recently allowed 
up to 200 off-shore sewing operators into the 
province. 
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RRSP participation — the 
sooner the better 


David Aldridge 


O maximize registered retire- 

ment savings plan (RRSP) 
opportunities, “the golden rule is: 
start saving early” (Gay, 1995). Re- 
cently, much attention has focused 
on the magic of compound interest 
(Stokes, 1995) and its effects on 
long-term contributions. In par- 
ticular, financial institutions’ RRSP 
marketing campaigns seem to have 
tapped into concerns about a pos- 
sible reduction or elimination of 
public pension programs. Growing 
numbers of young workers are 
contributing to RRSPs. 


Past analysis has dealt with the 
RRSP population as a _ whole 
(Frenken, 1995; Frenken and 
Maser, 1993). This article focuses 
on eligible taxfilers aged 25 to 29. 
It examines their rate of participa- 
tion, frequency of contribution and 
average amounts deposited from 
1983 to 1992. It also looks at the 
incidence of cash withdrawals and 
analyzes some of the characteris- 
tics that increase or decrease the 
likelihood of RRSP participation. 


Increasing popularity of 
RRSPs 


The overall RRSP participation rate 
has increased dramatically in 
recent years. In fact, from 1983 to 
1992 the proportion of eligible 
taxfilers of all ages who contrib- 
uted to an RRSP grew from 20% to 
36%, or from 2.5 million contribu- 
tors to 4.9 million. Not all partici- 
pated every year, however. There 
were 8.6 million different RRSP 
contributors during this period and 
they participated, on average, 4.2 


David Aldridge is on education leave 
from the Small Area and Administrative 
Data Division. For information about 
this article, please contact Thomas 
Dufour, Labour Division at (613) 951- 
2088. 


Data source and definitions 


This article uses the Small Area and 
Administrative Data Division's longi- 
tudinal administrative data (LAD) file. 
The LAD, derived from the T1FF (File 
on Families based on the Tl income 
tax form), represents a random sam- 
ple of 1% of all taxfilers and their de- 
pendants who have social insurance 
numbers. Once individuals are se- 
lected for inclusion, they remain in the 
file. In 1992, the LAD contained in- 
formation on 202,390 individuals. It 
is estimated (on the basis of demo- 
graphic estimates of the population) 
that in 1992 almost 96% of Canadi- 
ans were represented in the weighted 
file. A new LAD file based on a 10% 
sample is also available. 


The focus of this article is younger 
taxfilers, those aged 25 to 29 in two 
specific years, 1983 and 1988. Only 
taxfilers eligible in at least one year 
of 5 — 1983 to 1987 for the first group 
or 1988 to 1992 for the second group 
— were analyzed. Those under 25 
were excluded from the analysis, 
since few contribute to RRSPs at that 
age (Frenken, 1995). 


years out of 10. Over half partici- 
pated 3 years or less, while only 7% 
reported contributions in all 10 
years. 


To determine how actively 
young people have participated, 
two cohorts of younger taxfilers 
were studied (see Data source and 
definitions): those aged 25 to 29 in 
1983 (1983 cohort) and in 1988 
(1988 cohort). Each cohort was fol- 
lowed for 5 years, the first from 
1983 to 1987, and the second from 
1988 to 1992.' 


In. 1933. vl 19> uote gelicible 
taxfilers in the 1983 cohort con- 
tributed to an RRSP. This propor- 
tion rose to 22% in 1987 (Table 1). 
Of the 2.2 million taxfilers eligible 
to contribute over that 5-year 


Averages of contributions and 
withdrawals exclude non-participa- 
tion years. All amounts are in 1990 
dollars. 


Cohort: persons of the same age 
range grouped together for the pur- 
pose of studying specific characteris- 
tics over time. 


Eligible taxfiler: an individual who 
has income that qualifies for RRSP 
contribution purposes, which in this 
study means employment income 
from both paid work and self-employ- 
ment for the tax year. The definition 
of eligible income was changed in 
1991, but this change had little effect 
on younger taxfilers. 


Frequency: in this study, refers to the 
number of years the person contrib- 
utes to or withdraws from an RRSP 
during the study period. The years 
need not be consecutive. Some indi- 
viduals may have filed tax returns an- 
nually, but contributed sporadically; 
others may not have filed each year. 


Low income: in this study, refers to a 
range from one dollar to $19,999. 


period, 30% (679,000) did so at 
least once. Over 60% of contribu- 
tors participated in only one or 2 
years, while 11% did so all 5 years. 


On average, members of this 
cohort participated in RRSPs 2.4 
years of the 5. Many of those who 
participated in only one or 2 years 
did® so "iat ‘the end” of “the 
period of study. 


Some 987,000 of the 2.5 million 
eligible taxfilers in the 1988 cohort 
contributed at least once over the 5 
years, for a participation rate of 
40%. For each year the rate was 
considerably higher than that of 
the equivalent year in the first 
cohort. In year one it was 19%, 8 
percentage points higher than it 
had been in the 1983 cohort. In 
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Table 1 
Young RRSP contributors 


Eligible 
taxfilers 


1983 cohort * 


1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 


1988 cohort ** 


1988 
1989 
1990 
hoot 
1992 


Contributors 


% of eligible 


Number taxfilers 


000 


1,845 
1,858 
1,847 
1,889 
1,900 


2,036 
21059 
2,061 
2,039 
2,033 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 


* Aged 25 to 29 in 1983. 
™ Aged 25 to 29 in 1988. 


year 5 it was nearly 11 percentage 
points higher. 


The average frequency of par- 
ticipation in the 1988 cohort was 
2.7 years of the 5, an increase of 0.3 
OVeL that recorded inj them L983 
cohort. Although the 51% of con- 
tributors who participated only one 
or 2 years was down almost 10 per- 
centage points, the percentage who 
contributed in all 5 years (17%) 
was much higher than the previous 
11% (Chart A). So, not only did the 
percentage of young eligible 
taxfilers contributing to RRSPs 
increase, their frequency of partici- 
pation was also higher. 


Differences in average 
contributions 


From 1983 to 1987, the 679,000 
contributors in the 1983 cohort de- 
posited $4.2 billion for an average 
annual amount of $2,600 (1990 
dollars). Men’s average annual 
contributions were larger than 
women’s: $2,800 versus $2,300. 
This can be explained in part by 
their higher earnings, as RRSP con- 
tributions are highly correlated 
with income level (Frenken, 1995). 


During the study period, these men 
earned on average $40,200 and 
women, $28,000. 


Despite the fact that the 1988 
cohort’s total contribution ($5.8 


billion) was considerably higher 
than the 1983 cohort’s, the average 
annual deposit for the second pe- 
riod was 15% lower, or $2,200 
(Table 2) and the number and 
proportion of small contributions 
higher (Chart B). Both men’s and 
women’s averages decreased by 
about $400. Contributions dropped 
significantly each year, especially 
in 1990, when there was a 20% de- 
crease from the same point (1985) 
in the earlier cohort. The decline 
can be attributed to lower employ- 
ment incomes, which averaged 
only $37,300 for men and $27,200 
for women. Overall, the proportion 
of employment income contributed 
fell from 7.2% (1983 cohort) to 
6.6% (1988 cohort). 


More contributors with low 
earnings 


At the same time, the proportion of 
eligible taxfilers who contributed 
rose from 30% to 40%. Much of the 
growth was attributable to indi- 
viduals with low earnings. The 


Chart A 


Contributors 
(%) 


40 


* Aged 25 to 29 in 1983. 
*™ Aged 25 to 29 in 1988. 


The proportion of frequent RRSP contributors has increased. 


fae 1983 cohort * 


1 2 3 4 5 


Number of years of participation 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 


1988 cohort ** 
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viduals with lower employment 
incomes represented 33% of the 
gain; those with higher earnings, 
20%. Thus, women with low earn- 
ings accounted for most of the drop 
in average contributions from the 
1983 to the 1988 cohort. 


At the family level, most con- 
tributors with low earnings 
belonged to families with low earn- 
ings, including those where spouses 
worked. Some 98% were married, 
and 63% of these had family earn- 
ings less than double their indi- 
vidual level. 


Table 2 
RRSP contributions and employment income of young RRSP 
contributors 


Contributions Employment income 


Number of 
contributors Total 


000 $ millions 1990 $ 


Average Total Average 


$ millions 1990$ 
1983 cohort * 


Overall 1,616 4,151 2,600 * 56,898 


1983 212 496 2,300 6,924 
1984 275 674 2,400 9,248 
1985 328 833 2,500 11,472 
1986 391 1,062 2,700 14,043 
1987 410 1,085 2,600 15,212 


1988 cohort ** 

Overall 2,654 5,779 2,200 tt 87,333 
1988 393 844 2,100 12,505 
1989 480 980 2,000 15,789 
1990 525 1,075 2,000 17,485 
1991 602 1,319 2,200 19,710 
1992 655 1,561 2,300 21,844 


35,300 tt 


32,800 
33,700 
35,100 
36,100 
37,200 


33,000 


31,900 
33,000 
33,300 
33,000 
33,600 


Lower frequency of 
contribution 


The average contribution of those 
who participated all 5 years was 
not significantly different from one 
cohort to the next (Table 3). Neither 
did the income dynamics of this 
group change. These people contin- 
ued to have relatively high annual 
earnings and, in most cases, con- 
tributed annually to defer taxes. On 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 

* Aged 25 to 29 in 1983. 

* Aged 25 to 29 in 1988. 

t Contributors were counted once for each year of contribution. 

tt These figures represent the average amounts deposited and/or earned by 
contributors per year of participation over the 5-year period. 


number of RRSP participants with 
low employment income jumped 
64% from one cohort to the next, to 
over 400,000. Because they were 


Chart B 
The number of small contributions has grown dramatically. 


responsible for over 43% of the 
increase in the total number of con- 
tributors, they had a dampening 
effect on both employment income 
and RRSP contribution averages. 
Those earning $40,000 and over 
were also contributing in greater 
numbers, but their growth was 
much lower (20%). They were 
responsible for just 13% of the 
increase in contributors. 


The differences between men’s 
and women’s contribution patterns 
are considerable. In 1988, women 
who earned under $20,000 (but 
greater than zero) were responsible 
for 58% of the increase in the 
number of female contributors, 
while those who earned $40,000 
and over accounted for less than 
3%. Among male taxfilers growth 
was more evenly distributed. Indi- 
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Number of contributions 
(000) 
1,000 


al 1983 cohort * 1988 cohort ** 


1to<2 2to<3 3to<4 4to<5 5to<6 6to</ 7to<8 8to<9 
Amount contributed ($ 000) 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 
* Aged 25 to 29 in 1983. 
™ Aged 25 to 29 in 1988. 
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Table 3 

| Average RRSP contribution 
by cohort and frequency of 
contribution 


Contribution 


1990 $ 


Frequency 
years 


1983 cohort * 
2,300 
2,500 
2,500 
2,700 
2,800 
1988 cohort ** 
1,700 
1,800 
2,000 
2,200 
2,/00 


Source: Small Area and Administrative 
Data Division 

* Aged 25 to 29 in 1983. 

** Aged 25 to 29 in 1988. 


the other hand, participants with 
lower earnings tended to contribute 
more sporadically. Of those who 
contributed only one or 2 years, 
members of the 1988 cohort con- 
tributed on average over 25% less 
than. their “predecessorswe so, 
although the number of contribu- 
tors with lower employment 
incomes grew, the size of contribu- 
tion diminished and continued to 
be infrequent. 


Characteristics of RRSP 
contributors 


Characteristics likely to affect par- 
ticipation in an RRSP are similar for 
both cohorts. Most influential is the 
younger worker’s level of earnings 
(Table 4). In the 1988 cohort, 21% 
of individuals earning less than 
$10,000 contributed at least once 
to an RRSP. This proportion 
increased for each group to 88% for 
those earning $50,000 or more. And 
persons with some investment in- 
come (which is highly correlated 
with levels of employment income) 
had a participation rate of 58%, 2.5 
times higher than those with no in- 


vestment income. Also, eligible 
taxfilers with some self-employ- 
ment income were significantly 
more likely to participate than 
those reporting no such income. 
This may be because self-em- 
ployed individuals are not able to 
participate in employer-sponsored 
pension plans, and therefore have 
a greater need to plan for their own 
retirement. Being married also dra- 
matically increases the odds of 
contributing, while having children 
decreases the odds. 


Significant withdrawals 


RRSP savings cashed in annually 
by taxfilers of all ages must be 
taken into account in a study of 
RRSP contributions. (For a detailed 
analysis of RRSP withdrawals in 
recent years see Frenken, 1996.) 
Since withdrawals have been iden- 


tifiable from tax data only since 
1988, this analysis considers those 
from the second cohort.’ Of the 2.5 
million younger taxfilers eligible 
to contribute during this time, over 
10% or 256,000 withdrew at least 
once from their RRSPs. The aver- 
age annual amount withdrawn was 
$3,200 for men and $2,600 for 
women (Table 5). 


Persons who withdrew at least 
once did so on average 1.3 years 
out of 5. Their average frequency 
of contribution was 2.7 years out of 
5, which may explain, in part, why 
the average amount withdrawn was 
significantly higher than the aver- 
age amount of contribution. Those 
cashing in all their RRSP savings in 
one year may have had more than 
one years’ contribution available 
to them. 


Table 4 
Characteristics of young RRSP contributors (1988 cohort *) 


Eligible 
taxfilers 


Total 


Employment income 
$1 to 9,999 

$10,000 to 19,999 
$20,000 to 29,999 
$30,000 to 39,999 
$40,000 to 49,999 
$50,000 and over 


Investment 
Income declared 
None declared 


Self employment 
Income declared 
None declared 


Marital and parental status 
Married 

With children 

Without children 
Single 

With children 

Without children 


Contributors 


% of eligible 
Number ** taxfilers 
000 


2,476 


000 


1,170 
409 
422 
276 
126 

73 


Wee 
1p299 


340 
2,136 


1,439 
445 


340 
253 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 


* Aged 25 to 29 in 1988. 


** Number eligible to contribute who did so at least once over the 1988-to-1992 period. 
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Table 5 
Average withdrawal made by 
persons aged 25 to 29 in 1988 


Women 


1990 $ 


Overall 3,200 * 2,600 * 
1988 3,100 2,400 
1989 3,100 2,500 
1990 3,500 2,700 
1991 3,400 2,700 
1992 3,100 2,800 


Year Men 


Source: Small Area and Administrative 
Data Division 
* These averages represent the average 
withdrawal per year of withdrawal, over 
the 5-year period. 


People dipping into these sav- 
ings were still fewer than those 
contributing, and total amounts 
cashed in were small compared 
with contributions. For every 
young person withdrawing over the 
5-year period there were almost 
four contributors, and for every 
one dollar withdrawn there were 
six in contributions. In 1992, the 
most recent year in this study, 
655,000 young people contributed 
$1.6 billion to RRSPs while just 
81,000 withdrew $241 million. 


Contributors and withdrawers 
were not mutually exclusive in any 
given year; some people both con- 
tributed and withdrew in a single 
tax year. Of those who withdrew, 
44% contributed the same year. 
Most were not sporadic or first- 
time contributors, but participated 
an average 3.2 years of the 5. 


This pattern may have been 
caused in part by the timing of 
these transactions. While with- 
drawals are reported on a calendar 
year basis, allowable contributions 
can be made up to 60 days after 
December 31.4 During the year 
these young workers may have 


needed to draw on their RRSP sav- 
ings to meet immediate financial 
obligations. However, they could 
have made a contribution before 
the end of the following February 
for a number of reasons: their finan- 
cial situation may have improved 
by year end; they may have taken 
advantage of arrangements offered 
by financial institutions;> or they 
may have decided to contribute to 
their RRSPs to reduce their tax 
liability. 


Conclusion 


More young people than ever 
before are investing in RRSPs. 
While middle and high income 
earners have always used the tax 
deferral opportunity, much of the 
recent increase in contribution 
activity has come from those with 
lower earnings. This development 
has caused the average amount of 
contribution to drop. 


Younger workers contribute 
regularly to RRSPs in order to 
achieve greater financial independ- 
ence for future retirement, which 
should result in less reliance on 
government transfers. There are 
indications that their growing RRSP 
participation will likely persist, 
particularly because of their con- 
cern over future availability of 


government pensions (Cohen, 
1996). 
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#@ Notes 


1 The ages in each cohort were evenly 
distributed, that is, each one represented about 
20% of the total in each cohort. 


2 During the recession of the early 1990s, 
fewer young people would have had the 
discretionary income to invest in RRSPs. For 
details on the 1990 decline in overall RRSP 
participation and the contrasting 1991 growth, 
see Frenken and Maser (1993). 


3 Excluded are withdrawals under the Home 
Buyers’ Plan, which are not reported on tax 
returns (Frenken, 1996). 


4 Therefore, the withdrawals shown are 
those made from January | to December 31 of 
a given year, whereas contributions reported 
may have been made from January 1 of a 
given year to the end of February (or begin- 
ning of March) of the subsequent year. In fact, 
in the past up to 80% of annual contributions 
claimed on each year’s tax returns were actu- 
ally deposited in January and February of the 
next year. 


5 Many institutions offer RRSP contribu- 
tion loans to their clients, with a postponed 
repayment schedule effective only after a tax 
refund. 
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Low incomes and RRSPs 


Hubert Frenken 


P eople with medium and high 
incomes are not the only ones 
contributing to registered retire- 
ment savings plans (RRSPs). In 
1994 (the most recent data at the 
time of writing), 782,000 contribu- 
tors (almost 15% of all RRSP par- 
ticipants) reported under $20,000 
in total income on their tax returns, 
and 158,000 (3%) had less than 
$10,000. This situation was un- 
heard of not many years ago. But, 
just as the percentage of young 
contributors has increased signifi- 
cantly since the early 1980s 
(Aldridge, 1997), so too has the 
participation of persons with low 
incomes. 


The advantages of contributing 
by the latter group have been ques- 
tioned (Canadian Institute of Actu- 
aries, 1995: McCarthy, 1996). 
Indeed, workers with low incomes 
have little incentive to participate 
(see Low motivation). This article 
looks at their growing participation 
and suggests reasons for the 
increase. Using longitudinal data 
(see About the data) it examines 
participation by sex and income 
(both personal and family). 


Significant increases 


In 1982, RRSP contributors num- 
bered less than 2.1 million, 17% of 
all eligible taxfilers (Table). By 
1992, there were 4.6 million par- 
ticipants, representing 37% of all 
those eligible. Not unexpectedly, 
filers with personal incomes of 
$30,000 or over (1990 dollars) were 
responsible for the bulk of this 
growth. Their numbers grew from 
less than 1.5 million to almost 2.8 


Hubert Frenken was with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
For information about this article please 
contact Thomas Dufour, Labour Division, 
at (613) 951-2088. 


About the data 


The data for 1982 and 1992 are from 
the Small Area and Administrative 
Data Division’s original (1% sample) 
longitudinal administrative data 
(LAD) file. Information for 1994 is 
from the Labour Division’s RRSP 
room file. For descriptions of the LAD 
file see “RRSP participation — the 
sooner the better” in this issue. For 
information about the RRSP room file 
see Frenken (1995). 


For 1982 and 1992 all income 
amounts were converted to 1990 dol- 
lars. The presence of employment 


million, and their participation rate 
increased from 34% of those eligi- 
ble, to 59%. The rate for those with 
under $20,000? increased as well, 
from just 4% to 16%; for filers with 
incomes from $20,000 to $29,999, 
it grew from 15% to 37%. In 1982, 
RRSP contributors with under 
$20,000 were just 10% of the total. 
By 1992, they represented 17% of 
all participants. For those with 
$20,000 to $29,999 the percentage 
increased from 18% to 22%. 


Many more women 


Women have accounted for most of 
the growth in RRSP participation in 
the last 15 years. They represented 
less than 33% of contributors in 
1982, but 42% by 1992. Although 
their proportion has grown more 
rapidly among high income than 
low income contributors, women 
still make up the majority of the lat- 
ter. Those with incomes of $30,000 
or more increased from 23% of 
participants in 1982 to 31% in 
1992, and those with under 
$20,000, from 60% to 65%. 


income (from both paid work and 
self-employment) in 1982 was used to 
determine RRSP eligibility that year. 
For 1992, employment income in 
1991 was used. This process may 
have understated the number of eligi- 
ble taxfilers (and slightly overstated 
RRSP participation), since some peo- 
ple with no employment income in 
1991 could still contribute in 1992, 
because of unused RRSP room carried 
forward. For details on RRSP eligi- 
bility rules see Frenken (1995). 


More contributors with low 
family income 


Married taxfilers (legally married 
only) who were eligible to contrib- 
ute to RRSPs and had family 


Low motivation 


For taxfilers with low incomes, RRSP 
deductions claimed from’ gross 
income may result in little, if any, tax 
savings. In 1993, only 45% of 
taxfilers with total income under 
$20,000 (but greater than zero) paid 
taxes and just 18% with less than 
$10,000 did so (Revenue Canada, 
1995). 


Furthermore, government pension 
programs, namely, Old Age Security 
(OAS), Guaranteed Income Supple- 
ment (GIS) and the Canada and Que- 
bec Pension Plan (C/QPP), provide 
many of these people with pension 
benefits equivalent to or even higher 
than their pre-retirement earnings. ' 
For example, a single person retiring 
in 1993 at age 65, with previous em- 
ployment income of $10,000, could 
be entitled to government pensions 
amounting to $11,200 annually. 
Someone with $15,000 in employ- 
ment income could have nearly 80% 
replaced by the public programs 
(Maser, 1995). 
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Table 


Number and percentage of eligible taxfilers contributing to 


RRSPs 


eS a RE RI NLT BY 0 BEET FTE SS TS ES REE EE EE SE SEES SL TD 


Both sexes 


Income * 


1982 
Total 


$1 to 29,999 
$1 to 9,999 
$10,000 to 19,999 
$20,000 to 29,999 
$30,000 and over 


1992 


Total 

$1 to 29,999 1,792 
$1 to 9,999 139 
$10,000 to 19,999 635 
$20,000 to 29,999 1,018 

$30,000 and over 2,789 


Men Women 


% of % of % of 
eligible 
Number taxfilers Number taxfilers Number taxfilers 


eligible eligible 


‘000 


1,399 
261 

9 

78 
174 
1,138 


2,636 
TAN 
46 
222 


37 443 
59 1,925 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 


* 1990 dollars. 


incomes under $30,000 decreased 
by nearly 300,000 over the 10-year 
period; on the other hand, married 
contributors in this income group 
increased by almost 100,000, or 
from 5% to 16% of these taxfilers. 
Again, this growth can be attributed 
largely to the increasing participa- 
tion of women — from 22% to 39% 
of married contributors with family 
incomes under $30,000. 


Why the continued high 
participation? 


There is no indication that RRSP 
participation for taxfilers with low 
incomes has declined since 1992. 
In fact, the number of contributors 
with income under $20,000 was 
unchanged in 1994 (774,000). 


If tax benefits for this group are 
modest and government pensions 
more or less adequate, why do 
these individuals continue to par- 
ticipate in such large numbers? 
Many may have been influenced by 
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financial institutions’ advertising 
campaigns and by growing public 
concern over the future of govern- 
ment-sponsored programs (Cohen, 
1996). A considerable number are 
young and, although they may re- 
alize small immediate tax savings, 
their long-term benefits may be 
quite significant, given the tax-free 
compound interest credited to 
them. 


Not all contributions are saved 
until retirement. Many people may 
withdraw some or all deposits 
shortly after contributing, even 
within the same tax year. Previous 
analysis has found that for every 
five dollars contributed in recent 
years, one is cashed in before 
taxfilers reach age 65. Many of 
those dipping into their RRSP sav- 
ings have low incomes (Frenken, 
1996). Nevertheless, most of these 
taxfilers’ deposits will probably 
remain until retirement, which 
should mean reduced dependency 
on the government safety net. O 


Low incomes and RRSPs 


@ Note 


1 Asaresult of the March 1996 budget, the 
OAS and GIS program will be phased out and 
replaced with a new Seniors Benefit by 2001. 
It will provide greater payments to those with 
zero or modest income from other sources, but 
will reduce benefits for those with high 
incomes. Under the new system an estimated 
75% of seniors will receive benefits the same 
as or higher than those under the current 
programs (Department of Finance, 1996). This 
increase in benefits and beneficiaries may 
affect future RRSP participation by workers 
with low incomes. 


2 This and all subsequent references to 
income under a stated amount exclude zero 
and negative income. (In contrast, the first 
paragraph of this article refers to all amounts, 
including zero). 
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Work arrangements: 1995 


overview 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


n November 1995, Statistics 

Canada, with financial support 
from Human Resources Develop- 
ment Canada, conducted the sec- 
ond Survey of Work Arrangements 
(SWA) of Canadian workers. The 
objectives of this survey were to 
update 1991 SWA data relating to 
business practices, juggling work 
and school, balancing work and 
family, and job quality; to fill in 
data gaps in the earlier survey; and 
to extend coverage to the self- 
employed (see Data source). 


This overview presents some of 
the findings and highlights con- 
spicuous relationships. Fuller 
analysis will appear in future issues 
of Perspectives and elsewhere. 


Business practices 


While much has been heard or writ- 
ten about ongoing corporate 
restructuring (for example, con- 
tracting out, relocation, mergers, 
downsizing), not much is known, 
Statistically speaking, about 
changes in the work arrangements 
of employees.' A comparison of the 
results from the 1991 and 1995 Sur- 
veys of Work Arrangements (both 
held in November to eliminate the 
effects of seasonality) provides 
some of the missing information. 
However, since there are only two 
observation points, and because the 
two surveys took place at different 
phases of the business cycle, it is 
not clear to what extent the changes 
observed reflect real trends as op- 
posed to cyclical patterns. It is also 
unclear to what extent shifts in in- 
dustries and occupations may have 
contributed to revised practices; 
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such effects, if any, are likely to be 
small during the short interval be- 
tween the two surveys. 


Since most findings will be pre- 
sented in percentages, it is worth 
noting that employees aged 15 to 
69 in 1991 counted 10.8 million,’ 
and in 1995, 11.1 million. The self- 
employed in that same age group in 
1995 totalled 2.1 million. Unless 
otherwise stated, this paper refers 
to paid workers (employees) only. 


Changes 
A comparison of the 1991 and 1995 
data reveals the following: 


m The proportion of employees 
aged 15 to 69 usually working a 
five-day, Monday-to-Friday 
schedule (that is, no weekends) 
was around 60% for both sur- 
veys. 


m@ However, weekend work has in- 
creased considerably. In 1991, 
approximately 10% of employ- 
ees reported usually working on 
Saturdays, and 4% on Sundays; 
in 1995, the proportions had 
risen to 14% and 8%. 


@ The proportion of workers with 
a regular daytime schedule, the 
so-called “9 to 5” schedule, was 
little changed — it was 70% in 
1991 and 68% in 1995. Though 
the percentage who had a shift, 
irregular, on-call or casual 
schedule also remained fairly 
stable, the proportion for whom 
such an arrangement was a re- 
quirement of the job (no choice) 
went up from 69% to 78%. 


@ The proportion of workers with 
a flexitime work arrangement 
(that is, an arrangement that per- 
mitted, within limits, some vari- 
ation of work start and end times) 
rose from 16% to 24% (to 2.6 
million). 


Data source 


The 1991 Survey of Work Arrange- 
ments (SWA), a supplement to the 
November Labour Force Survey 
(LFS) of the same year, gathered 
data on work schedules, shift work, 
flexitime, on-call work, working 
from home, and moonlighting. The 
November 1995 survey extended 
coverage to the self-employed and 
added new information on job qual- 
ity, among other topics. Included in 
both surveys are questions on rates 
of pay, union membership and paid 
overtime. Combined with the LFS 
data on the personal and family 
characteristics of workers, the SWA 
offers a wealth of information on 
these issues, as well as on the broader 
topics of business practices, balanc- 
ing work and family, and juggling 
work and school. 


@ Similarly, work at home saw an 
increase. The proportion of em- 
ployees who regularly did some 
or all of their paid work at home 
rose from 6% to 9% (to one mil- 
lion). 


New data 
Among the new key findings are the 
following: 


m Approximately 8% (171,000) of 
all part-time employees shared 
their job with another worker in 
November 1995. Close to 84% 
of all job-sharers were women. 


m The survey asked the one mil- 
lion respondents who did all or 
part of their work from home if 
they were provided with certain 
equipment to help them carry 
out their duties. Approximately 
22% of these employees said 
they were issued a computer; 
14%, a modem, and 11%, a fax 
machine. 
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™ Roughly 14% of employees usu- 
ally worked paid overtime each 
week, for an average of about 6 
hours. This finding may be use- 
ful in discussions on the redis- 
tribution of paid overtime as a 
means of reducing unemploy- 
ment. 


m Approximately 12% of respond- 
ents (1.3 million) described their 
job as non-permanent.’ Of this 
group, close to one-half de- 
scribed their job as term, con- 
tract or temporary; another 
one-third, as casual, and the rest, 
as seasonal or other. 


m™ On average, employees’ hourly 
earnings were $15.01.* 


@ In addition, over one-half of 
workers (51%) were covered by 
an employer-sponsored retire- 
ment plan or group RRSP; 59%, 
by a health plan, and 55%, by a 
dental plan. Furthermore, 57% 
of employees were entitled to 
paid sick leave, and 73%, to paid 
vacation leave.° 


Juggling school and work 


Balancing work and school is a per- 
sistent issue (Sunter, 1992). This 
overview examines the extent to 
which the work arrangements of 
youths (15 to 24 year-olds) in full- 
or part-time school attendance 
(736,000) differ from those of their 
counterparts not in _— school 
(1,060,000), and whether the dif- 
ferences demonstrate an attempt by 
students to strike a better balance 
between the competing demands. 


@ As one would expect, the Mon- 
day-to-Friday inclusive work 
schedule is rare among em- 
ployed youths in school. Only 
9% had this schedule in 1995, 
compared with 51% of their 
counterparts not in school. In 
contrast, weekend work was 
more common among students 
(43% for Saturday work and 29% 
for Sunday work). Only 19% of 
young non-students worked’ on 
Saturdays, and 10% on Sundays. 
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m Only one-quarter (26%) of 
young employed students had a 
regular daytime work schedule, 
compared with 60% of non- 
students. Shift, irregular, on-call 
or casual work schedules were 
the norm for students; 71% 
working these schedules did so 
to accommodate their school 
demands. 


m In terms of work arrangements, 
only a small fraction of young 
students and _ non-students 
worked from home (3% each), 
although a higher proportion of 
the former enjoyed a flexitime 
work arrangement (18% versus 
13%). Also, the incidence of non- 
permanent employment among 
students (31%) was almost dou- 
ble that of non-students (17%). 


m As expected, the volume of work 
was much heavier among non- 
students. Only 18% worked part 
time, compared with 89% of stu- 
dents. Approximately 25% of 
employed young people in 
school worked less than 10 hours 
each week: hardly any of those 
not in school put in so few hours. 
In contrast, 16% of employed 
non-students worked more than 
40 hours each week, compared 
with almost no students. Finally, 
16% of non-students usually 
worked paid overtime, three 
times the incidence among work- 
ing students. 


The differences in work sched- 
ules, volume and arrangements 
lend some support to the view that 
the need to balance work and 
school plays a crucial role in the 
decisions of young sudents. 


Balancing work and family 
responsibilities 


Balancing work and family also 
presents challenges (Marshall, 
1994). While family demands come 
in all forms and affect workers of 
all ages and both sexes, this over- 
view looks at female workers aged 
25 to 44 with pre-school aged chil- 
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dren, a group with particularly high 
work absence rates owing to fam- 
ily demands (Akyeampong, 1995).° 
In November 1995, these women 
numbered 788,000, while their 
counterparts without pre-schoolers 
totalled 2,259,000. How did these 
two groups compare with respect to 
work schedules, volume and ar- 
rangements? 


m Employed women aged 25 to 44 
with pre-school aged children 
were only slightly less likely to 
have a Monday-to-Friday inclu- 
sive work schedule (59% versus 
64%) than those without. 
Though they were also only 
slightly more likely to work shift, 
irregular, on-call or casual 
schedules (29% versus 25%), 
about one-quarter cited care for 
children as the main reason for 
doing so. In terms of weekend 
work the two groups were iden- 
tical: about 10% worked on Sat- 
urdays and about half that 
proportion (5%) on Sundays. 


m@ Some 12% of both groups 
described their job as non- 
permanent. 


m As expected, the volume of work 
provided by employed women 
with pre-schoolers was lower 
than that of their counterparts 
without young children. Ap- 
proximately 31% of the former 
worked part time, compared with 
21% of the latter. Also, the pro- 
portion working under 10 hours 
each week (4%) was double that 
of the other group, and the per- 
centage working over 40 hours 
(7%), about half. 


m Employed women with pre- 
schoolers were also slightly 
more likely to have work ar- 
rangements that helped to bal- 
ance work and care of children. 
Approximately 28% had flexi- 
time arrangements, compared 
with 25% of their counterparts 
without pre-schoolers. Some 
13% worked from home, com- 
pared with 11%. 
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Job quality 


There is a growing public percep- 
tion that the “quality” of jobs is 
deteriorating. Advocates of this 
thesis argue that good jobs — as 
judged by such attributes as wage 
rate, availability of employer- 
sponsored pension, health and den- 
tal plans, and entitlement to paid 
sick and vacation leave, to name a 
few’ — are being replaced by not so 
good ones. They often note that in 
absolute and relative terms, tempo- 
rary jobs are increasing (Krahn, 
1995), part-time jobs are growing 
(Statistics Canada, 1996a), public 
sector’ employment is declining 
(Statistics Canada, 1996b), and 
small businesses have become key 
players in employment growth (Picot, 
Baldwin and Dupuy, 1994). In 
effect, they are saying that, looked 
at in isolation, permanent jobs seem 
better than non-permanent ones, 
full-time better than part-time, pub- 
lic sector better than private sector, 
and jobs in large firms better than 
those in small firms.’ Data from the 
1995 SWA shed some light on this 
debate (Appendix). Among the 
major findings are the following: 


m Average hourly earnings in per- 
manent jobs in November 1995 
($15.39) were almost three dol- 
lars better than those in non- 
permanent jobs. The difference 
between full-time ($16.05) and 
part-time jobs was around five 
dollars. 


@ Employees with permanent, with 
full-time, or with public sector 
jobs had greater access to non- 
wage benefits. For example, on 
average, 60% of employees in 
permanent or full-time jobs 
were covered by an employer- 
sponsored pension, health or 
dental plan, compared with 
about 20% in non-permanent or 
part-time jobs. The correspond- 
ing proportion in public sector 
jobs was even higher, at around 
80%. The picture was similar for 
paid sick leave entitlement. 
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m The likelihood of being covered 
by non-wage benefit plans and 
of having paid sick leave enti- 
tlement also increased with firm 
size — from around 30% in the 
smallest firms to approximately 
80% or more in the largest. 
Hourly earnings also rose by firm 
size — from $12.16 in firms with 
under 20 employees to a little 
over $20.00 in those with more 
than 500. 


m The proportion of employees 
entitled to paid vacation leave 
was generally higher than that 
with paid sick leave entitlement. 
Again, coverage was higher in 
permanent, full-time, or public 
sector jobs and in those in larger 
firms: about 80% or more of 
these employees enjoyed such 
benefits. 


@ In a world of increasing stress 
and conflicting demands, a flexi- 
time work arrangement offers 
some relief: it is a good job at- 
tribute, more likely to be found 
in permanent, full-time or pub- 
lic sector jobs: about one in four 
such workers had this privilege 
compared with one in five in 
non-permanent, part-time or pri- 
vate sector jobs. Very large firms 
seem to offer greater opportuni- 
ties for flexitime work arrange- 
ments. 


Self-employment 


Approximately 2.1 million people 
aged 15 to 69 were self-employed'® 
in their main job in November 
1995. This was 15% higher than the 
level in November 1991. This 
growth was greater than that among 
paid workers (just 3%). Following 
are some key findings of the 1995 
SWA: 


m As expected, working from 
home is very common among 
the self-employed. Over half 
(53%) of the 2.1 million oper- 
ated their businesses from home. 


m The main reasons for engaging 
in self-employment were enjoy- 


ment of independence (42%), 
carrying on a family business 
(17%), no other work available 
(12%), and a desire to make 
more money (10%). 


About 184,000 moonlighters, 
some of whom were employees in 
their main job and some who were 
self-employed in their main job, 
worked for themselves in the sec- 
ond job. Most (78%) operated these 
second jobs from home. 


Work hour preferences of 
employees 


One question in the 1995 SWA 
sought information on the work 
hour preferences of Canadian paid 
workers. The question read: “At 
this job, given the choice, would 
[you] at [your] current wage, pre- 
fer to work (mark one only) 


1. Fewer hours for less pay? 
2. More hours for more pay? 


The same hours for the same 
pay?” 


Answers to this question, along 
with information collected in other 
parts of the survey, would be of 
interest to people concerned with 
issues of underemployment, over- 
employment, and redistribution of 
work.'' A few findings are pre- 
sented here: 


@ Approximately two in three paid 
workers (66%) preferred to work 
the same hours for the same pay. 


m About 6% of paid workers (the 
majority being women) indi- 
cated a preference for fewer 
hours for less pay. 


m@ About 28% preferred to work 
more hours for more pay. How- 
ever, almost 50% of youths, of 
part-timers and of persons in 
non-permanent jobs preferred to 
work more hours. 


@ Except for Quebec, higher than 
average proportions of workers 
preferring more hours were ob- 
served in slack labour market 
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Chart 
Three out of ten employees would 


% of employees 


40 Prefer more hours 
i for more pay 


Atlantic Quebec 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 


regions (that is, areas with un- 
employment rates higher than 
the national average). The pro- 
portions declined as one moved 
west: from 32% of workers in 
the Atlantic region to 26% in 
British Columbia (Chart). In 
Quebec, only 23% of workers 
indicated such a preference. 


m Similarly, only 3% of workers in 
the Atlantic region preferred 
fewer work hours, compared 
with about 6% in Ontario, the 
Prairies and British Columbia. 
In Quebec, the percentage was a 
bit higher, over 7%. 


A public-use microdata file of SWA 
survey results is available for 
$1,500.00 (product number 
71M0013XDB). To order, please 
contact Mike Sivyer at | 800 461- 
9050 or (613) 951-4598; fax (613) 
951-0562. 


O 
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Ontario 


prefer to work more hours. 


Prefer fewer hours 
for less pay 


EI 


Prairies British Columbia 


@ Notes 


1 The distribution between full- and part- 
time jobs and, to some extent, temporary and 
non-temporary jobs (as defined by the Gen- 
eral Social Survey) are exceptions. 


2 Unlike the previously published figure 
(10.3 million), this count was reweighted to 
the 1991 Census and includes 65 to 69 year- 
olds. 


3. The SWA definition of a non-permanent 
job went beyond the restrictive definition of 
temporary job used in the General Social 
Survey (that is, a job with an end date) or by 
several past household-based surveys such as 
the Labour Market Activity Survey (that is, a 
job lasting less than six months). It was based 
simply on the agreement when the job began, 
irrespective of a specified end date or dura- 
tion. 


4 This figure is the derived average for all 
respondents, whether they are salaried or paid 
by the hour. 


5 Although federal and provincial employ- 
ment standards and labour laws generally 
entitle employees to at least two weeks of 
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paid vacation, some workers do not enjoy 
such a benefit. These include some contract, 
term, on-call and casual workers. It is also 
conceivable that some workers who are ex- 
pected to take pay in lieu of vacation time 
may have responded negatively to the related 
survey question. A close examination of the 
profile of respondents who indicated they 
were not entitled to paid vacation is under 
way. 


6 Working men of the same age in similar 
family situations lost hardly any work time 
for this reason. 


7 Other relevant job characteristics, not 
covered by the SWA, include the degree of 
stress associated with the job, promotion 
prospects, boredom and repetitiveness. 


8 The public sector includes employees 
working for the federal government, provin- 
cial or local governments, agencies or other 
government bodies, Crown corporations, or 
government-owned institutions such as 
schools or hospitals. The private sector 
includes all other employees and the self- 
employed. 


9 There is doubtless a high correlation 
between these job types. For example, public 
sector jobs are more likely to be permanent 
and full-time. These factors have not been 
controlled for in this overview. 


10 Self-employed workers include working 
owners of incorporated or unincorporated 
businesses who work for themselves, with or 
without paid help. 


For another look at SWA data on the self- 
employed, see “Key labour and income facts” 
in this issue. 


11 A detailed analysis of data pertaining to 
this question, including differences in proxy/ 
non-proxy responses, is planned for release 
sometime in 1997. 
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Job quality indicators by job type and firm size, 1995 


Number of employed 
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sponsored 
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Paid sick leave entitlement 
Paid vacation leave 


In flexitime work 
arrangement 
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Health plan 
Dental plan 


Paid sick leave entitlement 
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Job type * 


Non- 


All Permanent permanent 


11,084 
15.01 


9,683 
15.39 


p27 2 
12.42 


Full-time 


8,968 
16.05 


% 


Public 
sector 


Private 


Part-time sector 


2,116 
11.01 


2,058 
19.46 


9,016 
13.97 


25 i¢ 


Firm size (number of employees) 


Under 20 


33/99 
12.16 


20-99 


3,507 
14.76 


% 


100-500 Over 500 


29292 
17.37 


puis! 
20.16 


54 
64 
59 


60 
73 


20 


Note: A worker is considered full-time if he or she usually works 30 hours or more a week at the main job. Part-timers usually work 
less than 30 hours. For other definitions see notes 3 and 8. 


* 


These job types are not mutually exclusive of each other. 
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What’s new? 


m@ JUST RELEASED 


m™ Three income studies from the Survey of 
Consumer Finances and Household 
Facilities and Equipment Survey 


Earnings of Men and Women, 1995 


With private sector wage settlements being outstripped 
by inflation, and public sector wage freezes common, 
how do earnings of men and women compare? And how 
do education, age, full- and part-time status and job 
tenure affect earnings differences? Earnings of Men and 
Women, 1995 (Catalogue no. 13-217-XPB) helps to 
answer these questions. This publication presents 
average and median earnings, earnings distributions 
and female-to-male earnings ratios by various 
characteristics, including province, age, education, 
occupation and work experience. Statistics for this 
publication are derived from the Survey of Consumer 
Finances, an annual supplement to the Labour Force 
Survey. 


Household Facilities by Income and Other 


Characteristics, 1996 


How does the level of household income affect 
Canadian households? What is the relationship between 
household income and home ownership or the presence 
of various household facilities and equipment? 
Household Facilities by Income and Other 
Characteristics, 1996 (Catalogue no. 13-218-XPB) 
looks at these and other relationships between income 
and household characteristics, by linking 1996 facilities 
with 1995 income data. This publication also looks at the 
relationship between monthly cash rent and annual 
income. It provides selected statistics on low income 
households as well. Statistics are derived from a 
database linking the Survey of Consumer Finances, the 
Household Facilities and Equipment Survey, the Labour 
Force Survey and the Rent Survey. 


Family Incomes, Census Families, 1995 


What are the trends and patterns of income for census 
families (that is, nuclear families as opposed to extended 
families) and people who are not in a census family? 
Family Incomes, Census Families, 1995 (Catalogue no. 
13-208-XPB) looks at the incomes of husband-wife 
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families, single-parent families and persons not in 
families. It shows their distribution by size of income, 
major source of income, region or province, age, sex and 
other characteristics. The census family concept used is 
identical to that of the Canadian census. Statistics for 
this publication are derived from the Survey of 
Consumer Finances. 


For further information concerning these three 
publications, contact Réjean Lasnier at (613) 951-5266; 
Internet: income@statcan.ca. O 


@ Rural labour markets 


The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) has released a new report on the 
characteristics and dynamics of rural labour markets in 
Canada and other member nations of the OECD. 


Territorial Indicators of Employment: Focusing on 
Rural Development, compiled with the assistance of 
Statistics Canada, shows that agriculture is no longer the 
dominant sector providing employment for rural 
populations in OECD countries. Today, in all member 
nations, most rural employment opportunities are in 
non-agricultural activities. 


Even in the predominantly rural regions, less than a 
quarter of total employment is in agriculture, forestry 
and fisheries. At least every second job is in the service 
sector, and in some countries, the proportion is even 
higher. 


Employment growth in these regions has been 
primarily, if not exclusively, due to substantial 
increases in service sector employment. Between 1980 
and 1990 employment in this sector grew 15% to 25% in 
these areas. In most countries, this was often better than 
the national average. 


Such was the case for Canada and Norway. So, the 
rural setting is not a handicap to job creation. On the 
contrary, it can yield both innovative and dynamic 
approaches to such a challenge. 


Territorial Indicators of Employment: Focusing on 
Rural Development is now available. For further 
information on this release, or to order this report, 
contact Ray Bollman, Agriculture Division, Statistics 
Canada at (204) 727-9734, or Ken Donnelly, Human 
Resources Development Canada at (819) 994-6701. O 
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m= Temporary help agencies 


The feature article in the second-quarter 1996 issue of 
Services Indicators, “The temporary help service 
industry: Its role, structure and growth,” studies the 
industry that supplies temporary help to business and 
industry. Temporary help plays an important role in 
human resources management, similar to that of just-in- 
time technology in inventory management and bridge 
financing in financial markets. 


In 1991, there were 514,000 workers in temporary 
jobs, or 5% of the total employment figure. But revenue, 
rather than employment, offers a more accurate measure 
of the industry. 


In 1993, business, governments and individuals paid 
$1.4 billion to purchase services from temporary help 
agencies. There were 1,191 temporary help agencies in 
Canada, many of which were small; more than half (635) 
earned less than $250,000 in revenue. 


Services Indicators (Catalogue no. 63-016-XPB, 
$34/$112) is a quarterly publication that profiles the 
communication, business services, and _ finance, 
insurance and real estate sectors. It presents statistics on 
key economic indicators, finances, employment, 
salaries and output. The second-quarter issue for 1996 is 
available. For further information, contact George 
Sciadas, Services, Science and Technology Division, at 
(613) 951-3177. 


@ Report on children 


Statistics Canada, along with Human _ Resources 
Development Canada, has released Growing Up in 
Canada, 1994-95 (Catalogue no. 89-550-MPE, $25), 
which contains analyses of data from the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth. 


This joint undertaking is an important step in learning 
more about how Canadian children are developing 
today, and what can be done to prepare them for the 
challenges of tomorrow. The survey is a long-term 
research program that will track a large sample of 
children over many years, enabling researchers to 
monitor children’s well-being and development. 


This report, which contains several early analyses of 
the survey’s data, presents the findings and conclusions 
of studies undertaken by experts on child development. 
The studies illustrate the richness and diversity of the 
database, the analytic value of which will grow in years 
to come as further survey cycles are completed. 


For further information on this release, contact Gilles 
Montigny, Special Surveys Division, at (613) 951-9731. 
O 


m@ SEPH data on diskette 


The Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours has 
recently produced Annual Estimates of Employment, 
Earnings and Hours, 1983-1995 in electronic format, 
using easy-to-load, user-friendly Adobe Acrobat 
software. 


Users can browse the information and print any or all 
pages, as well as export the data into the spreadsheet of 
their choice. 


Provided are data tables that cover 281 industries at 
the national and provincial levels, with information 
such as employment, average weekly and hourly 
earnings, average weekly hours and total weekly 
payrolls. A review article for 1995 is also featured, along 
with the survey methodology. 


Annual Estimates of Employment, Earnings and 
Hours, 1983-1995 (Product no. 72FOOO02XDE, $120) is 
now available. For further information on this new 
electronic product, or to order, contact the Client 
Services Section at (613) 951-4090; fax (613) 951- 
4087, or the Labour Division on the _ Internet: 
labour@statcan.ca. O 


m@ LHSAD studies families and separation 


Family Income after Separation looks at after-tax 
income as well as family composition before and after 
separation. The study is restricted to legally married 
couples (with children) who became separated from 
1987 through 1993. For the first time, the effects of 
alimony on the income of those who make payments can 
be addressed, as data on alimony are now available as a 
distinct component. The study also includes an 
extensive section on the analytical methodology used. 


Family Income after Separation (Catalogue no. 13-588- 
MPB, no. 5) is part of the Income Analytical Reports 
series from the Labour and Household Surveys Analysis 
Division. For further information, contact Diane 
Galarneau at (613) 951-4626; or on the Internet: 
galadia@statcan.ca. bes 


@ Analytical Studies Branch research papers 
series 


Were Small Producers the Engines of Growth in the 
Canadian Manufacturing Sector in the 1980s? 

J.R. Baldwin 

Research Paper Series no. 88 


Small firms are often seen to be the engines of growth. 
Two facts are cited as proof of this belief. The first is that 
job creation has been coming mainly from small firms. 
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The second is that small firms’ share of employment has 
increased in the past two decades. Both of these sources 
rely on a simple measure — employment. This paper asks 
whether changes in this measure affect the view of the 
role that small firms play in the growth process. 


The first section of the paper uses employment to 
evaluate the importance of small firms, but modifies the 
raw measure to correct for the lower wages paid by these 
firms. The paper examines evidence of this differential 
in the manufacturing sector and notes how it has grown 
over time. It then uses relative wage rates to show that 
these small producers did not outperform large 
producers in creating jobs in the 1970s and 1980s. 


The second section of the paper changes the measure 
used to evaluate relative performance by moving from 
employment to output and labour productivity. Thus, 
while small producers have increased their employment 
share dramatically, they have barely changed their 
output share. Small firms have been falling behind large 
firms in wages paid and in labour productivity. In 
relative terms, large producers have been decreasing 
their employment while maintaining their output share, 
making great strides in labour productivity. 


Longitudinal Aspects of Earnings Inequality in Canada 
R. Morissette and C. Bérubé 
Research Paper Series no. 94 


In this paper the following questions are asked: 1) even 
after controlling for cyclical effects, do new spells of 
low earnings now last longer than they used to? 2) once 
a male worker starts a new spell of low earnings, does he 
receive lower real annual wages than his counterparts 
did in the mid-seventies? 3) did long-term inequality in 
earnings rise in the eighties? The answers to these 
questions follow. First, even after taking account of the 
relatively high unemployment rates observed since the 
mid-eighties, workers under 35 were less likely to move 
out of the bottom of the earnings distribution during the 
1985-92 period than they were during the 1976-84 
period. In other words, new spells of low earnings lasted 
longer for these workers. Second, real annual wages 
received by young men who went through a new spell of 
low earnings were significantly lower from 1985 to 
1993 than from 1975 to 1984. Third, during the eighties, 
inequality in earnings cumulated over either six or ten 
years rose at the same pace as inequality in annual 
earnings. 


Changes in Job Tenure and Job Stability in Canada 
A. Heisz 
Research Paper Series no. 95 


This paper examines changes in job stability from 1981 
to 1994. It examines changes in the complete length of 
new jobs and looks at changes in job survival. Although 
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the average complete length of new jobs showed no 
significant trend over the period, their distribution 
shifted from medium- to shorter-term jobs. This means 
that new job holders experienced more instability at the 
end of the period than at the beginning. However, once 
the six-month milestone was passed, workers enjoyed 
increasing job stability, leaving the proportion of long- 
term jobs unchanged. This conclusion is in contrast to 
comparable studies done with U.S. data, which could not 
examine changes in jobs less than four years in length. 


This pattern of change persists when different 
demographic groups are studied. The probability that a 
new job would last beyond six months declined 
significantly, while chances that a six month-old job 
would last beyond five years increased significantly, or 
did not change. This change represents a polarization of 
jobs for most Canadian workers. The only exceptions 
were job starters aged 45 years or over and job starters 
in Atlantic Canada, where there was a shift towards more 
short-term jobs. 


Despite the steady proportion of new jobs that 
become long-term, there is some evidence that long- 
lasting jobs held by older workers are at a higher risk of 
ending now than in the early 1980s. However, this 
decline is concentrated among older workers with high 
seniority, which is perhaps explained by an increase in 
early retirement. In addition, long jobs held in the 
manufacturing and trade industries are less stable now 
than in the early 1980s, although these changes are small 
and offset by increased stability of long jobs in the 
service industries. 


This paper does not attempt to identify particular 
causes of such changes. Overall, the trends are 
consistent with others that have emerged in the 
economy, including the rise in non-standard work, 
polarization of earnings and hours, and the increasing 
use by firms of a core of permanent employees. 


Unemployment in the Stock and Flow 
M. Baker, M. Corak and A. Heisz 
Research Paper Series no. 97 


This paper presents a framework for analyzing 
unemployment and applies it to Canadian and U.S. data. 
The analysis looks at the distinction between being 
unemployed and becoming unemployed, that is, 
between the stock and the flow of unemployment. The 
share of a particular group in the stock of unemployed 
will differ from its share in the flow into unemployment 
to the extent that its average duration of unemployment 
differs from the economy-wide average. Significant 
differences in the average duration of unemployment in 
the two countries imply that stock shares are not good 
indicators of flow shares, that changes in the stock share 
of some groups are due to changes in the flow share, 
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while changes for others are due to changes in the length 
of unemployment spells. Explanations of the Canada- 
U.S. unemployment rate gap should try to accommodate 
at least three facts uncovered by the analysis: (1) 
employer-initiated permanent separations account for 
most of the unemployment numbers in Canada, while 
entry into the labour force plays a more important role in 
the U.S. figures; (2) unemployment spells are 
significantly longer in Canada than in the United States 
because of longer spells for most groups (regardless of 
reason for unemployment), not because of a 
compositional difference in the make-up of the 
unemployed; and (3) Canada’s longer spells and higher 
incidence of unemployment contribute about equally to 
the trend increase in the rate gap during the 1980s. 


To order studies in the Research Paper Series, contact 
your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference 
Centre, or write to Publications Review Committee, 
Analytical Studies Branch, Statistics Canada, 24th floor, 
R.H. Coats Building, Ottawa, Ontario KIA OT6. Or 
phone (613) 951-1804; fax (613) 951-5403. O 
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M@ WHAT’S NEW WITH SLID? 


m@ Release of final CD-ROM for 1993 


The final version of the SLID 1993 public-use microdata 
file has now been distributed. Those who had purchased 
the preliminary version should have received this final 
version automatically. 


This product includes all files contained on the 
preliminary version, particularly the PERSON file and 
JOB file in ASCII format, along with SAS control cards 
containing the record layouts, variable labels and value 
labels for categorical variables. 


Three major additions are intended to help users 
access the data more easily. First, the two microdata files 
are provided in IVISION format. This software allows 
users to construct data tables and to produce charts. 
Second, the microdata user’s guide is provided in 
ACROBAT format. This allows on-line access to the 
guide, with searching capability to locate the section of 
interest. Finally, tutorials are provided to assist those 
who are unfamiliar with either IVISION or ACROBAT. 


Users need not purchase additional software. The 
installation procedures copy the [VISION Browser and 
ACROBAT Reader to the user’s machine. IVISION is a 
Windows-based software, so its use 1s restricted to those 
using Windows. ACROBAT can be used in Windows or 
on Macintosh computers. 


For further information contact (613) 951-4607; fax 
(613) 951-3253; Internet: dynamics@statcan.ca. O 
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Key labour and 
income facts 


The labour and income indicators are drawn from numerous sources, including published and unpublished 
annual data. These indicators, covering labour market, earnings, income and other household topics (for 
Canada, the provinces and territories), are kept in a database that is updated quarterly. For each indicator, a 


time series of 10 years (or more) is maintained. 


The set of indicators can be obtained, on paper or diskette, at a cost of $50. A document explaining the 
indicators is also available. Work is in progress to make the indicator data available on the Internet. For 
further information, contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; fax (613) 951-4179, or on the Internet: 
bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Sources 


Currently, the indicators are derived from the 
following sources: 


Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Deborah Sunter (613) 951-4740 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Réjean Lasnier (613) 951-5266 


Absence from Work Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Gabrielle Zboril (613) 951-0477 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements, Bureau of Labour 
Information (Human Resources Development 
Canada) 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Information: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Ed Bunko (613) 951-4048 


Household Facilities and Equipment Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Réjean Lasnier (613) 951-5266 


Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 
Customer Services: (613) 951-9720 
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Key labour and income facts 


Employment growth by class of worker 


re ep a IE I ETD EEL BO EE EES DAES TEE LEE RE ES STS NE EE TE PES A CE SSE SPATE PO EL DP ERE EES EE I TE 


1986=100 
140 


1986 1996 
‘000 
Total employed 12,095 13,676 Self-employed 
Paid workers 10,413 11,410 
Self-employed 1,584 2,209 


Total employed 


Paid workers 


86 
Growth in type of self-employment 


1986=100 


290 1986 


Total self-employed 1,584 Incorporated, 
200 Incorporated, without paid help 92 without paid help 
Incorporated, with paid help 411 
180 Unincorporated, without paid help 758 


i i 2 , 
Unincorporated, with paid help 323 Unincorporated, 


Be without paid help 


140 
Incorporated, with paid help 
{ By 0 eee eee Ne Reannniwacrs 


100 


Unincorporated, with paid help 


80 
86 87 88 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


@ From 1986 to 1996, growth in self-employment @ Among the four types of self-employment, the 

(39%) was four times that of paid workers (10%). incorporated without paid help group experienced 

the greatest growth (117%) over the period. In 1996, 

M Accordingly, the proportion of all workers who this group numbered 200,000 or 9% of all self- 
were self-employed rose from 13% (1.6 million) to employed. 


16% (2.2 million). 
@ The largest group, the unincorporated without paid 
help, recorded the second largest growth (53%). In 
1996, they numbered 1.2 million or 52% of total 
self-employment. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Incidence of self-employment by major industry 


Agriculture 


i. ._.«.si‘itéiésté 
Other primary 


Manufacturing seal 


Construction 


Transportation, communications 
and other utilities 


rs 
Trade 


Finance, insurance and 
real estate 


Business services 


Educational, health and 
social services 
Accommodation, food and 
beverage services 


Other services * 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Includes amusement and recreational services, personal and household services, membership organizations and other service 
industries. 


@ The incidence of self-employment rose in all @ Major industries recorded a rise in the number of 
industries. The highest incidences in 1996 were in self-employed from 1986 to 1996, with growth rates 
agriculture (61% of workers were self-employed), ranging from 6% in agriculture and 9% in other 
construction (35%) and business services (32%); primary industries to 111% in finance, insurance 
the lowest was in manufacturing (5%). and real estate and 124% in business services. 


aaa a 
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Key labour and income facts 


Incidence of self-employment by sex, age and education 


[] 198 [1996 


Women 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


@ Although the incidence of self-employment is higher S 
among men, the growth in the number of women 
self-employed has been approximately three times 
higher (74%) than that of men (27%) over the last 10 
years. In 1996, women accounted for about one- 
third (733,000) of all self-employed workers — much @ 
higher than their one-quarter (422,000) share in 
1986. 


@ The incidence of self-employment tends to increase 
with age. In 1996, it ranged from 6% among youths 
to 57% among workers aged 65 or over. 


@ Except for youths (aged 15 to 24), who recorded an 
8% drop in number, self-employment grew among 
all major age groups over the decade. However, the 
best growth rates were enjoyed by workers aged 35 
or over. 


[] 1990 BM ‘996 


Education 


0 to 8/ Completed Post- 
some high school/ secondary 
high some certificate, 
school post- diploma or 
secondary degree 


The incidence increased for all three educational 
attainment groups during the period. The highest 
rates were found among the less-educated group, 
many of whom were older workers. 


Between 1990 and 1996, the number of self- 
employed grew by 48% among workers with 
postsecondary certificates, diplomas or degrees, but 
fell by 11% among those without high school 
diplomas. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Incidence of self-employment by province 


[A 1986 a4 1996 


5), Que. 


@ Differences in provincial rates are the result of 


nt. Man. 


Nfld. Pacel: 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


@ Though all provinces recorded gains in the number 


many factors, particularly the industry mix. Not 
surprisingly, workers in the more heavily resource- 
based economies of the West had the highest 
incidences: Saskatchewan (24%), Alberta (20%) 
and British Columbia (18%). Prince Edward Island 
also boasted a high rate (17%). 
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of self-employed over the decade, the greatest growth 
occurred in Alberta (57%), British Columbia (51%) 
and Ontario (46%). The smallest increases were in 
Newfoundland (3%) and Saskatchewan (1%). Prince 
Edward Island was the only province to register a 
decline in the incidence of self-employment during 
the period. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Main reason for self-employment 


Enjoys independence 


Family business 


No other work available 


Wanted to make more money 


Flexible schedule 


Work from home 


Nature of the job 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 


@ The November 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements 
asked respondents to indicate their main reason for 
engaging in self-employment (multiple responses 
were not allowed). There were some notable 
differences in responses by sex and by age. 


e A larger proportion of men (47%) than women 
(32%) stated the enjoyment of independence as 
their main reason. 


@ Women, often more burdened with household or 
family demands, were about twice as likely as 
men to quote the flexible schedule afforded by 
self-employment as the main reason (9% versus 
4%); they were also six times as likely as their 


[ae Both sexes 


Ba Men 


30 


% of self-employed 


male counterparts (13% versus 2%) to have taken 
that route because it permitted them to work from 
home. 


e Youths were twice as likely as adults to cite lack 
of other work as their main reason for being self- 
employed (20% versus 12%). 


Charts and text for this issue’s “Key labour and income 
facts” were prepared by Ernest B. Akyeampong and 
Jeannine Usalcas, of the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. They can be reached at (613) 951-4624 
and (613) 951-4628, respectively. 
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in the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues 


®@ Job sharing 


Job sharing occurs when two people voluntarily share the responsibilities of one full-time job. This arrangement 
provides flexibility for employees and allows employers to retain valued workers who do not want a full-time 
schedule. Do shared jobs differ from regular part-time jobs? First-time national data on job sharing offer some 
answers to this question. 


@ Change in average family income 


How have changes to income from various sources contributed to changes in average family income over the 
years? The effect of changing “family demographics” is also examined from two perspectives: the first classifies 
families by type, age and presence of children, and the second, by family type and earning status of major earner(s). 


© Workplace computerization 


How quickly has new information technology been adopted in the workplace and how has its introduction affected 
workers, firms and the economy as a whole? Data from the 1989 and 1994 General Social Surveys reveal changes 
in computer literacy and in the use of computers in the workplace. This report also looks at the effect of computer 
technology on job content and job security. 


™ Retirement age 


This article uses Labour Force Survey data to determine the age of those who make the transition from work to 
retirement. It presents findings according to various characteristics of the retirees, such as sex, education and 
province of residence. The nature of the last job prior to retirement, such as class of worker, occupation, industry 
and tenure, is also examined. 


™ Leaving high school 


The 1995 School Leavers Follow-up Survey re-interviewed almost two-thirds of the respondents involved in the 
1991 School Leavers Survey. This article presents updated findings on the education, training and labour market 
experiences of youths during the first few years after leaving or graduating from high school. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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Reader Survey 


The content of Perspectives is determined by reader interest, so it is important for us to know your needs. 
Please take a few minutes to answer this questionnaire and return it to us. Thank you. 


Is this issue of Perspectives CO yourown Ucirculating Oa library copy UO other 
On a scale of 1 (not useful) to 5 (very useful), please rate the following departments and articles: 
Forum Ti eZ Ay PS Eee What’s new? Re a Pa 


Highlights LEM as iene? veer 5 Key labour and income facts 


The labour market: Year-end review 

Employment and industrial development in the North 
Northern earnings and income 

Sizing up employment in clothing manufacturing 
RRSP participation — the sooner the better 

Low incomes and RRSPs 

Work arrangements: 1995 overview 


In general, do you find the topics 


Useful? O Always O Usually O Seldom 
Timely? O Always O Usually O Seldom 
Interesting? O Always Oh Usually O Seldom 


What subjects would you like to see covered in future issues? 


How do you feel about the following aspects of Perspectives: 


About right 
About right 
About right 
About right 
About right 
About right 
A lot 


Not frequent enough 
Underpriced 
Over-simplified 

Too short 

Not enough 

Not enough detail 
Nothing 


Too frequent 
Overpriced 
Difficult to read 
Too long 

Too many 

Too detailed 
Some 


Frequency (4 issues per year) 
Price ($56 per year) 

Writing style 

Length of articles 

Number of articles 

Level of detail 

Amount learned 

Charts About right Difficult to interpret Over-simplified 
Tables About right Difficult to interpret Over-simplified 


Ae se 


Please return to: Jeffrey Smith, Managing Editor, Perspectives on Labour and Income 
Statistics Canada, 5" floor, Jean Talon Building 
Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6 
Fax: (613) 951-4179 
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one publication, you'll 

have the answers to 
almost anything: 

business decision. You : 

spend some anxious 


price indexes 


days weighing your iby Al ee 
options. You examine the shipments and 
orders 


available data. Finally, 


you make your decision... imports and exports 


..only to discover too labour market 
late that your conditions, and 
information was 


dozens of key social 


incomplete or outdated! and economic 


If you've ever experienced indicators! 

this type of frustration... or And because Infomat 
if your reputation ever is based on over 100 
depends on the quality of ongoing Statistics 

the data you refer to... Canada surveys, 


Infomat is for you. no other source is 


Infomat is your fastest and easiest way to keep more timely or more reliable. 


on top of important Canadian economic and 
social trends. Since it comes to you weekly — not 
daily — issues won't pile up unread. And, in just 


Infomat is specially designed and written for 
you — a busy manager 
with no time to waste! 


S$ 
: 
g 
2 
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Join the confident, successful decision-makers in the 
country and subscribe to Infomat today! 


Infomat (catalogue no. 1 1-0020XPE) is only $140* per year in Canada, US$168 in the U.S. 
and US$196 in other countries. Also available by Fax Service: 50 issues for $600* in Canada, 
US$600 in the U.S. and US$600 in other countries. 

CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-267-6677 OR FAX (613)951-1584 and use your VISA or 
MasterCard. 


OR MAIL your order to: Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, 
Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0T6, or contact 
the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre listed in this publication. 
Via Internet: order@statcan.ca “plus GST and applicable PST 
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o safeguard 
your place in 
tomorrow’s 
marketplace, you 
have to be able to 
anticipate trends 
today. To do that, 
you're going to need 
some insight into the 
purchasing trends in 
the Canadian 
marketplace. 


With a complete 
profile of Canadian 
consumers, plus an 
indepth analysis of 
Canadian industries, 
the Market 
Research Handbook gives you the most thorough 
coverage of purchasing trends. This valued bestseller can 
lead you to new markets by giving you details on: 


» how much money Canadians are earning and what 
they’re spending on cars, rent, home entertainment 
and household appliances; 


» the level of sales in retail chain and department stores; 


»» what goods are being traded between Canada, U.S., 
and other countries; 


» census data such as: age/sex, schooling, households, 
unemployment, interprovincial and international 
migration 


..and much, much more! 
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Identify 
Emerging Trends 


Define New 
Markets 


Pin point Profit 
Opportunities 


With over 600 pages, the 
Handbook includes 
more than 200 statistical 
tables that give you 
instant access to 
provincial and national 
market data. Featured are important economic indicators 
such as the Gross Domestic Product, Labour Force 
Productivity, Private and Public Investment and the 
Consumer Price Index. 


Order your copy of the Market Research Handbook 
(Catalogue #63-2240XPB) today for only $110 in Canada 
plus $7.70 GST and applicable PST, US$132 in the United 
States, and US$154 in other countries. 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-267-6677 OR FAX 
(613)951-1584 and use your VISA or MasterCard. 
OR MAIL your order to: 


Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, 
Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario, K1A OT6, or contact the nearest Statistics Canada 
Regional Office listed in this publication. 

Via Internet: order@statcan.ca 
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ollow the lead of hundreds of 
professionals in health care, 
research, insurance and policy 
making who look to Health Reports for 
reliable facts and figures. Issued four times a 
year, this periodical combines Statistics 
Canada’s stringent standards of data 
accuracy and timeliness with practical 
features. Each volume contains: 


@ crisp and incisive articles 
w highlights of newly released data 
@ news of recent publications and updates 


Concise text and easy-to-read charts and 
tables make for a balanced blend of essential 
data and straightforward analysis. Each 
issue of Health Reports is written by the 
analysts of the Health Statistics Division with 
original contributions from 
outside specialists. The articles 
cover a wide range of topics like: 


@ chronic pain 

# depression 

w residential care 
@ vital statistics 


= hospitalization trends 


With its broad scope and solid facts, Health Reports is an 
essential resource if you plan, establish, deliver or 
evaluate programs and projects on health-related issues. 


Don’t just be informed! Know that your information is 
both current and sound. 
Get Health Reports for 
leading-edge information on 
health and vital statistics. 
Subscribe today. 


Health Reports 
(Catalogue number 
82-003-XPB) is $112 
(plus GST and 
applicable PST) 
annually in Canada, 
US$135 in the United 
States and US$157 in 
other countries. 
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LJ Yes, I want PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME (Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE) 
for $56 a year ($58, effective April 1997) (US$68 in the United States, US$80 in other 
countries or, effective April 1997, US$58 for all countries outside Canada). 


Order Form 


Mail to: 

Statistics Canada 

Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 

120 Parkdale Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario KIA OT6 


METHOD OF PAYMENT 
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(Please print) Payment enclosed 


Company 
Department Charge to my: 

OO MasterCard [1 VISA UC Statistics Canada 
Attention 


Tithe rms» rr eer Sh regen nore oaeernNo: Ai ee 


Address 


5 any i 


Province/Country Signature 


Postal Code Tel. PF 093055 


GST# R121491807 


Cheque or money order should be made payable to the Receiver General for Canada/Publications. Canadian clients pay in 
Canadian funds and add 7% GST. Foreign clients pay in US$, drawn on a U.S. bank. 


Call toll-free 1 800 267-6677 MasterCard or VISA 


Agriculture Statistics 
at work for you 


ANALYTICAL 
STUDIES 


id you know that Statistics Canada’s 
Agriculture Division provides many 
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6 Job sharing 
Katherine Marshall 


Job sharing occurs when two people voluntarily share the 
responsibilities of one full-time job. This arrangement provides 
flexibility for employees and allows employers to retain valued 
workers who do not want a full-time schedule. Do shared jobs 
differ from regular part-time jobs? First-time national data on job 
sharing offer some answers to this question. 


11 Measuring the age of retirement 
Dave Gower 


This article uses Labour Force Survey data to determine the age 
of those who make the transition from work to retirement. It 
presents findings according to such characteristics as retirees’ 
sex, education and province of residence. The nature of the last 
job prior to retirement, such as class of worker, occupation, 
industry and tenure, is also examined. 


Family income after separation 
Diane Galarneau and Jim Sturrock 


This article, which is based on a study recently released by 
Statistics Canada, looks at married persons who became 
separated between 1987 and 1993 and who had children before 
the breakup. It tracks changes in family composition and after-tax 
income and looks at the relative situation of payers and recipients 
of support payments. 
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Computers in the workplace 
Graham §. Lowe 


How quickly has new information technology been adopted in the 
workplace and how has its introduction affected workers, firms 
and the economy as a whole? Data from the 1989 and 1994 
General Social Surveys reveal changes in computer literacy as 
well as on-the-job use of computers. This report also looks at the 
perceived effect of computer technology on job content and 
security. 


After high school... 
Jeffrey Frank 


The 1995 School Leavers Follow-up Survey re-interviewed about 
two-thirds of the respondents involved in the 1991 School Leavers 
Survey. This article presents updated findings on the education, 
training and labour market experiences of youths during the first 
few years after leaving or graduating from high school. (Adapted 
from an article in Education Quarterly Review, Winter 1996.) 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that have appeared in 
Perspectives. Additional insights on the data are also welcome, but to be 
considered for publication, communications should be factual and analytical. 
We encourage readers to inform us about their current research projects, new 
publications, data sources, and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit items for publication. 
Correspondence, in either official language, should be addressed to: Heather 
Berrea, What’s new? Co-ordinator, Perspectives on Labour and Income, 5-D 
Jean Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A 0T6. Telephone (613) 
951-8613; fax (613) 951-4179; Internet: berrhea@statcan.ca. 


For therecord: 


“Employment and industrial development in the North,” published in the Spring 1997 


issue, provided incorrect participation and employment rates for the Yukon in 1994 
(Table 1). The correct figures are 75% and 65%, respectively. 


Symbols 


The following standard symbols are used in Statistics Canada publications: 


figures not available 
... figures not appropriate or not applicable 
- nil or zero 
-- amount too small to be expressed 
p preliminary figures 
r revised figures 
x confidential to meet secrecy requirements of the Statistics Act 


The paper used in this publication meets the minimum requirements of American 
National Standard for Information Sciences — Permanence of Paper for Printed 
Library Materials, ANSI Z39.48 — 1984. 
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Job sharing .. p. 6 


Job sharing has become a viable option for certain 
workers wishing to work part time in full-time 
positions. It has also become more widely available in 
both unionized and non-unionized large workplaces. 


Job sharers, most of whom were women (84%), 
represented 171,000 or 8% of part-time paid workers 
in 1995. As a whole, they were older than other part- 
timers, better educated and more likely to work in 
professional occupations. 


One in four job sharers filled teaching or nursing 
positions, compared with one in seven regular part- 
timers. Half of job sharers were parents with children 
at home, compared with 35% of regular part-timers. 


Quebec had the most job sharers (55,000) in 1995 and 
the highest job-sharing rate at 11% (job sharers as a 
percentage of all part-time workers). 


Shared jobs are more likely to be permanent and 
unionized (81% and 36%, respectively) than are regular 
part-time positions (71% and 23%). They are also likely 
to offer more benefits and higher average hourly pay. 
Job sharers are more likely to have worked over a 
decade for the same employer. 


Measuring the age of 
retirement ep it 


Statistics Canada - 


Over the past 20 years, the age of retirement has 
changed dramatically. The median age was close to 
65 in the late 1970s and early 1980s. Starting in the 
mid-1980s, it declined considerably, so that by 1995 
the median age was 62. 


Several factors have lowered the retirement age. In 
1987, the minimum age at which one could draw 
benefits from the Canada Pension Plan declined from 
65 to 60. During the 1990s, government cutbacks and 
corporate downsizing, as well as the popularity of 
early retirement incentives, may also have influenced 
recent retirement behaviour. 
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People who retired at any time from 1976 to 1980 or 
from 1991 to 1995 were studied. The percentage of 
those who retired before age 55 more than doubled 
between these two periods, from 4% to 10%, as did 
that aged 55 to 59, from 12% to 24%. While 38% of 
retirees chose to retire between the ages of 65 and 69 
in the 1976-to-1980 period, only 22% retired at this 
age from 1991 to 1995. 


People employed in the public sector (which includes 
education, health and social services, and government) 
saw the greatest decline in median retirement age over 
the study period (almost 5 years, from 64.6 to 59.8). 
Employees in the private sector registered a drop of 2 
years, from 65.1 to 63.1, while self-employed people 
saw only a slight change, from 65.3 to 65.1. 


In the 1990s, workers who stayed with the same 
employer for 20 years or more retired 3 years earlier 
than those with less tenure (60.8 versus 64.1). The 
opposite was true for the self-employed: those with 
20 years or more retired one year later (65.8 versus 
64.6). 


Industries posting early retirement ages were 
communication (57.8), local government (58.9), utilities 
(59.1) and the federal government (59.3). Agriculture 
(65.6) and business services (65.3) registered high 
median ages. 


The drop in median age from the late 1970s to the 
early 1990s varied from only 0.7 years in British 
Columbia to 4.5 in Newfoundland. The other Atlantic 
provinces (except for Prince Edward Island) and 
Quebec also showed a relatively fast drop in median 
retirement age. 


Family income after 


separation .. p. 18 


From 1987 to 1993, it is estimated that 829,200 legally 
married Canadians separated. In all, 963,000 children 
under the age of 18 were dependent on these persons 
prior to separation — or 1.2 children per separated 
person. 
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™ The year after separation, the majority of men were 
single (52%), while most women headed single-parent 
families (68%). The great majority of women found 
themselves with children (89%), a less common 
experience for men (36%). The proportion of women 
with children five years after separation dropped to 
76%, whereas that for men in the same situation grew 
to 42%. 


@ A significant proportion of both men and women 
became part of a couple in the years following 
separation. Though men did so earlier, the gap 
between the sexes was small; one year after separation 
30% of men and 26% of women had formed new 
unions. The gap widens with time, however; five years 
after separation 54% of men had a new partner, but 
only 45% of women did. 


™ Between the year before and the year after separation, 
women suffered a 23% median loss in adjusted family 
income (taking into account the number of family 
members). This represented a decrease of close to 
$3,900 (in 1993 dollars). They recovered a major portion 
of their losses in succeeding years, but five years 
after separation they were still 5% ($1,000) below their 
pre-separation adjusted family income. Two factors 
explain these losses: women generally have a lower 
personal income than men and most have custody of 
children upon separation. 


@ These changes vary according to family type. Women 
who formed a new union experienced a gain one year 
after separation. Those heading single-parent families 
or remaining single, on the contrary, registered 
appreciable losses and made up a smaller proportion 
of it over time. 


@ Men’s adjusted family income, in contrast, went up 
about 10% ($2,000) one year after separation. The gain 
rose to 15% ($2,800) five years post-separation. The 
size of the gain varied according to family 
composition. Single men had the highest increases 
and single fathers the lowest. 


M@ One year after separation, recipients of support 
payments (women) had heavier losses in adjusted 
family income (-29% or -$6,100) than separated women 
generally (-23% or -$3,900). Payers (men) experienced 
gains in adjusted family income (20% or $4,200) twice 
those of separated men in general (10% or $2,000). 
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@ Computers in the workplace ... p. 29 


In 1994, 48% of workers (or 6.2 million) used computers 
on the job, a marked increase from 35% in 1989. 
Computer use at work was highest among 25 to 44 
year-olds (54%), especially among women (60%). 
Despite higher levels of computer literacy among 15 
to 19 year-olds, computer use at work was low for this 
group (16%), perhaps because many were working in 
lower-level service jobs. 


A gap exists between computer literacy and actual 
use of computers on the job. In 1989, 59% of workers 
could use a computer, yet only 35% did so in their 
job. By 1994, while 70% of the employed were able to 
use a computer, only 48% did so at work. The gap 
was smallest for university graduates and greatest for 
workers whose highest level of education was a high 
school diploma. 


The heaviest users of information technology are the 
so-called “knowledge workers” — those in natural 
sciences, engineering or mathematics; managerial or 
administrative positions; social sciences, and teaching 
—as well as those in the clerical field. 


The use of computers grew significantly in the 
manufacturing and processing occupations, gaining 
around 260,000 new computer users — a growth rate 
of 132% between 1989 and 1994. Even with this growth, 
only 30% of these workers reported using computers 
on the job in 1994. Sales workers experienced a similar 
growth, resulting in an additional quarter of a million 
users. 


Average weekly hours of computer use on the job 
increased from 16 in 1989 to 18 in 1994. Natural 
sciences, engineering and mathematics occupations; 
clerical occupations; and artistic, literary and 
recreational occupations recorded 25, 23 and 21 hours, 
respectively, in 1994. 


In 1994, 34% of the employed reported that their work 
had been greatly affected by the introduction of 
computers or automated technology in the previous 
five years, up from 29% in 1989. One group reported 
high percentages in both five-year periods: by 1994, 
53% of men in managerial and professional 
occupations (compared with 45% in 1989) had been 
greatly affected by such change. 
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Workers who experienced technological change in their 
jobs tended to view it in positive terms: higher skill 
requirements, more interesting work, and less apparent 
threat to job security than might be expected. 


M@ After high school ... ups 


Finishing high school is a longer process for some 
than for others. According to the 1991 School Leavers 
Survey, 18% of 20 year-olds had left high school 
before graduation. Data from the follow-up survey in 
1995 indicate that by the time these same people were 
24, their high school leaver rate had fallen to 15%. 


Young men are more likely to leave high school before 
graduation than are women. In 1995, 18% of 22 to 24 
year-old men were high school leavers, compared with 
just 10% of women. 


Four out of five youths who were high school 
graduates in 1995 went on to postsecondary education 
or training toward a certificate, diploma or degree. In 
contrast, just one in four young high school leavers 
had done so. 


Among high school graduates, a larger proportion of 
women than men had continued their education (83% 
versus 77%). Among leavers, men were somewhat 
more likely than women to have taken further education 
or training. 


Some 42% of high school graduates reported 
university as their highest level of further education, 
and 29% reported college or CEGEP education. Only 
7% of graduates took training at a trade or vocational 
school, or through a registered apprenticeship 
program. 


Leaving high school before graduation appears to have 
especially serious consequences for young women. 
Fully 30% of young female leavers were unemployed, 
compared with 17% of male leavers. 


Young people are keenly aware of the importance of 
education and training in the current labour market. 
In 1995, 8 out of 10 youths intended to take further 
education, training or instruction over the next five 
years. Further schooling did not figure into the futures 
of 23% of those without a high school diploma and 
19% of graduates who had not taken any other 
education or training. 
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@ What’s new? . p. 43 


The Survey of Consumer Finances has just released 
two income studies: Income After Tax, Distributions 
by Size in Canada, 1995, which focuses on the effects 
of transfer payments and income tax on the distribution 
of family incomes; and Characteristics of Dual-Earner 
Families, 1995, which explores various demographic 
and economic characteristics of dual-earner families 
and compares them with those of other husband-wife 
families. 


Retirement Savings through RPPs and RRSPs, 1991 
to 1995 considers those who did and did not 
participate in retirement programs in the early nineties, 
by age, sex and income characteristics. 


Labour Force Update is a new quarterly publication 
that features the latest information and trends on a 
labour market topic. The Spring 1997 issue covers 
youths in the labour market. Commentary, charts and 
analytical tables are included. 


The first of a series of 1996 Census releases, 
“Population and dwelling counts,” provides a national 
overview of changes in population distribution 
between 1991 and 1996. For example, Canada’s 
population growth rate was the highest of all G-7 
industrialized nations. The Census counted 28,846,761 
people in Canada, up more than 1.5 million since 1991. 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) 
is being used by researchers at Queen’s University to 
study multiple jobholding (moonlighting). This 
research will examine characteristics of moonlighters 
as well as the extent and type of multiple jobholding 
by parents of preschoolers. It will also link 
moonlighting behaviour with income levels. In 
subsequent waves of the SLID, issues related to 
duration of moonlighting spells will be examined. 


Analysts at Human Resources Development Canada 
will be using the SLID to study the social and labour 
market policy implications of the changing knowledge- 
based economy. More specifically, work is under way 
in the following areas: displaced workers, old jobs 
versus new jobs, low income dynamics, and school- 
to-work transitions. 


Statistics Canada is sponsoring its ninth Economic 
Conference, September 29 and 30, at the Chateau 
Laurier hotel in Ottawa. Topics to be addressed include 
technical change and training; investment patterns, 
and future challenges. 
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Job sharing 


Katherine Marshall 


f two heads are better than one, 

then perhaps job sharing is the 
ideal work arrangement. Simply put, 
two people voluntarily share the 
responsibilities of one full-time job, 
allowing employers to retain valued 
employees who prefer to work part 
time (see Data sources and defini- 
tions and Singh, 1991). Job sharing 
may also help to introduce a broader 
range of skills and experience to the 
workplace while providing a frame- 
work for continuity in the tasks per- 
formed. It also means, however, less 
opportunity for career advancement 
and increased administrative proce- 
dures (see Advantages and disad- 
vantages). 


Although already established in 
Europe, job sharing first formally 
appeared in the United States in the 
1970s, emerging as a means of offer- 
ing part-time hours in career-oriented 
positions normally requiring full-time 
work. Teaching and nursing were 
among the first professional positions 
to be shared, filled largely by women 
wanting to combine career and family. 
The public sector and large private 
sector corporations also adopted job 
sharing as an option for their employ- 
EES. 


This article looks at who job shares 
in Canada, and considers how shared 
jobs compare with regular part-time 
jobs. The 1995 Survey of Work 
Arrangements is used in the analysis 
as it offers first-time national data on 
this alternative work option. ! 


Job sharing on the rise? 


Although no data exist to track the 
number of people job sharing over 
time, some trend information is avail- 
able on organizations offering job 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. She 
can be reached at (613) 951-6890. 


Data sources and definitions 


The Survey of Work Arrangements 
(SWA), a supplement to the November 
1995 Labour Force Survey (LFS), col- 
lected, among other things, data on the 
work schedules of paid workers. The 
SWA asked respondents who worked 
part time (fewer than 30 hours) whether 
they did so “because [they split] the job 
with someone else (a job sharing 
arrangement).” A note on the question- 
naire reminded interviewers to make 
sure respondents did not confuse job 
sharing with shift work. Since the ques- 
tion is new to the SWA, and the con- 
cept relatively unfamiliar, data quality 
cannot be tested. Full-time workers 
were not asked about job sharing 
because they were not likely to have 
such an arrangement. 


The Bureau of Labour Information at 
Human Resources Development 
Canada (HRDC) has maintained, since 
1986, information on job sharing provi- 
sions contained in all major collective 
agreements in Canada. It includes all 
agreements (more than 1,000 in 1996) 
covering union membership of 500 and 
over. 


The annual Compensation Planning 
Outlook Survey, administered by the 
Conference Board of Canada, covers 
mainly medium and large Canadian or- 
ganizations operating in a variety of re- 
gions and sectors. The 10-page 
questionnaire covers issues in compen- 
sation, human resources management, 
industrial relations, and benefits and 
working conditions, and includes infor- 
mation on job sharing arrangements. 


sharing as a work option. For example, 
the number of major collective agree- 
ments with job sharing provisions, 
and hence the number of employees 
formally entitled to this work option, 


Paid worker: any person who receives 
remuneration, usually in the form of a 
wage or salary from an employer. 


Part-time: the LFS assigns a part-time 
status to all persons who usually work 
fewer than 30 hours a week at their main 
or sole job. 


Qualified data: all sample survey 
estimates, such as those in the SWA and 
LFS, will have some level of sampling 
error. Measurement of the standard 
error of an estimate is expressed as the 
coefficient of variation (CV), which is 
expressed as a percentage of the esti- 
mate. For the SWA, an estimate of 
40,500 or more at the Canada level will 
have an acceptable CV of less than 
16.5%. Estimates of 18,000 to 40,499 
must be qualified, or used with greater 
caution, because their CV is likely to fall 
between 16.6% and 33.3%, which 
means the estimate is subject to high 
levels of error. Estimates between 
10,000 and 17,999 are not reliable and 
are considered confidential, while those 
under 10,000 are not releasable. 


Job sharing: refers to a voluntary 
arrangement in which employees (usu- 
ally two), with the approval of their 
employer, share a single job on an ongo- 
ing basis. It is still largely an employee- 
initiated arrangement. 


Work sharing: refers to any compre- 
hensive arrangement requiring workers 
to accept reduced hours in order to avert 
layoffs. This situation occurs usually 
when a business, for reasons beyond its 
control, experiences a slackening 
demand for its goods and services in the 
short run. 


rose from 3% of employees in 1986 to 
12% in 1993 (Chart A), remaining rela- 
tively stable since then. (Other union- 
ized employees may have had 
the option to job share, but official 
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Advantages and disadvantages 


In 1982, the Commission of Inquiry into Part-time Work compiled survey results 
from 104 job sharers and 37 employers of job sharers (CIPW, 1983). Below are some 
advantages and disadvantages most often cited by job sharers and employers. 


Job sharing 


8% said they shared a job with some- 
one else. Of women working part time, 
almost one in 10 shared a job; just one 
in 20 male part-timers did so. 
Although women held the bulk of 


Advantages — employees 


* helps increase balance between 
work and family 

have more energy and less stress 
more flexibility with schedule 
keeps skills current 

more job satisfaction 

chance to ease into retirement 


HO OKO KS 


Disadvantages — employees 


more difficult to advance in career 
less opportunity for training 

lack of some benefits 

less recognition as a career person 
harder to change jobs 

work time can extend into time off 


Keo Re Be Kee 


provisions had not been negotiated 
into their collective agreement.) Simi- 
larly, according to the Conference 
Board of Canada, the relative number 
of medium and large non-unionized 
organizations offering job sharing 
programs has risen. In 1994, the first 
year such organizations were asked 
about job sharing, 38% said they of- 
fered the option to some or all of their 
employees; in 1995 the proportion 
had increased to 41%, and by 1996, to 
43%. Such figures show that job shar- 
ing has become more widely available 
in both unionized and non-unionized 
large workplaces.’ 


Who job shares? 


Among paid workers in November 
1995, one in 5 worked part time (19%). 
Almost one in 3 employed women 
worked part time, compared with one 
in 10 men (Table 1). Of all part-timers, 


Advantages — employers 


* 
ok 
Ba 


Disadvantages — employers 


* 
* 
* 


Ts 


part-time jobs (72%), they occupied 
an even larger majority of shared jobs 


productivity is higher (84%). 


employees are more innovative 
brings a wider range of skills 

to the job 

greater organization and 
commitment to the job 

more enthusiasm and less time off 


Compared with other part-time 
workers, people in job sharing posi- 
tions tend to be older, better 
educated, and more likely to work in 
professional occupations. In 1995, 


work more than half of job sharers were 
opportunity to keep valued aged 35 and over, compared with 40% 
employees of regular part-timers; half of job 


sharers had graduated from college or 
university and 40% worked as profes- 
sionals, compared with 37% and 25%, 
respectively, of regular part-timers 
(Table 2). Half of job sharers had chil- 
dren at home, versus 35% of regular 
part-timers. Although job sharers and 
regular part-timers worked roughly 
the same number of hours, more job 
sharers with pre-school aged children, 


more supervision required 
compensation costs can increase 
increased discussion and 
communication needed 
administrative procedures change 
workspace difficulties 

personal conflicts with co-sharer 


Chart A 
One in 10 unionized employees * has access to job sharing 
provisions. 


% 


0 


1986" “1987 1985s AOSo aod 419914419926 "199S"" 1994" 1995" "1996 


Source: Bureau of Labour Information, Human Resources Development Canada 
* Employees belonging to major unions only (membership over 500). 
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Table 1 
Paid workers by work status and sex 


Total employed 
Full-time 
Part-time 

Job share 
Non-job share 


Total employed 
Full-time 
Part-time 


Part-time 
Job share 
Non-job share 


100 (100) 


91 (100) 


Both sexes 


100 (28 ) 
5*(16") 
95 (29) 


8 (100) 


Sources: Labour Force Survey and Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 
Note: Distributions in parenthesis are to be read across. 


* 


Qualified data (see Data sources and definitions). 


** This total includes the 10,500 part-timers who did not state whether or not they job 


shared. 


given the choice, said they would 
keep their current working hours 
(64%); only 54% of other part-timers 
with young children would do so. 
These findings suggest that job shar- 
ing’s original appeal — allowing career 
people with children to better balance 
work and family — continues today. * 


The types of professional position 
shared have changed little since job 
sharing was introduced. Teaching 
and nursing made up 25% of all job 
sharing occupations in November 
1995, compared with 14% of all other 
regular part-time work (Chart B). This 
finding is not surprising, given that 
these professions have been tradi- 
tionally female-dominated. 


Most common in Quebec 


Although most part-time workers in 
1995 were in Ontario (over 800,000), 
less than 7% of these (53,000) job 
shared. Quebec, on the other hand, 
was home to fewer part-timers 
(almost 500,000) but slightly more job 
sharers (55,000), who represented 
11% of all part-timers in the province 
(Table 3). 


Shared jobs are higher 
quality 


The belief that people who job share 
are more likely than regular part- 
timers to work in the public sector, in 
large private sector firms and in urban 
areas is not fully supported by the 
findings. The SWA results show that 
slightly more job sharers than regular 


part-time workers were public employ- 
ees (19% versus 14%) (Table 4); how- 
ever, virtually the same proportion of 
job sharers and regular part-timers 
worked in firms with 100 or more em- 
ployees (one in 5). As well, over 80% 
of both lived in an urban area. 


However, the attributes of shared 
jobs do differ from those of regular 
part-time work. In 1995, more than 
80% were permanent and 36% union- 
ized, compared with 71% and 23%, 
respectively, for regular part-time 
jobs. One in 5 job sharers had worked 
in the job for over 10 years, compared 
with one in 10 regular part-timers.‘ 
The average hourly pay was better as 
well, at $13.51 for shared and $10.96 
for regular part-time (a reasonable 
finding considering the educational 
and occupational attainment among 
these workers). Benefits offered to job 
sharers were also considerably better 
than those offered regular part-timers. 
For example, 45% of job sharers said 
they received paid vacation,® com- 
pared with 29% of regular part-timers 
(Chart C). Approximately one in 3 job 
sharers was entitled to a supplemen- 
tary health care plan, paid sick leave, 
dental plan, and private pension. Just 
under one in 5 regular part-timers 
enjoyed each of these benefits. Full- 
time workers were twice as likely as job 
sharers to be so entitled. 


Table 2 


Selected demographic characteristics of job sharers and regular 


part-timers 


Aged 35 or over 

Diploma or degree 

Professional occupation * 

Children <25 at home 

Children <16 at home 

Children <6 and prefer 
current hours 


Total Job 
part-time 


Regular 


share part-time 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 


* 


Includes managerial and administrative; natural sciences, engineering and 


mathematics; social sciences; religion; teaching; medicine and health; and artistic, 


literary and recreational occupations. 
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Job sharing 


Chart B 
Four in ten job sharers are professionals. 


Job sharers Regular part-timers 


Other 
Other professional * 


Non-professional professional * 11% 
60% 15% 
Teaching 
T% 


Teaching 


10% * Nursing 


7% 


Non-professional 
75% 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 

* Includes managerial and administrative; natural sciences, engineering and mathematics; social sciences; religion; other medicine 
and health; and artistic, literary and recreational occupations. 

** Qualified data (see Data sources and definitions). 


Summary 


Findings show that 171,000 (8%) of 
part-time paid workers were job shar- 
ing in November 1995, and that most 


Table 3 
Job sharers and regular part-timers by region 


of these workers (84%) were women. All part- Distri- part- Distri- Job Distri- as % all 
Compared with regular part-time em- timers bution timers bution sharers bution part-timers 
ployees, people who job shared were ~~ a. Moose Gal Moco fae. Pau coc sl ae, 
much more likely to be university- 
educated, hold professional occupa- 
tions, and have children at home. Canada 2,116* 100 1,935 
Also, shared jobs were more often Atlantic 442 > 133 
permanent and unionized, and offered 
more benefits and higher pay than Quebec ace 23 
regular part-time positions. Quite sim- Ontario 38 
ply, a shared job was more likely to be Praitics 18 og ** 16% 
a “good” part-time job than was a 
regular part-time position. British 
Columbia 14 14 7H fas ay (sty 


Although it is still not a widely 


practised work arrangement, job shar- * This total includes the 10,500 part-timers who did not state whether or not they job 
ing is becoming an increasingly shared. 


** Qualified data (see Data sources and definitions). 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 
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Job sharing 


sharing, was conducted during December 
1995 and April 1996. 


Table 4 
Selected characteristics of job sharers and regular part-timers 2 Neither HRDC nor the Conference 
Board survey covers smaller union or non- 
Total Job Regular unionized organizations. 


part-time share part-time 


: 3. Another reason people may choose to 
o work fewer hours is to attend school. Some 
21% of job sharers and 34% of regular 
part-time workers gave school as the main 
reason for working part time. 


Public employee 19 
Firm size 100 + 

Urban residence * 

Permanent job 4 This refers to the length of time the 
Job tenure >10 years respondent had been at the current job, 
Unionized not to the length of time he or she had 
been job sharing. For example, for a high 
school teacher who had taught at the same 


te r had shared the 
eas tee aor ox a ie 5, oe eve nie be 
Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 15 years. 
* Population concentration of 1,000 or more and a population density of 400 or 
more per square kilometre. 5 Although employment standards and 
** Derived average for all workers, including those salaried and paid by the hour. labour laws generally entitle employees to 


at least two weeks of paid vacation, some 
workers do not enjoy such a benefit. These 
include some contract, term, casual and 
on-call workers. It is possible that some 
workers who were expected to take pay in 


Chart C lieu of vacation time may have responded 
Job sharers are more likely to have employment benefits than HEE ATI Ayre eHe tea eS ee 
are regular part-timers. 
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important work option. More employ- 
ers are offering alternative work 
é # Notes 
arrangements as a way of keeping 
valued employees and creating a 1 The Workplace and Employee Survey 


. is currently being developed by Statistics 
committed workforce. i» Canada. A pilot test, including employee- 


and employer-related questions on job 
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opal the age of 


retiremen 


Dave Gower 


s the first of the baby boomers 

turn 50, retirement is becoming 
an increasingly important topic. Yet 
measuring retirement is not as simple 
as one might think. How does one 
decide who is retired and who is not? 
Is it necessary to be in receipt of a 
pension? Can a person who has a 
part-time job still be considered 
retired? (For a brief discussion of 
these issues, see Data source and 
definition. ) 


Until now, little information has 
been available on who is retiring, and 
at what age. To fill this gap, data from 
the Labour Force Survey (LFS) have 
been reorganized back to 1976, which 
should allow study of emerging retire- 
ment trends. 


The purpose of this article is to 
present a method of estimating the 
distribution of ages at retirement (and 
from these distributions, medians), 
and to describe what these distribu- 
tions look like over time, by such 
characteristics as retirees’ education, 
sex, employment class and industry of 
last employment. 


Earlier retirement... 


Over the past couple of decades,’ the 
age of retirement has changed dramati- 
cally. The median age was close to 65 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s. Start- 
ing in the mid-1980s, it declined con- 
siderably (Chart), both in Canada and 
abroad. 


Between 1986 and 1993, median re- 
tirement age dropped more or less 
steadily. The sharp drop between 
1986 and 1987 is likely explained by 
the lowering in 1987 of the minimum 
age at which one could draw benefits 


Dave Gower is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-4616. 


Chart 
Retirees are younger than ever. 


Median age 


66 


64 


63 


62 


61 


60 
1976 1980 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


from the Canada Pension Plan — from 
65 to 60. In 1988, retirement age 
increased, probably because most 
people wishing to take advantage of 
this early retirement option had done 
so the previous year. After 1988, 
however, the trend toward earlier 
retirement resumed. 


During the 1990s, the age has fluc- 
tuated, presumably because of such 
factors as government cutbacks and 
corporate downsizing. The popularity 
of early retirement incentives as a tool 
for workforce adjustment may also 
have influenced recent retirement 
behaviour. 


Over most of the past two decades, 
women retired slightly earlier than 
men, with the two sexes following a 
similar trend. There were exceptions, 


Both sexes 


however. In 1986, for example, women 
retired later than men. 


but not for everyone 

This study looks at people who 
retired at any time during the 5-year 
period at either end of the data series 
(1976 to 1980 and 1991 to 1995). Ini- 
tially, the most popular age for retire- 
ment was between 65 and 69 (38% of 
retirees); at the end of the study 
period, it was 60 to 64 (37%) (Table 1). 


The change is more noticeable, 
however, in the proportion of those 
retiring at younger and older ages. 
The percentage under age 55 more 
than doubled, from 4% to 10%, as did 
that aged 55 to 59, from 12% to 24%. 
On the other hand, fewer people 
waited past age 65. 
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Data source and definition 


The Labour Force Survey asks people 
who are not working, and who have left 
their last job within the year prior to 
being surveyed, why they left this job. 
One of the response categories is 
“retired.” An analysis of data for this 
question revealed that most self- 
described retirees tended to fit an ex- 
pected profile of retirement; that is, 
they were over age 50 and not working 
full time in the half-year following their 
response to the survey. 


Self-reporting of retirement will miss 
some retirees; for example, those who 
have left a job because of sickness or 
layoff, and who, although they would 
not initially call themselves retired, 
never work again. On the other hand, 
some who declare themselves retired 
may later decide to return to the 
workforce. So this series should be 
taken as an indicator of the retirement 
process. 


Future data should help to provide a 
more complete measure of work depar- 
tures, including such information as life- 
time work history and availability of a 
pension.' 


Measuring retirement 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) was de- 
signed to measure a certain point in time: 
one reference week each month. The 
new data on retirement, while derived 
from the LFS, are based on a cumulation 
of events over time. This difference has 
a number of statistical and conceptual 
implications. 


A comparison of regular LFS data 
with those in this study illustrates the 
difference. During 1995, for example, an 
average of 4,778,000 people aged 50 and 
over were counted as “not in the labour 
force,” that is, neither working nor 
looking for work. Of these, some 
273,000 had worked in the past 12 


Not everyone joined this trend, 
however. About one person in 14 re- 
tiring in the 1990s waited until age 70 
or later.? 


months. Of this group, 113,000 
had retired. (For another 94,000 the main 
reason for leaving that job was a layoff, 
and for 28,000, illness or injury.) 


These data refer to people who 
worked in the past year. Many of the re- 
mainder are also retired, but how many 
there are, and when they retired, is not 
known. 


To provide a meaningful series on 
retirement, the data are reorganized. Each 
survey month is scanned and everyone 
who claims to have retired in the previ- 
ous year is recorded. The month of retire- 
ment is taken to be the same as the month 
last worked. A list of retirees is then or- 
ganized according to the month in which 
they retired, rather than the month of the 
survey. Special adjustments to the sam- 
pling weights produce an unbiased esti- 
mate of retirees in the country. 


To calculate the age at retirement, the 
number of months between retirement and 
the survey is established. The reported 
age (in whole years) is then reduced by 
this amount. Because the respondent’s 
actual birthday is not known, it is as- 
sumed to be 6 months prior to the survey. 
This assumption may misjudge a person’s 
retirement age by as much as .5 years. 
Such errors should cancel out, however, 
and should eventually disappear because 
survey procedures were revised in late 
1996. 


As very few people under age 50 re- 
port retirement as a reason for leaving 
their job, only those aged 50 or over when 
they retired are included in this study. 


For all retired people (except for a few 
“permanently unable to work”) 
information is gathered on the last job, 
specifically, that on industry, occupation, 
length of tenure and employment class 
(paid worker or self-employed). 


Sector/class of work and 
length of tenure 


Many factors influence the timing of 
retirement. Among the most important 
are the type of last job and length of 
tenure’ (Table 2). 


The fact that these data refer to the 
last job is important to the analysis. 
Some people’s last job may not be 
indicative of their careers; these people 
may have switched jobs shortly before 
retirement. For this reason, those with 
brief job tenures are best considered a 
“residual” group, that is, representing 
people with a wide but unknown mix of 
work histories. 


The LFS keeps respondents in the 
sample for 6 consecutive months. For 
this study, however, only the response 
in the first month is used. This self-per- 
ceived retirement status is not updated 
thereafter, even though the respond- 
ent’s situation may change after that 
first interview. 


According to a preliminary study, a 
few retirees took jobs in the following 5 
months. Many of these jobs were part- 
time, which may mean simply that 
someone had decided to fill in the time 
or to supplement a pension. 


The majority of people over 50 who 
left the workforce gave reasons other 
than retirement for leaving the last job. 
The two most common reasons were 
“laid off’ and “sickness or disability.” 
A high percentage of this group re- 
entered the labour force within 5 months 
of the initial LFS interview. Many more 
likely found jobs later. In the context 
of the current exercise, those who re- 
mained out of the workforce would be 
missed from the analysis. 


To see how many retirees might be 
missing, the study compared numbers 
from the new data set with those for new 
beneficiaries of the Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plan (C/QPP). During the 
1990s, the LFS-derived numbers cov- 
ered about three-quarters of this group, 
not all of whom would receive full 
C/QPP pensions. Most people leaving 
long-term careers should be captured by 
the database, however. 


For workers overall, the median age 
of retirement declined from 64.9 to 62.3 
over the study period. People em- 
ployed in the public sector (which in- 
cludes education, health and social 
services, and government), already 
the youngest to retire from 1976 
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Table 1 
Distribution of ages at retirement 


1976-1980 


Total 


50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70+ 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


tol980, saw the greatest decline in 
median age (4.8 years, from 64.6 to 
59.8). Employees in the private sector 
retired an average half-year later 
than public sector workers at the 
beginning of the period, a gap that 
increased to about 3 years in the 1990s 
(63.1 versus 59.8). 


Self-employed people, whose 
median age of retirement remained 
steady over the study period (shifting 
from 65.3 to 65.1), retired later than 
paid workers. Those with unincorpo- 
rated businesses and no employees 
retired last. Industry accounts for 
much of the age difference between 
self-employed and paid workers. 


How long one worked in a job prior 
to retirement seems to have a strong 
correlation with retirement age. This 
is not surprising. People who stay 
with one employer for a long time have 
an opportunity to build up substantial 
entitlements in a pension plan if one 
is available. Furthermore, employers 
offering good pension plans (for 
example, school boards, some large 
companies and governments) often 
provide longer tenure. As might be 
expected, early retirement is more 
prevalent in such workplaces. Em- 
ployer pensions have also been linked 
with higher retirement incomes 
(Gower, 1995). 


In the 1990s, workers with job ten- 
ure of 20 years or more retired an av- 
erage 3 years earlier than those with 
under 20 years (aged 60.8 versus 


ISQGs 


64.1). Among the self-employed, how- 
ever, the opposite was true. Those 
with 20 years or more retired, on aver- 
age, one year later (65.8 versus 64.6). 
This, combined with their slower rate 
of decline in median retirement age, 
suggests that self-employed workers 
reach the decision to retire in a very 
different manner. 


Months chosen for retirement 


Not surprisingly, people favour some 
months over others to make the leap. 
Two months stand out: June and 
December, with the former more popu- 
lar. People who retire during the summer 
tend to be slightly younger than those 
who do so in autumn or winter. 


Measuring the age of retirement 


Industry and education make 
a difference 


Public and private are very broad defi- 
nitions. A more detailed examination 
reveals some notable patterns; for in- 
stance, early retirement ages were re- 
corded in communication, both federal 
and local governments, and utilities 
(Table 3). 


Overwhelmingly, the 11 industries 
whose workers retired before age 63 
were also those with the fastest 
decline in retirement age (more than 2 
years). In contrast, those recording 
relatively late retirement ages also 
experienced the least decrease. 


Undoubtedly, many factors are at 
play here. In particular, certain indus- 
tries that were downsizing in the 
1990s may have introduced early 
retirement programs (see Appendix). 


Little has changed over the two 
decades. The patterns for men and 
women are similar, though women are 
more likely to retire in June. This may 
relate to the number of women retiring 
from teaching. 


Distribution of retirees by month of departure, 1991-1995 


Both sexes 

% Median 

age 

All months 100.0 62.3 
January 7.6 62.8 
February 5.9 61.9 
March TESS) 61.3 
April TET 62.3 
May 6.9 62.2 
June 16.3 61.8 
July 6.8 61.1 
August 6.4 62.3 
September 8.4 63.1 
October 7.6 63.3 
November 6.9 62.8 
December 12.2 62.0 


Men Women 
% Median % Median 
age age 
100.0 62.4 100.0 61.8 
7.8 62.3 TA 63.2 
6.3 62.2 52 61.4 
8.2 62.3 6.2 60.4 
Tes 62.3 8.6 62.4 
6.8 62.7 Tot 61.8 
14.8 62.1 19.1 60.8 
6.8 61.8 6.6 60.2 
6.0 63.3 0 61.6 
8.7 63.3 7.6 61.8 
136 63.3 7.4 62.8 
TAY) 63.4 6.7 62.3 
Ware 61.9 alters! 62.4 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Table 2 
Median age at retirement, and length and sector/class of employment 


1976-1980 1991-1995 


Job tenure Sector/class Median age Median age 


All retirees (aged 50+) * 64.9 
Public paid workers 64.6 
Private paid workers 65.1 
Self-employed 65.3 


Overall 


All retirees (aged 50+) * 65.1 
Public paid workers 64.9 
Private paid workers 65.3 
Self-employed 65.1 


64.8 


<20 years 


All retirees (aged 50+) * 
Public paid workers 62.2 
Private paid workers 64.9 
Self-employed 66.1 


20+ years 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

Note: Job tenure and sector/class refer to last job prior to retirement. See note 4. 

* Because unpaid family workers are not accounted for in the sub-categories but are included in the totals, numbers do not add 
to totals. 


Overall, men tended to retire 


slightly later than women (aged 62.4 
versus 61.8). This difference held for 
people in most education groups ex- 
cept those with only a high school 
diploma (Table 4). 


Changes in the LFS data prevent a 
comparison of education groups over 
time, but in the 1990s, at least, differ- 
ences between those lacking high 
school graduation and those with 
higher education were much greater 
than those between the sexes. People 
with a postsecondary certificate, 
diploma or degree, for example, retired 
3 years earlier than those with 8 years 
of schooling or less. 


Differences between 
provinces have widened 


At the beginning of the study period, 
provincial retirement findings were 
uniform (Table 5). The highest median 
retirement age (65.2 in Prince Edward 
Island) was almost the same as the 
lowest (64.8 in British Columbia). 


By the 1990s, however, differences 
had increased considerably. The gap 
between the highest age (64.2 in 
Saskatchewan) and the lowest (60.4 in 
Newfoundland) widened to 3.8 years. 


While Canadians everywhere 
opted for earlier retirement, the drop 
in median age varied from only 0.7 
years in British Columbia to 4.5 in 
Newfoundland. The other Atlantic 
provinces (except for Prince Edward 


Table 3 


Island) and Quebec also showed a 
relatively fast drop in median retire- 
ment age. 


Different factors influence provin- 
cial findings. For example, in Sas- 
katchewan, the prevalence of 


Median age at retirement by industry,* and change over time 


1976-1980 


Agriculture 

Business services 

Other services 
Construction 

Retail trade 

Wholesale trade 

Finance, insurance and real estate 
Health and social services 
Other primary 
Manufacturing 
Transportation and storage 
Education 

Provincial government 
Federal government 
Utilities 

Local government 
Communication 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


* 


65.3 
66.0 
65.4 
65.3 
65.1 
65.0 
65.1 
64.9 
64.8 
64.8 
64.8 
64.8 
64.9 
62.0 
64.6 
65.0 
63.0 


According to last job prior to retirement. 


1991-1995 


65.6 
65.3 
64.8 
64.8 
64.7 
63.7 
62.6 
62.3 
62.2 
61.8 
61.1 
61.0 
60.0 
59.3 
Be) 
58.9 
57.8 


Change 
between 
periods 
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International trends 


A falling employment rate is not neces- 
sarily indicative of earlier retirement. For 
example, the rate could drop if more 
people were working intermittently. 
Nonetheless, the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development 


(OECD) reports that for 16 of its mem- 
ber countries, most have seen declining 
work activity since the mid-1970s 
among 55 to 64 year-olds, especially 
among men. Canada’s results are about 
in the middle (OECD, 1995). 


Measuring the age of retirement 


More recent Canadian data show a 
continuation of the 1975-to-1991 
movements listed below. Employment 
rates in 1996 for Canadian men aged 55 
to 59 and 60 to 64 were 66.6% and 
41.4%, respectively. Comparable fig- 
ures for women were 45.1% and 22.0% 
(Labour Force Survey). 


Employment rate in selected OECD countries 


1975 
% 

Men aged 55 to 59 
Australia 85.8 
United Kingdom * 89.7 
France * 81.3 
Finland 74.2 
Netherlands 76.8 
Ireland 76.1 
Spain 84.4 
Canada * 83.6 
New Zealand 66.0 
Germany * 82.7 
Portugal 80.4 
Norway 86.6 
United States * 79.8 
Sweden 88.9 
Japan * 89.3 
Italy * = 
Men aged 60 to 64 
Netherlands 62.3 
France * pal 
Finland Doat 
Spain 68.6 
Canada * 67.9 
United Kingdom * 74.6 
Germany * 552 
Australia 66.1 
Ireland 76.1 
Portugal LBL 
Norway 76.9 
New Zealand 66.0 
United States * 61.6 
Sweden lee 
Italy * 42.1 
Japan * 76.8 


Source: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 


Notes: Second column data for Germany are for 1990; change is for 1975 to 1990. 


Data for Ireland and New Zealand are for ages 55 to 64. 


Earliest data for New Zealand are for 1986; change is for 1986 to 1991. 


* G-7 country. 


agriculture may help to explain the 
high and relatively stable retirement 
age. Further east, Quebec’s lowering 
of the minimum age of entitlement 
from 65 to 60 in 1984 — three years 


1991 Change 1975 1991 Change 
% point % % point 
Women aged 55 to 59 
65.6 -20.2 Spain 26.0 20.7 Ho) 
71.6 -18.1 New Zealand 32.3 30.0 -2.3 
64.2 -17.1 Germany * 37.2 35.2 -2.0 
57.4 -16.8 Finland 56.7 55.8 -0.9 
60.6 -16.2 Ireland 20.1 19.3 -0.8 
60.2 -15.9 France * 41.9 41.2 -0.7 
68.9 -15.5 United Kingdom * BET 51.9 0.2 
69.5 -14.1 Australia 30.6 33.7 3.1 
Soro -12.7 Netherlands Lye 21.9 4.8 
Le -12.5 Portugal 36.4 41.6 52 
13:9 -6.5 Japan * 48.1 54.5 6.4 
81.2 -5.4 United States * 45.2 53:5 8.3 
74.4 -5.4 Canada * 34.5 42.9 8.4 
85.0 -3.9 Norway 49.6 63.0 13.4 
91.7 2.4 Sweden 60.1 78.4 18.3 
Italy * 
Women aged 60 to 64 
20.8 -41.5 France * 28.9 15:3 -13.6 
19.1 -36.0 Finland 27.8 19.7 -8.1 
28.0 -27.1 Germany * TOV 9.8 -5.4 
43.0 -25.6 United Kingdom * 28.6 24.1 -4.5 
44.3 -23.6 Spain 19.5 15.1 -4.4 
51.0 -23.6 Netherlands 10.4 Vials. -2.9 
31.9 Soo New Zealand 32.3 30.0 -2.3 
43.4 -22.7 Australia 15.4 14.4 -1.0 
60.2 -15.9 Canada * 23.4 22.5 -0.9 
58.1 -15.6 Ireland 20.1 19.3 -0.8 
62.2 -14.7 Portugal PM fore 28.0 0.8 
53:3 -12.7 Italy * 8.5 9.9 1.4 
52.0 -9.6 United States * 3128 33.6 2.3 
62.9 -9.4 Japan * 37.6 40.2 26 
34.4 To: Norway 40.0 47.5 VAs} 
70.6 -6.2 Sweden 37.6 53-4 15.8 


before a similar move by the Canada 
Pension Plan — may have accelerated 
the trend to younger retirement in that 
province. 


British Columbia has the second 
highest retirement age after Saskatch- 
ewan, with almost no change since 
the late 1970s. The reason for this 
is not immediately obvious and is 
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Table 4 
Median age at retirement by sex and education, 1991-1995 


Both sexes 


7000 Median 
age 


Total 620 62.3 


0-8 years 125 64.6 
Some secondary 22 63.0 
High school 

graduation 113 Gilet 
Some postsecondary 28 62.2 
Postsecondary 

certificate, diploma 

or degree 232 


Education 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


complicated by the fact that the prov- 
ince designation is based on where 
the person was living when surveyed 
(that is, after retirement). Migration to 
British Columbia after retirement, as 
well as immigration patterns in gen- 
eral, may play a role (Monette, 1996). 


A complex picture 


This article notes retirement patterns 
connected to downsizing, geographi- 
cal location, self-employment status, 
and the public and private sectors, 
among others.° Of the many sub- 
groups examined, virtually all showed 
a movement toward younger retire- 
ment. Yet many people are still work- 


Men Women 


‘000 Median 7000 Median 
age age 


404 62.4 217 61.8 


94 64.7 31 64.4 
81 63.3 41 62.0 


63 : 51 
16 62.2 13 


81 


retirement incentives; it is quite likely, 
then, that the ages may level out or 
even increase in future. As in the 
past, changes in legislation and busi- 
ness practices will play a major role.O 


# Notes 


1 The Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID) captures information on 
lifestyle transitions as well as sources of 
income. These data, however, start in 
1993 and hence do not provide a measure 
of long-term trends. 


2 The available data series starts in 
1976. Because it is necessary to look back 
one year to determine who retired, the 
most recent data available at writing were 
for people who retired in 1995. 


3. People in certain occupations (for 
example, some tenured university profes- 
sors) seem to work to quite advanced ages. 
And for many the transition from work to 
retirement takes more than one step. In 
fact, of those who waited until 70 or later 
to retire, 44% had held a part-time job 
prior to retirement, compared with about 
16% of all retirees. 


4 The data relate to the retiree’s last 
job. At least some of those with less than 
20 years’ tenure may have held a long- 
term job sometime earlier. If those jobs 
could also be measured, differences in 
retirement age between people with short 
and long job tenures would probably 
increase. 


5 Topics not touched on here that are 
also raised by the data set include the 
effect of a growing number of highly 
educated workers, the retirement decisions 
of working spouses, and the characteristics 
of people who hold “bridging” (usually 
part-time and/or service) jobs prior to 
retirement. 
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ing close to or beyond the Tablens 

“traditional” retirement age of 65. Median age at retirement by province 

Some of these, like many self- 

employed, may choose to do so for Change 
various reasons. Others, particularly between 
those with lower levels of education, 1976-1980 1991-1995 periods 
may have little choice but to carry on ‘000 Median 000 Median 

until they qualify for an old age pen- age age 


sion at 65. Canada 64.9 62.3 


Certain groups in society are much 
more likely to retire younger than oth- 
ers. Workers with postsecondary 
education and those with long-term 
jobs tend to leave early, especially if 
they worked in the public sector. 


Saskatchewan 65.1 64.2 
British Columbia 64.8 64.1 
Alberta 64.9 63.0 
Prince Edward Island 65.2 62.3 
Ontario 65.0 6278 
Manitoba 65.0 62.2 
Quebec 64.9 61.1 
Nova Scotia 65.0 60.7 
New Brunswick 64.9 60.7 
Newfoundland 64.9 60.4 


It is tempting, but risky, to predict 
that retirement age will continue to 
drop. The statistics of the mid-1990s 
were undoubtedly affected by early 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Appendix 
Retirement patterns by industry * 


1976-1980 ISH -=1995 


Median age Median age 
All workers (aged 50+) 64.9 


Agriculture 65.3 
Business services 66.0 
Other services ** 65.4 
Construction 65.3 
Retail trade 65.1 
Wholesale trade 65.0 
Finance, insurance and real estate 65a 
Health and social services 

Other primary 

Manufacturing 

Transportation and storage 

Education 

Provincial government 

Federal government 

Utilities 

Local government 

Communication 


Paid workers (aged 50+) 


Agriculture 

Business services 

Other services ** 
Construction 

Retail trade 

Wholesale trade 

Finance, insurance and real estate 
Health and social services 
Manufacturing 

Other primary 

Education 

Transportation and storage 
Provincial government 
Federal government 
Utilities 

Local government 
Communication 


Self-employed 


Agriculture 

Retail trade 
Other primary 
Construction 
Other services ** 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

Note: These categories describe the last job held prior to retirement. They may or may not reflect a person’s lifetime work history. 

* Excludes some groups with too small a sample to provide a reliable estimate, so the groups will not add to total. Likewise, 
industries in the self-employed category exclude unpaid family workers. 

** Includes accommodation, food and beverage services, personal and household services and other services. 
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Family income after 


separation 


Diane Galarneau and Jim Sturrock 


he economic situation of ex- 

spouses presents an often strik- 
ing discrepancy between men and 
women. A number of studies have 
demonstrated a clear deterioration in 
the economic status of women in the 
year following separation, and an im- 
mediate improvement in that of men 
(Duncan and Hoffman, 1985; 
Weitzman, 1985; Steward and Steel, 
1990; Finnie, 1993; Peterson, 1996). 


This article is an extract of a recent 
longitudinal study that looked at the 
income of separated persons in 
Canada (Statistics Canada, 1997a). 
That analysis was based on a new 
version of Statistics Canada’s Longi- 
tudinal Administrative Databank 
(LAD), which covers virtually the 
whole Canadian population (see Data 
source). It has recently become pos- 
sible to subtract support payments 
from the income of payers, who have 
been required to report these sepa- 
rately since 1986, so the study should 
enrich the discussion about the set- 
ting of child support payments. New 
rules relating to this issue came into 
effect May 1, 1997, aiming to “[ensure] 
that Canadian children whose parents 
separate or divorce receive the finan- 
cial support they deserve” (Depart- 
ment of Finance, 1996). 


The study focused on married! per- 
sons who became separated? between 
1987 and 1993 and who had children 
before the breakup. It tracked changes 
in family composition and after-tax 
income. Attention was also paid to the 
relative situation of payers and recipi- 
ents of support payments. Finally, 
income sources of separated persons 
were compared before and after sepa- 
ration. This article presents key find- 


Diane Galarneau is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. Jim 
Sturrock is with the Research and Statistics 
Section, Department of Justice. They can be 
reached at (613) 951-4626 and (613) 
957-3723, respectively. 


Data source 


This article is based on the Small Area 
and Administrative Data Division’s 
(SAADD) Longitudinal Administrative 
Databank (LAD). (For more informa- 
tion see Statistics Canada, 1997c.) At 
the time of writing, this covered a 
12-year period from 1982 to 1993. It is 
derived from SAADD’s T1 file of fami- 
lies created from Revenue Canada in- 
come tax returns. The LAD represents 
arandom sample of 10% of all taxfilers 
and their dependants who have social 
insurance numbers (SIN). This is a new 
version of the LAD, which formerly 
covered only 1% of taxfilers and persons 
with SINs. The database is “longitudi- 
nal,” meaning once individuals are 
selected for inclusion they remain in the 
file year after year. Some selected indi- 
viduals may be missed in certain years 
because they did not file a tax return, or 
did so after the deadline. In 1993, the 
non-weighted LAD contained informa- 
tion on 2,083,590 individuals; when 
weighted, it covered over 96% of the 
Canadian population (according to 
post-censal estimates). 


While the LAD includes only a few 
demographic and labour-related vari- 
ables, it does contain valuable informa- 
tion on income. 


ings and several tables published in 
the study. 


All separated persons 


Change in family composition 
Family composition was examined the 
year before separation (T_,) and in 
subsequent years (T,, T,, _ T,;). The 
actual year of separation (T,) was not 
really considered because of the many 
family adjustments taking place at the 
time.* Separated persons were divided 
into three family types depending on 
whether they had become part of 
another couple, were the heads of 


Matching of couples in the 
LAD 

Even though the T1 family file and the 
LAD contain information on families, 
they remain files of individual records. 
The family files are built up through a 
series of operations; spouses and chil- 
dren are identified using such variables 
as name, SIN, age, sex, mailing address, 
marital status and certain tax credits. 
Different variables are used to match 
couples, depending on whether they are 
married or living common law. 


Married couples are matched prima- 
rily by their SINs, since these individu- 
als are required to report the SIN of 
their partner on the tax form. Some 
people living common law may have 
been counted as married if they reported 
their partner’s SIN. Before 1992, how- 
ever, there were few ways to match 
couples living common law, since they 
were not recognized as couples by Rev- 
enue Canada. They were matched by 
their mailing address and such variables 
as age of de facto spouse and family 
name, to avoid matching a son with his 
mother or a brother with a sister. 


single-parent families, or were single.’ 
By definition, everyone in the sample 
had been married in the year prior to 
separation (T_,) and all had dependent 
children (Table 1). 


The year after separation (T,,), the 
majority of men were single (52%), 
while most women headed single-par- 
ent families (68%). The great majority 
of women found themselves with chil- 
dren under 18 years (89% in T,,), a 
less common experience for men 
(36%).° The proportion of women with 
children later dropped to 76% in T,,; 
whereas that of men in the same situ- 
ation grew to 42%. 
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Table 1 
Change in family composition, all separated persons, 1987-1993 


Men 
Sample size 


Family composition 
All separated men 
Couples 
Single parents 
Single persons 


Proportion of men who declared dependent 


children under 18 


Women 
Sample size 


Family composition 
All separated women 
Couples 
Single parents 
Single persons 


Proportion of women who declared dependent 


children under 18 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1986-1993 


* 


A significant proportion of both 
men and women became part of a cou- 
ple in the years following separation. 
Though men did so earlier, the gap 
between the sexes was small; one year 
after separation 30% of men and 26% 
of women had formed new unions. 
The gap widens with time, however; 
five years after separation 54% of 
men had a new partner, but only 45% 
of women did. 


Five years after separation, some 
35% of men were single, while a large 
percentage of women (46%) headed 
single-parent families. 


Family income after 
separation 

Post-separation income is expressed 
as after-tax income® in 1993 dollars. 
This has been adjusted for the 
number of family members in order to 


By definition, in the year preceding separation (T_,) everyone in the sample is married. 


make family income comparable re- 
gardless of family type (see “Adjusted 
family income” in Appendix I —Meth- 
odology). Support payments have 
been deducted from the total income 
of those paying, since they no longer 
have use of this money; no adjust- 
ment is made for recipients, as the 
amount is already included in their 
total income.’ Changes in adjusted 
family income (AFI) are measured up 
to five years after separation (T,,). 
Comparisons are always with the situ- 
ation prior to separation (in T_,), to 
show whether separated persons 
eventually resume their former income 
level and, if not, how much it changes. 
Results given are medians. 


In the year of separation (T)), 
women experienced a median loss of 
around 38% ($7,100) of AFI. This 
number must be interpreted with cau- 
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tion, though, because of the many 
changes in conjugal living arrange- 
ments taking place that year.’ For this 
reason the analysis focuses on results 
for succeeding years. 


After separation, women lost 
around 23% of AFI (close to $3,900)’ 
between T_, and T,, (Table 2). They 
recovered a major portion of their 
losses in succeeding years, but by T,, 
they were still 5% ($1,000) below their 
pre-separation AFI. These losses are 
attributable to two factors: first, 
women generally have a lower per- 
sonal income than men; thus, many 
lose a major source of financial sup- 
port on separation. Second, most 
women have custody of their children 
upon separation; this is taken into 
account when family income is 
adjusted for the number of family 
members. 
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In general, women who formed new 
relationships seemed to be less af- 
fected financially than those heading 
single-parent families or remaining 
single. Not only did the latter two lose 
a significant portion of their income 
after separation, but they made up a 
smaller proportion of it over time and 
did so more slowly. Consequently, 
five years after separation single 
mothers still had 21% ($3,700) less 
than their pre-separation income, and 
single women still had 19% ($3,600) to 
make up. Five years after separation 
these two groups still accounted for 
over 55% of separated women. Of the 
remaining women, those in couples 
experienced post-separation gains of 
8% in T,, and 14% in T,.. 


Table 2 
Median changes * in adjusted family income (AFI), all separated persons, 1987-1993 


Men 


All separated men 
Couples 

Single parents 
Single persons 


Women 


All separated women 
Couples 

Single parents 

Single persons 


Men 


All separated men 
Couples 

Single parents 
Single persons 


Women 


All separated women 
Couples 

Single parents 

Single persons 


Men’s AFI, in contrast, immedi- 
ately went up about 10% ($2,000) 
after separation (T,,).'° The gain 
eventually (T,;) rose to 15% ($2,800). 
The size of the gain varied according 
to family composition. Single men had 
the highest increases and single fa- 
thers the lowest. With time, men liv- 
ing in a new relationship did 
somewhat better than single men. 
These AFI gains arose because men 
whose incomes were higher than 
women’s contributed more to family 
income before separation (T_,), and 
because fewer men than women lived 
with their children after separation. 


A recent study based on an earlier 
version of the LAD and covering the 


2,000 
4,500 


3,000 


-7,100 
700 
-7,700 


-7,300 -6,800 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1986-1993 


* 


calculated separately. 


period 1982 to 1986, found an increase 
in men’s adjusted family income of 
11%, 14% and 8%,'' respectively, one, 
two and three years after separation 
(Finnie, 1993). Respective figures for 
women were decreases of 33%, 29% 
and 30%. 


If splitting of family assets is taken 
into account (homes, furniture, auto- 
mobiles, pension plans and so on), 
different results are possible, given 
the considerable amounts that may be 
exchanged between spouses but do 
not show up in the LAD. In the case 
of a pension plan, for example, the 
accrued value at the time of separation 
must be divided between the spouses. 
If not, the pension paid on retirement 


T 


+3 


2,600 
-3,700 
-3,600 


The median percentage changes do not necessarily correspond to the median income changes because medians were 
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will be reduced proportionately un- 
less other arrangements are made. For 
most couples, pension plans are 
among the most important holdings. 
In couples where only the man had 
such a plan, the sharing of retirement 
funds can be a major issue. This is 
why some people opt for alternative 
arrangements, such as signing over a 
larger portion of the house or other 
family assets to the ex-partner in or- 
der to maintain full pension on retire- 
ment. At present, there are no data on 
such arrangements or on the total 
worth of family assets;'? therefore, it 
is difficult to determine how these 
variables might affect the results 
noted here. 


Shared custody is also not ac- 
counted for by tax data. Some divorce 
statistics show that shared custody 
takes place in 15% to 20% of divorces, 
though these figures can vary over 


Table 3 
Median family income, unadjusted and adjusted, all separated persons, selected years 


Men 
All separated men 
Couples 
Single parents 
Single persons 


Women 
All separated women 
Couples 
Single parents 
Single persons 


Men 
All separated men 
Couples 
Single parents 
Single persons 


Women 
All separated women 
Couples 
Single parents 
Single persons 


time (Statistics Canada, 1997b). Not 
known are the costs involved in 
shared custody, or which partner 
claims the deduction for dependent 
children. 


The following subsection shows 
income levels for men and women be- 
fore and after adjustment for the 
number of family members, whose ef- 
fect seems most important for women. 


Adjusting family income 

Family income of separated persons 
has been adjusted for several factors, 
including the number of persons de- 
pendent on that income, to take into 
account the economies of scale 
achieved when several people live to- 
gether (Table 3). This adjustment used 
an equivalence scale based on low in- 
come measures. To make it compara- 
ble to the income ofa single individual, 
family income for a person in a couple 


T 


0 


Family income after separation 


was divided by 1.4, and that for a cou- 
ple with a child by 1.7, and so on (see 
“Adjusted family income” in Appen- 
dix I— Methodology). 


This calculation affects women’s 
post-separation income more than 
men’s, since women usually have cus- 
tody of the children. Thus, in T,,, fam- 
ily income for women overall slipped 
from $23,300" to $13,700 when ad- 
justed, and that for men dropped from 
$28,500 to $21,900. 


Payers and recipients of 
support payments 


In the year following separation, 35% 
of separated women in this sample 
were receiving support payments,'* 
while 44% of separated men were 
payers. These ratios may seem low, 
given that everyone in the sample had 
children at the time of separation, but 


Unadjusted income 


(1993 $) 


28,500 
41,600 
30,400 
22,800 


33,200 
43,200 
29,500 
22,400 


23,300 
38,300 
20,600 
13,900 


28,100 
40,700 
22,100 
15,300 


Adjusted income 


21,900 
24,600 
19,400 
23,300 


10,900 
18,300 
10,000 
14,600 


18,200 * 
18,200 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1986-1993 
* The difference between median incomes in this table may not coincide with median changes shown in other tables since medians 


are calculated separately. 
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(1993 $) 


22,600 
23,700 
19,100 
22,400 


16,500 
20,800 
13,000 
15,300 
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some of the men not paying support 
had custody; in fact, 28% of all sepa- 
rated men (in T,, ) reported dependent 
children and were grouped with the 
non-payers. For some of this group, 
however, the children would belong 
to their new partners. Other arrange- 
ments, as with shared custody, do not 
show up in income tax files. To be rec- 
ognized as such by Revenue Canada, 
support payments have to be a fixed 
amount paid regularly. Couples who 
had opted for lump-sum or irregular 
payments would thus not appear in 
the LAD. Whatever the case, it is dif- 
ficult to estimate the proportion of 
men who should pay but do not, be- 
cause of a lack of national data on the 
subject. 


The proportion of recipients later 
dropped to 29% (in T,,; ), while that for 
payers slipped to 39%. These drops 
reflect the fact that, with time, finan- 
cial ties between children and non- 
custodial parents diminish because of 
reduced need or changes in the fam- 


Table 4 
Change in family composition, payers and recipients, * 1987-1993 


T 


1 


Payers (men) 


Sample size 


All payers 
Couples 
Single parents 
Single persons 


Recipients (women) 


Sample size 


All recipients 
Couples 

Single parents 
Single persons 


12,300 ** 


13,000 ** 


ily situation of one or both ex-spouses 
(Furstenberg and Cherlin, 1991). 


Both payers and recipients of sup- 
port payments tend to behave simi- 
larly with respect to new unions. 
Women receiving payments are much 
less likely than non-recipients to form 
new relationships. Likewise, men 
paying support take longer than non- 
payers to do so. As a consequence, a 
greater proportion of payers than 
separated men in general find them- 
selves single (46% versus 35% in T,;). 
Likewise, recipients are more likely to 
be single mothers than other separated 
women (62% versus 46% in T,;) 
(Tables 1 and 4). 


Family income after 
separation 

When the analysis is restricted to 
payers and recipients of support pay- 
ments, the gap in AFI between men 
and women widens. One year after 
separation, recipients have heavier 


ol il ly 


0 +1 +2 


120,500 134,800 109,100 


119,400 130,300 106,200 


100 
8 
88 
4 


Source : Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1986-1993 


* 


Broken down into small segments, the figures are not significant. 


™ In T_,, some people were paying or receiving benefits covering previous relationships. 


losses (-29% or -$6,100) than sepa- 
rated women generally (-23% or 
-$3,900). Payers experience gains in 
AFI (20%, or $4,200) twice those of 
separated men in general (10%, or 
$2,000) (Tables 2 and 5). In subse- 
quent years, compared with all sepa- 
rated women, recipients recover a 
lower portion of their losses and do 
so more slowly. On the other hand, 
compared with separated men overall, 
payers see larger increases in AFI. 


Recipients thus fare relatively less 
well than separated women in general, 
in spite of receiving support pay- 
ments. This group consists largely of 
single parents (82%, as opposed to 
61% of non-recipients in T,,), who re- 
main so longer (by T,;, 62% of recip1- 
ents were still in this category, versus 
40% of non-recipients). Most of them 
have children under 18 to care for (in 
T,,, 96%, compared with 85% of non- 
recipients), a situation that persists 
for at least five years (in T,;, 92% of 


82,700 


Male recipients of support payments and female payers have been excluded because of their small number (less than 2% each). 
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Table 5 
Median changes * in AFI and AFI levels, payers and recipients, ** 1987-1993 


Payers (men) 


All payers 
Couples 
Single parents 
Single persons 


Recipients (women) 


All recipients 
Couples 

Single parents 
Single persons 


Payers (men) 


All payers 
Couples 
Single parents 
Single persons 


Recipients (women) 


All recipients 
Couples 

Single parents 
Single persons 


Payers (men) 


All payers 
Couples 
Single parents 
Single persons 


Recipients (women) 
All recipients 
Couples 
Single parents 
Single persons 


‘ly i, aT; 


0 +1 +2 


T 


+2 


Median AFI 


(1993 $) 


26,300 
28,500 
22,400 
27,100 


25,500 
27,100 
22,900 
25,600 


25,800 
27,800 
22,400 
25,600 


12,000 
20,600 
11,300 
17,000 


14,700 
22,700 
13,600 
15,100 


15,800 
23,200 
14,200 
15,800 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1986-1993 
* The median of percentage changes does not necessarily correspond to the median income changes, because medians were 


calculated separately. 


Family income after separation 


26,900 
28,400 
21,800 
26,000 


17,800 
22,800 
15,600 
21,500 


** Male recipients of support payments and female payers have been excluded because of their small number (less than 2% each). 
Broken down into small segments, the figures are not significant. 


recipients and 70% of non-recipients 
still had children under 18 in their 
care). 


In general, payers of support expe- 
rienced a greater growth in income 
than separated men in general. In fact, 
they had a higher median family in- 
come (not adjusted for family size) 
than non-payers, even after allowing 


for support payments (in T.,, payers 
had $29,300 and non-payers $27,700). 
Moreover, they maintained a slight 
edge throughout the observation 
period ($34,800 versus $32,200 in T,.). 
This may indicate that having a higher 
income increases the likelihood of 
their making support payments. As 
time passed, if they kept their advan- 


tage, it was largely because more of 
them remained without children (in 
T,,, 81% of payers had no children 
living with them, as opposed to 50% 
of non-payers; by T,;, the propor- 
tions were 72% and 50%, respec- 
tively). Also, a relatively large 
proportion of non-payers headed 
single-parent families (23% in T,, 
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Table 6 
Median changes * in AFI according to various scenarios, payers, ** 1987-1993 


Payers (men) 
If both support and tax are subtracted 
If only tax is subtracted 


Couples 
If both support and tax are subtracted 
If only tax is subtracted 


Single parents 
lf both support and tax are subtracted 
If only tax is subtracted 


Single persons 
lf both support and tax are subtracted 
If only tax is subtracted 


Payers (men) 
If both support and tax are subtracted 
If only tax is subtracted 


4,500 
7,600 


4,200 
8,500 


4,300 
8,500 


5,000 
8,800 


5,900 
9,600 


Couples 
lf both support and tax are subtracted 
If only tax is subtracted 


6,500 
8,900 


5,200 
8,600 


5,500 
8,600 


6,200 
9,200 


7,100 
9,900 


Single parents 
If both support and tax are subtracted 
If only tax is subtracted 


1,200 
3,400 


1,400 
4,500 


1,300 
4,300 


1,800 
4,600 


1,700 
4,500 


Single persons 
If both support and tax are subtracted 
If only tax is subtracted 


5,200 
8,900 


4,400 
9,300 


4,300 
9,300 


4,600 
9,200 


5,300 
10,100 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1986-1993 
* The median percentage changes do not necessarily correspond to the median income changes, because medians were 


calculated separately. 


** In this article, male recipients of support payments and female payers have been excluded because of their small number (less 
than 2% each). Broken down into small segments, the figures are not significant. 


and 14% in T,;, compared with 10% 
and 5%, respectively, for payers). 


Among those receiving support 
payments, income differed signifi- 
cantly by family type. In fact, only 
those women who formed new rela- 
tionships avoided major declines in 
AFI; they registered gains through- 
out the period, which reached 14% by 
T,;. Women heading single-parent 
families and single women, in con- 
trast, suffered sizeable losses; even 
after five years, they still had over 20% 
to make up. The situation for payers 
was less variable; men who were 
heads of single-parent families were 
the only ones to register smaller gains 
in AFI. 


The importance of the 
definition of income 


Support payments have been 
declared separately to Revenue 
Canada since 1986, hence, they could 
be subtracted from the payer’s in- 
come. This section examines the ex- 
tent to which changes in the AFI of 
those making support payments 
would have differed if support pay- 
ments had not been subtracted. (For 
a measure of the importance of sup- 
port payments to recipients, see 
Galarneau, 1992.) 


The subtraction of support pay- 
ments generally has a considerable 


effect on the AFI of payers. Had it not 
been subtracted, the AFI of payers 
would have risen by 43% in T,, rather 
than 20% (Table 6). The extent of the 
difference depends on family compo- 
sition, with the greatest difference 
occurring for single men. 


Conclusion 


After separation, men become part of 
a couple again more quickly than 
women, though the difference is not 
significant (30% are part of a couple 
after a year, compared with 26% of 
women). Some 52% of men are single, 
while 68% of women are single par- 
ents. This difference between the 
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sexes still exists five years after sepa- 
ration, although it is less pronounced 
because a high proportion of individ- 
uals have again become part of a 
couple. 


One year after separation, women 
most often have custody of the chil- 
dren — 89% lived with children under 
18 years of age, compared with 36% of 
men. Five years after separation, this 
proportion falls to 76% for women 
and rises to 42% for men. 


Women experience a considerable 
decrease in adjusted family income 
(taking into account the number of 
family members) after separation 
(-23%, or -$3,900 one year later); men 
show an increase of 10% ($2,000). 
Five years after separation, women 
have recovered a large part of their 
loss, but still have an adjusted family 
income 5% ($1,000) lower than before 
separation. Men maintain their initial 
advantage, even increasing their 
gains to 15% ($2,800) by five years 
post-separation. Unlike most men, 
women experience a decline in ad- 
justed family income following sepa- 
ration, both because their personal 
income is usually lower and because 
they most often have custody of the 
children. 


These calculations do not take into 
account all factors that come into play 
during a separation, such as moving 
costs, division of family property and 
shared custody. It is difficult to evalu- 
ate the extent of their influence on re- 
sults, since no data on them currently 
exist. 


These changes in family income 
vary with family type. Women on their 
own and those who are heads of sin- 
gle-parent families experience the 
greatest loss. A year after separation, 
their adjusted family income has fallen 
by 32% ($6,800) and 31% ($5,700), re- 
spectively. Women who are part of a 
couple experience an increase of 
around 8% ($1,300). Men who are sin- 
gle have the highest increases and 
those who are single parents, the 
lowest. 


Some 35% of women receive sup- 
port payments the year following 
separation, while 44% of men make 
payments. Recipients experience 
greater losses in adjusted family in- 
come than separated women overall 
(-29% or -$6,100 one year after the 
breakup), while payers post gains 
twice those of separated men in gen- 
eral (20% or $4,200). 


Support payments significantly re- 
duce payers’ gains in adjusted family 
income. If these payments had not 
been subtracted, payers would have 
experienced increases of 43% ($8,500) 
instead of 20% ($4,200). Five years 
after separation, gains would have 
reached 47% ($9,600), but instead 
were reduced to 30% ($5,900). These 
figures show the importance of the 
definition of income. 
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@ Notes 


1 The term “married” is used here for 
simplicity. In fact, some people living 
common law are counted as married (see 
“Matching of couples in the LAD” in Data 
source). 


2 The LAD makes no distinction be- 
tween divorces and separations. Thus, the 
term “separation” includes both separa- 
tions and divorces, and the term “sepa- 
rated individuals” also includes persons 
who are divorced. 


3. Some people leave home and others 
may join the family. In some cases, this 
can distort the analysis. For example, 
during the year of separation the propor- 
tion of men as heads of single-parent 
families may be overestimated because it is 
possible for them to declare dependent 
children even if they did not live with 
them for the full year. Thus, some fathers 
will have been counted as heads of single- 
parent families in the year of separation, 
when, in fact, they were living alone. The 
drop in the proportion of men as heads of 
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single-parent families, from 29% to 18% 
from Ty) to T,,, supports this. As will be 
seen later, income changes may also be 
overestimated in Tp. 


4 Single individuals do not necessarily 
live alone. They are defined as such 
because they live neither with a partner 
nor with their children. 


5 These percentages do not represent 
the number of women and men who had 
custody of children born before the sepa- 
ration. Tax returns do not make a distinc- 
tion between “having custody of a child” 
and “having a dependent child.” In certain 
cases, dependent children could be those of 
the new spouse. 


6  After-tax income corresponds to fotal 
income (on the Revenue Canada tax 
return) from which tax paid has been 
subtracted; no deductions have been 
considered. Quebec tax was estimated by 
the Small Area and Administrative Data 
Division because Quebec tax does not 
appear on Revenue Canada tax returns. 


7 On the one hand, support payments 
made by payers were overestimated be- 
cause payers could claim tax deductions 
for them. On the other hand, payers’ 
after-tax incomes adjusted for support 
payments were underestimated because 
gross rather than net support amounts 
were deducted. These were, nonetheless, 
the best estimates possible. 


8 For example, the LAD does not note 
the exact time of year when separation 
takes place. This may affect the results. In 
the case of someone separating early in 
the year, individual income reported as of 
December 31 that year will reflect the 
actual income on which that person lived 
for most of the year. But in the case of 
someone separating in December, for ex- 
ample, the reported income may not 
reflect the income he or she had access to 
for most of the year. If, for example, that 
individual had lived with a spouse who was 
earning income, he or she would probably 
have enjoyed a better lifestyle for most of 
the year because of that spouse’s income. 
Therefore, changes in T, may be distorted. 


9 All changes in income refer to median 
changes. However, the median changes in 
percentage may not correspond to those 
in dollars since all medians were calculated 
separately. 


The median is the amount that splits 
the distribution of changes into halves. In 
other words, 50% of women in the sample 
had a loss higher than the median and 50% 
had a smaller loss or even a gain. 
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10 Similarly, the 10% change for men 
constitutes the median; thus, half the 
separated men in the sample realized gains 
greater than 10% and half registered 
smaller gains or even a loss. In fact, 39% 
of men experienced losses in AFI after 
separation. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that when men did post losses, these 
were smaller than women’s, while any 
gains registered by women were smaller 
than men’s. 


11 Finnie (1993) used low income cut- 
offs (LICO) to adjust family income, 
rather than the low income measures 
(LIM) used here. In fact, the study on 
which this article is based used both meas- 
ures: when the LICOs were used, changes 
in AFI one, two or three years after 
separation were -22%, -17% and 
-13% for women, and 7%, 8% and 9% for 
men. (Changes are usually lower when the 
adjustment is made with LICOs.) The 
study’s use of LICOs thus yielded results 
mostly lower than Finnie’s. His study is 
not truly comparable, however, since it 
covers a different group (all separated 
persons, with or without children before 
the separation) and period, and uses differ- 
ent methodology. 


12 In 1984, Statistics Canada completed 
a survey on the assets and debts of Cana- 
dians. It is now working on a new survey 
that should answer further questions on 
the subject. 


13 Family incomes for women were lower 
than those for men even before separation 
took place. The gaps arose because some 
non-filers of both sexes could not be 
considered for this study. 


14 In the study, because there were so few 
of them, female payers of support and 


male recipients were excluded. Thus, re- 
cipients here are exclusively women and 
payers, exclusively men. Furthermore, the 
data for small groups are no longer signifi- 
cant when broken down into their smallest 
components (Galarneau, 1992). Tax files 
contain more payers than recipients for a 
number of reasons. Some recipients will 
not have filed returns because their in- 
comes were too low. Also, payers had an 
incentive to declare support payments 
because they could deduct them from their 
income. On the contrary, recipients had 
less incentive to declare support pay- 
ments. 


15 Statistics Canada uses two concepts of 
“family.” Census families consist of a 
husband and wife living in the same dwell- 
ing with or without never-married chil- 
dren, or a single parent with never-married 
children, or persons living alone. Eco- 
nomic families consist of two persons 
living in the same dwelling who are related 
by blood, marriage or adoption; thus, an 
economic family might be a man and a 
woman, their two children and an uncle 
and his child. The concept of economic 
family is much broader than that of census 
family, which is limited to the nuclear 
family. 
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Appendix I — Methodology 


This paper concentrates on previously 
legally married people, for several rea- 
sons. For example, a brief examination 
of separated individuals from married 
and common-law couples demonstrates 
that these are two distinct groups; com- 
mon-law couples are significantly 
younger (49% were under 30 years in 
the year of separation, compared with 
23% of married persons) and less likely 
to have children under 18 years (38% of 
individuals in common-law unions had 
children, compared with 61% of married 
persons). 


The profile of separated individuals 
from legal marriages is closer to the 
usual idea of separation: an event that 
follows a long-term union. Among sepa- 
rated individuals who had children prior 
to the breakup, the proportion paying 
or receiving support payments 
increased substantially after separation 
for married persons, but remained sta- 
ble for common-law individuals, as if it 
had not been a first separation. In addi- 
tion, common-law relationships are 
often of shorter duration than mar- 
riages, and some of them lack stability. 


Finally, only common-law couples 
in which both partners filed tax returns 
could be identified in the LAD. For 
married couples (matched by their 
SINs), it was possible to locate single 
taxfilers (and thus couples with only 
one income). On the other hand, com- 
mon-law couples in the file were made 
up largely of two taxfilers (and most of- 
ten represented two-income couples). 
Thus, their family income might seem 
higher than was actually the case, since 
few couples with only one taxfiler (and 


thus single-income couples) were 
included in the LAD before 1992. 


Identification of separated persons 
Two algorithms were used to identify 
separated individuals. The first identified 
those who had no partner after separa- 
tion, and the second, those who became 
part of a new couple the year after sepa- 
ration. Once the families were defined, a 
“family structure” code was assigned to 
each person. This made it possible to ob- 
serve changes in family composition. 
Thus, changes observed from one year to 
the next can identify individuals who no 
longer had a partner, or more precisely, 
who moved from “married” family status 
to “single parent” or “single person.” As 
well, individuals who became part of a 
new couple in the year following separa- 
tion are identified by the change in their 
partner’s SIN. Deceased or widowed in- 
dividuals were not included for obvious 
reasons. Likewise, male recipients of 
support payments and female payers 
have been excluded." 


Persons could be selected only once; 
if someone separated again during the 
study period, only his or her family com- 
position was affected by the change. 


From 1987 to 1993, the total estimated 
number of separated persons was 2.72 
million. Half of these were from married 
couples (1.36 million) and the rest from 
common-law unions. Of the 1.36 million 
previously married persons, 829,200 had 
children under 18 years prior to separa- 
tion (in all, 963,000 children, or 1.2 per 
separated person); this group of sepa- 
rated persons is the subject of the article. 
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Adjusted family income 

Several adjustments to the income vari- 
able were necessary to measure post- 
separation changes. First, the line “tax 
payable” on the Revenue Canada tax 
form was subtracted from the “total 
income” line for each family member, 
and support payments were subtracted 
from the payer’s income. Family 
income, that is, total income after tax 
(and after support payments) for all 
family members, was converted to 1993 
dollars. Then, an equivalence scale was 
used to take into account the number of 
people dependent on the family’s total 
income and thus reduce the incomes of 
all separated individuals in a consistent 
fashion. This allows comparison of 
family income regardless of family size. 
This adjusted family income was calcu- 
lated for the year prior to separation, 
the year of separation, and each subse- 
quent year for which information was 
available. 


The number of family members was 
accounted for with an equivalence scale 
based on low income measures (LIMs). 
According to the LIM scale, the income 
required to support a two-person fam- 
ily (consisting of two adults or one adult 
and one child) is 1.4 times greater than 
that for a person living alone. The 
equivalence factor increases by 0.3 for 
each additional child and by 0.4 for each 
extra adult. The LIM scale is better 
suited to the census family concept,’* 
which corresponds to the Small Area 
and Administrative Data Division’s 
concept of family in the LAD. For that 
reason, income changes adjusted to this 
scale are used in most of this paper. 
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Appendix II — Legal considerations 


In Canada, divorces are heard by federal 
courts while separations, legal or de 
facto, come under provincial jurisdic- 
tion. The country’s first divorce law 
was enacted in 1968. In 1985, this law 
was amended, mainly to eliminate the 
adversarial nature of divorce proceed- 
ings and to reduce the waiting period for 
hearings. Over the next three years, the 
provinces followed suit and made simi- 
lar amendments to their regulations on 
separation. 


A word about support payments 

There is a distinction between support 
payments for children and those for 
former spouses. Recently passed 
amendments to the Divorce Act will 
change the method by which child sup- 
port is determined. These changes are to 
take effect May 1, 1997. They will give 
the rights of the child absolute priority 
and should reduce the often harmful 
economic effects of separation on chil- 
dren. The child support guidelines must 
meet the following objectives: serve as 
a guide to judges and parents and thus 
ensure that support orders are consist- 
ent and fair; ensure that simple, 
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unbiased calculations are used; ensure 
that support payments are made, and 
make the judicial process more efficient. 


The method for determining child sup- 
port payments will be changed from a 
“case by case” system to a mathematical 
formula based on the income of the pay- 
ing parent, on the average costs of raising 
a child, and on the type of expenses in- 
volved (child care, medical expenses, 
schooling, special fixed costs for extracur- 
ricular activities, and so on). These rules 
will take into account the fact that ex- 
penses fluctuate with level of income and 
will make sure that the child benefits from 
the financial resources of both parents. 
More precisely, the amount of support 
will be a fixed fraction of the paying par- 
ent’s income and will depend on the 
number of children, as well as the prov- 
ince or territory of residence of the sup- 
port payer. This method of calculating 
child support payments is also used in 
New Zealand and in some American 
states. 


The tax treatment of child support 
payments will also change; these will no 
longer be deductible from the payer’s in- 
come, nor taxable for the recipient. 
However, existing support orders for 
children and spouses will not be af- 
fected by this measure; payments will 
continue to be deductible from the pay- 
er’s income, and will remain taxable for 
the recipient. The courts will need to 
make the distinction between alimony 
and child support. In the past, one 
amount often covered both types of 
order. 


The new rules for determining sup- 
port payments will not apply to sepa- 
rations, legal or de facto, which are a 
provincial responsibility. However, the 
federal government does encourage the 
provinces to adopt similar guidelines in 
their jurisdictions. The Quebec govern- 
ment has drawn up its own rules for 
determining support payments to meet 
similar objectives; both provincial and 
federal legislation are expected to take 
effect at the same time (Department of 
Finance, 1996). 
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Computers in the workplace 


Graham S. Lowe 


1D arataa about the effects of 
information technology on work 
present many conflicting images. Crit- 
ics envision an information age 
marked by mass unemployment and 
dehumanized work for those remain- 
ing in the workforce. Advocates 
counter that such technology offers 
the potential to create a post- 
industrial economy of skilled workers. 
These debates replay themes first 
articulated over two decades ago.! 
Two issues remain largely unre- 
solved: the actual pace of change and 
the manner in which the move toward 
a service-based, increasingly techno- 
logical economy has affected job con- 
tent and security. 


Discussions of new information 
technology (IT) — what most people 
associate with personal computers — 
typically assume that its rate of adop- 
tion and diffusion is rapid and accel- 
erating, resulting in significant 
implications for workers, firms and the 
economy as a whole. Indeed, the 
technology seems to have changed 
Canadian industry considerably.” 


Using two cycles of the General 
Social Survey (GSS), this article exam- 
ines changes in workers’ computer 
literacy between 1989 and 1994, as 
well as growth in computer use in the 
workplace. It also looks at the effects 
of technology on job content and 
security. 


Statistics Canada’s 1989 GSS pro- 
vided a detailed review of workplace 
computerization since 1984, docu- 
menting mainly positive responses to 
questions about job content and job 
security (Lowe, 1991 and 1992). Its 
benchmark measures were repeated in 
the 1994 GSS, for which comparisons 
were made with 1989 (see Data 
source). 


Graham S. Lowe is with the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Alberta. He 
can be reached at (403) 492-0487. 


Data source 


The 1994 General Social Survey (Cycle 
9) used a random sample of 11,500 in- 
dividuals. The sample size of the 1989 
GSS (Cycle 4) was 9,338. The data were 
weighted to the non-institutionalized 
population aged 15 and over in the 10 
provinces. Both surveys were con- 
ducted by telephone and had high re- 
sponse rates: 80% in 1989 and 83% in 
1994. GSS samples are sufficiently large 
and representative of adults living in the 
10 provinces that estimates for the to- 
tal adult population are possible. For 
reasons of sampling variability, ques- 
tionnaire design, methodology, and so 
on, estimates from the two sources will 
differ. However, these differences are 
not large enough to alter the conclusions 
drawn. 


The GSS asked respondents three 
questions regarding their ability to use 
a computer. Respondents were first 
asked, “Have you ever taken any 
courses on how to use computers?” 
Given that taking a computer course is 
neither a prerequisite for being able to 
use a computer nor an indicator of com- 
puter skills, a second question was 
posed in 1994: “Can you do anything 
on a computer (excluding video games 
[like] Nintendo), for example, word 
processing, or data entry?” In 1989, the 
question on ability to use computers 
included computer games: “Can you do 
anything on a computer, for example, 
play games, word processing or data 
entry?” Respondents who could use a 
computer were asked which of the fol- 
lowing they had done in the 12 months 
prior to the survey: played games, en- 
gaged in word processing, data entry, 
record keeping, data analysis or pro- 
gramming, used an online data service 


Computer literacy of workers 
and students 


According to survey respondents, 
computer literacy among the em- 
ployed? increased from 59% to 68% 
between 1989 and 1994 (Chart A). 
Comparable figures for students are 
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(asked in 1994 only), or anything else. 
Not asked was the location — home, 
workplace, educational institution, or 
some combination — for each activity. 


The GSS measured workplace com- 
puter use with the following question, 
asked of respondents who were work- 
ing at a job or business at the time of the 
survey: “Do you use computers such as 
mainframes, personal computers or 
word processors in your job?” This 
question captured data on information 
processing technology, particularly of- 
fice automation, which has accounted 
for most workplace technological 
change since the 1980s (McMullen, 
Leckie and Caron, 1993). However, the 
GSS does not examine the use of new 
industrial technologies such as robots, 
computer-controlled machines, compu- 
ter-assisted manufacturing, automated 
materials handling systems, point-of- 
sale terminals, and mobile special-use 
computers used by a range of workers 
such as utility meter checkers, couriers, 
travelling sales representatives, and so 
on. 


The survey adopted a broader focus 
when assessing the effect of technologi- 
cal change in the preceding five years. 
Employed respondents were asked, “In 
the last five years, how much has your 
work been affected by the introduction 
of computers or automated technology? 
Would you say...greatly? somewhat? 
hardly? not at all?” Those who an- 
swered “greatly” or “somewhat” were 
then asked a series of questions de- 
signed to determine the perceived effect 
of computers or automated technology 
on job skills, job security, and intrinsic 
interest in the last five years. 


78% and 87%.* This increase is evi- 
dent for both sexes. 


Most types of computer use have 
been increasing among workers. Spe- 
cifically, the use of word processing, 
data entry, record keeping, and data 
analysis rose during the period, while 
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among 15 tol9 year-old workers and 
Chart A most among those over age 45. 


Computer literacy has increased among workers and students. 


Workplace computerization shows 
considerable provincial variation. 


% able to use computers Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario 
90 had levels above the national average 
and experienced the largest gains in 
85 such activity between 1989 and 1994. 
Shidante? Two provinces with low levels of 
80 computer literacy, Newfoundland and 
New Brunswick, also had low levels 

ce of computer use on the job. 
The IT revolution seems to have 
70 penetrated further into workplaces 
than into homes or elementary and 
65 secondary schools. Between 1986 and 


1996, home computer ownership in- 
creased three-fold, from 10% to 32% 
of all households (Statistics Canada, 
molality 9 Meio once 1997). Yet the ratio of students per 
computer remains poor at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels, despite the 
50 relatively high computer literacy of 15 

es to 19 year-olds (Oderkirk, 1996). Simi- 
Source: General Social Survey lar data for postsecondary institu- 
* Respondents were classified according to their main activity in the 12 months tions are unavailable, although it 

prior to the survey. 


Workers * 
60 


55 


programming and playing computer 
games have both declined (Chart B). 


Chart B 
One in five workers reported having f 4 
used the Internet in 1994 (not docu- Programming and playing games have lost ground to word 
mented in the 1989 GSS). processing and data entry. 
Computer use on the job Data entry jam 
In 1994, 48% of employed persons (6.2 Word processing [gems 
million) used a computer (personal 
computer, mainframe or word proces- Playing games [gg 
sor) at work, a marked increase from nants 2 Lat Ea SE a Mee 
35% in 1989 (Table 1). Women were Record keeping germs ssn 
more likely than men to use comput- aot ae 
ers on the job in both years. Despite Data analysis geese 
their high levels of computer literacy, ee 


young workers (15 tol9 year-olds) Internet BB 1994 
were the least likely of any age group 
to do so (16%), perhaps because 
many of those who were employed 40 60 
worked in lower-level service jobs. 
On-the-job computer use was highest 
in the 25-to-34 and 35-to-44 age Source: General Social Survey 

groups, especially among women Note: Chart refers to those whose main activity in the 12 months prior to the survey 


(60% in both age groups). Workplace was “employed.” 
computer use over the five years in- * Use of Internet and other online data services was not asked in the 1989 GSS. 


creased in all age groups — least 


Programming 


% of employed population reporting use 
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Table 1 
Computer use on the job, by sex, age and province 


1989 


Number of 
users 


Both sexes 


All age groups 


All age groups 
15-19 

20-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 + 


Women 


All age groups 


Canada 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia Sas) 


employed 


Use of computers on the job 


1994 


% of Number of % of 
users employed 


000 


Source: General Social Survey, 1989 and 1994 
Note: Table includes respondents employed at the time of the survey. 


appears that universities have been 
closer to the leading edge of IT (Lowe 
and Krahn, 1989). 


Considering the possibilities for 
decentralized, flexible work arrange- 


ments such as “teleworking,” Canada 
has made slow progress. For example, 
in 1995 about one million employees 
(9% of the total) worked some or all of 
their regularly scheduled hours at 
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home. Only 22% in this group were 
provided with a computer by their 
employer and 14% were supplied a 
modem (Akyeampong, 1997). And the 
fact that in 1996 only 7% of house- 
holds used the Internet (Statistics 
Canada, 1997) tempers some of the 
bold claims being made about the 
information super-highway. 


Computer literacy gap 


The gap between computer literacy 
and actual use of computers on the 
job persists. In 1989, 59% of workers 
could use a computer, yet only 35% 
did so in their job. By 1994, while 70% 
of the employed were able to use a 
computer, only 48% did so at work 
(Chart C). This gap was smallest for 
those with a university education (a 
difference of 12 and 14 percentage 
points for holders of graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees, respectively) 
and greatest for workers whose high- 
est level of education was a high 
school diploma (27 percentage 
points). 


Occupation and industry 
patterns 


Four occupational groups recorded 
well-above-average computer use 
(Table 2). Almost all workers in natu- 
ral sciences, engineering and math- 
ematics occupations reported using 
computers in 1994. Some 76% of 
managerial and administrative em- 
ployees did so, up from 52% in 1989. 
Use was also high in clerical and 
teaching occupations. Services, pri- 
mary occupations, and construction 
and transportation all recorded low 
use of computers. 


As in 1989, business services and 
public administration had high levels 
of computer use in 1994. About half of 
the employees in distributive services 
and in community services used com- 
puters in their jobs. Construction and 
personal services recorded relatively 
low levels of use. 


Changes in the occupational and 
industrial distribution of employment 
affect patterns of use. For example, 
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Chart C 


Workplace computer use increases with education. 


[9] Able to use computers 
— Total employed 


Graduate degree 


Undergraduate degree 


Community college diploma 


Trade or technical diploma 


High school diploma 


Less than high school 


Source: General Social Survey, 1994 
Note: Chart refers to respondents employed at the time of the survey. 


although natural sciences, engineer- 
ing and mathematics jobs had the 
highest level (93%), the number of 
users increased by only 4,000 
between 1989 and 1994 —a negligible 
1% growth rate. By contrast, manufac- 
turing and processing occupations 
gained around 260,000 new computer 
users, even though the 1994 percent- 
age was only 30%. This occupation 
registered an impressive 132% jump in 
computer users over five years, com- 
pared with 47% for all occupations. 
Similarly, computer use among sales 
workers, which rose from about one- 
third to one-half, resulted in an addi- 
tional quarter of a million users. The 
distribution of computer users by oc- 
cupation and industry also changed 
slightly between 1989 and 1994. 


Time spent at the screen 


Average weekly hours of computer 
use on the job increased from 16 in 
1989 to 18 in 1994 (Table 3). As in 1989, 
natural sciences, engineering and 


HI Use computers on the job 
— Total employed 


mathematics occupations, clerical oc- 
cupations and artistic, literary and 
recreational occupations recorded 
relatively long hours in 1994 (25, 23 
and 21, respectively). In contrast, pri- 
mary and teaching occupations re- 
ported only 5 and 7 hours. 


Weekly hours of computer use 
vary less by industry than by occu- 
pation. In 1994, employees in 
business services, finance, and dis- 
tributive services each reported just 
over 20 hours weekly of computer 
use. Community services had the low- 
est average (12 hours). 


The diffusion of automated 
technology 


In 1994, 34% of the employed reported 
that their work had been greatly af- 
fected by the introduction of comput- 
ers or automated technology in the 
previous five years, up from 29% in 
1989 (Table 4). Results for the 
workforce as a whole differ little by 
SeX. 


In managerial and professional 
occupations, technological change 
had greatly affected 46% of employ- 
ees during the 1989-to- 1994 period, an 
increase from 38% during the 1984-to- 
1989 period. Comparable figures for 
clerical, sales and service occupa- 
tions are 34% and 29%. Just 20% of 
workers in manual occupations had 
been greatly affected during the sec- 
ond period, up from 16%. One group 
reported high percentages in both 
five-year periods: by 1994, 53% of 
men in managerial and professional 
occupations had been greatly affected 
by such change (compared with 45% 
earlier). 


The effect of IT on job 
content and security 


Of those workers who believed their 
job had been greatly or somewhat 
affected by the introduction of com- 
puters or automated technology in the 
five years prior to the GSS, 68% said 
their required job skills had 
increased by 1989; this rose slightly 
to 71% in 1994. In 1989, 70% reported 
no effect on job security, though this 
figure declined somewhat to 67% in 
1994. In both years, just over 60% 
said that work had become more inter- 
esting as a result of the introduction 
of computers or automated technol- 


ogy. 


In 1989 and 1994, only 2% of work- 
ers affected by technological change 
claimed that this had reduced the skill 
requirements of their job. Similarly, 
just 4% in both years stated that tech- 
nological change had made their job 
less interesting. However, 19% of 
workers affected by technological 
change believed in 1994 that their job 
security had decreased as a result, up 
from 11% in 1989.° This is a very 
important change in the general pat- 
tern over the decade considered. This 
perception was likely influenced by 
the context of technological change in 
the 1990s: public sector layoffs, cor- 
porate downsizing, high unemploy- 
ment, and growing awareness of 
economic globalization. 
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Table 2 


Computer use on the job by occupation and industry 


Number 
of 
users 


000 


employed 


Use of computers on the job 


1989 


Number 
% of of 
users 


000 


emp 


Computers in the workplace 


Change in computer 
users on the job 


1994 


Absolute % 
increase, increase, 
1989-1994 1989-1994 


% of 
loyed 


Distri- 
bution 


% 000 


Occupation 


All occupations 

Managerial/administrative 

Natural sciences/engineering/ 
mathematics 

Social sciences 

Teaching 

Medicine/health 

Artistic/literary/recreational 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Primary 

Manufacturing/processing 

Construction/transportation 

Other occupations 

Not stated 


Industry 


All industries 

Primary 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Distributive services * 
Retail trade 

Personal services 
Business services/finance 
Community services ** 
Public administration 
Not stated 


pe) 
NwWaI$WAMDNWwWNW— 


Source: General Social Survey, 1989 and 1994 

Note: Table includes respondents employed at the time of the survey. 
* Includes transportation and wholesale trade. 

** Includes education, health and social services. 


Discussion 


According to the General Social 
Survey, computer literacy in the 
workforce increased between 1989 
and 1994, and on-the-job computer 
use grew to about half of all workers. 
Paradoxically, despite being the most 
computer literate, young workers re- 
ported lower levels of workplace com- 


puter use than did other age groups. 
Generally, the reported level of com- 
puter skills in the workforce has 
exceeded the recorded use. 


The pace of computerization and 
automation increased from 1984 to 
1989 and from 1989 to 1994. But work- 
ers in both study periods who experi- 
enced technological change in their 
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jobs tended to view it in positive 
terms: higher skill requirements, more 
interesting work, and less apparent 
threat to job security than might be 
expected. 


These latter findings are corrobo- 
rated by various case studies (Long, 
1993, for instance). While aggregate 
Canadian trends mirror those in 
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Table 3 
Average weekly hours of computer use on the job by occupation 
and industry 


Occupation 


All occupations 

Managerial/administrative 

Natural sciences/engineering/ 
mathematics 

Social sciences 

Teaching 

Medicine/health 

Artistic/literary/recreational 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Primary 

Manufacturing/processing 

Construction/transportation 

Other occupations 


Industry 


All industries 

Primary 

Manufacturing 
Construction 

Distributive services * 
Retail trade 

Personal services 
Business services/finance 
Community services ** 
Public administration 


Average weekly hours of use 


1989 1994 


Source: General Social Survey, 1989 and 1994 
Note: Table includes respondents employed at the time of the survey. Employed 
persons who did not report hours of computer use are excluded. 


* 


Includes transportation and wholesale trade. 


** Includes education, health and social services. 


Britain, the absence of comparable 
American data makes it difficult to 
draw parallels with that country (Gallie 
and White, 1993). However, one U.S. 
observation that automation has con- 
tributed to skill reductions among 
clerical workers raises the possibility 
that different methods for measuring 
skill may influence findings (Cappelli, 
1993).° 


The diffusion of information tech- 
nology in Canadian workplaces is 
contributing to the increasing labour 
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market polarization documented since 
the early 1980s (Economic Council of 
Canada, 1991). The heaviest users of 
information technology are profes- 
sionals, such as scientists, engineers 
and managers — the so-called “knowl- 
edge workers” — as well as clerical 
workers. 


So far, few Canadians attribute 
past or expected job loss to techno- 
logical change. This perception may 
tap only direct effects of technologi- 
cal change, but even assuming some 


unmeasured, indirect effects, predic- 
tions of massive job losses by some 
critics may be somewhat overstated. 
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@ Notes 


1 See, for example, Braverman (1974), 
Bell (1973), Rifkin (1995), Noble (1995) 
or Zuboff (1988). Drucker’s knowledge 
workers (1993) or Reich’s (1991) sym- 
bolic analysts are portrayed as the new 
elite of the information age. 


2 Technology’s effect on the overall 
quality of work life depends on how fully 
it is integrated: work reorganization around 
new technologies is less common, and 
more difficult to implement, than techno- 
logical change per se. See, for example, 
Betcherman et al (1994); McMullen, Leckie 
and Caron (1993), and Baldwin and Diverty 
(1995). See also Long’s 1993 study of 114 
large Canadian private sector firms in all 
major industrial sectors, 1990 to 1991. 
For a summary of this, see Kling and 
Dunlop (1993). 


3 In this section of the article, respond- 
ents are classified according to their main 
activity in the 12 months prior to the 
survey. Elsewhere, their status at the time 
of the survey applies. 


4 In general, persons under age 25 are 
far more likely to be able to use comput- 
ers. Furthermore, the GSS asked for self- 
assessment of skills. Young people are 
generally more comfortable using tech- 
nology, whether or not their skills are 
appreciably greater than others’. 


5 Any respondent who reported losing a 
job in the 1984-to-1989 (Cycle 4) or 
1989-to-1994 (Cycle 9) period was asked 
why this had happened. So few cited the 
introduction of automation or new tech- 
nology that reliable estimates cannot be 
provided. It is possible, however, that 
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Table 4 
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Effect of introduction of computers or automated technology on work in the last 5 years, by 


occupation and sex 


All occupations (1989) 
Both sexes 

Men 

Women 


All occupations (1994) 
Both sexes 

Men 

Women 


Managerial/professional (1989) 
Both sexes 

Men 

Women 


Managerial/professional (1994) 
Both sexes 

Men 

Women 


Clerical/sales/service (1989) 
Both sexes 

Men 

Women 


Clerical/sales/service (1994) 
Both sexes 

Men 

Women 


Manual (1989) 
Both sexes 
Men 

Women 


Manual (1994) 
Both sexes 
Men 

Women 


Work affected by introduction of computers in last 5 years 


Total employed 
population 


000 


U2 sas 
6,726 
5,428 


13,035 
7,193 
5,841 


4,442 
2,450 
1,992 


4,674 
2,315 
2,009 


4,401 
1,526 
2,876 


4,591 
UseAe) 
2,881 


3,217 
2,691 
526 


3,677 
3,104 
573 


Source: General Social Survey, 1989 and 1994 
Note: Table includes respondents employed at the time of the survey. 


* 


other commonly cited reasons for job loss 
(for example, a shortage of work, staff 
reductions) were indirectly influenced by 
technological change, and respondents may 
not have been aware of this. (See Lowe 
[1992] for a discussion about these Cycle 
4 findings.) 


6 Unlike both the GSS and the British 
survey, the Cappelli study used evaluation 
scores based on surveys by Hay Associates, 
rather than workers’ self-assessments of 
their skill requirements. 


This category includes “don’t know” and “not stated” in 1994. 
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After high school... 


Jeffrey Frank 


hanging labour market condi- 

tions have affected workers of all 
ages and education levels, but par- 
ticularly young people. The job mar- 
ket in Canada has become 
increasingly competitive. Finding and 
retaining satisfactory work requires 
not just a basic education, but also 
the right combination of training, 
skills, initiative and good work habits. 
High school graduation by itself no 
longer guarantees a job; further edu- 
cation or training beyond high school 
offers definite advantages and is usu- 
ally required today for most better 
jobs. 


This article, which previews the 
findings of the 1995 School Leavers 
Follow-up Survey, provides informa- 
tion about the education, training and 
labour market experiences of young 
people during the first few years after 
leaving or graduating from high 
school. A comprehensive report on 
young people’s school-work transi- 
tions based on both the initial and the 
follow-up survey (see About the sur- 
veys) is expected later this year. 


High school leaver rates 
lower in 1995 


According to the 1991 School Leavers 
Survey, 18% of 20 year-olds had left 
high school before graduation. (A 
substantial proportion of 18 and 19 
year-olds were still in high school.) 
Data from the 1995 School Leavers 
Follow-up Survey indicate that by the 
time these same people were 24, their 
high school leaver rate had fallen to 
15% (Table 1). Finishing high school 
is a longer process for some than for 
others. 


Adapted from After High School, The First 
Years: The First Report of the School 
Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. Jeffrey 
Frank is with the Centre for Education 
Statistics. He can be reached at (613) 951- 
1504, or franjef@statcan.ca. 


About the surveys 


The primary objectives of the 1991 
School Leavers Survey (SLS) were to 
establish high school leaving rates and 
to compare secondary school students 
who had successfully completed high 
school (graduates) with those who 
were still attending (continuers) and 
those who had left school before gradu- 
ating (leavers). The SLS was conducted 
between April and June 1991. The 1995 
School Leavers Follow-up Survey 
(SLF), conducted between September 
and December 1995, gathered informa- 
tion on school-work transitions of these 
young adults by focusing on education 
and work activities beyond high school. 
Human Resources Development 
Canada commissioned Statistics Canada 
to conduct both surveys. 


The SLS target population consisted 
of youths aged 18 to 20 (as of April 1, 
1991) from the 10 provinces. They were 
contacted four years later for the SLF, 
by which time they would likely have 
had one or more jobs. In addition, most 
continuers in 1991 would be graduates 
or leavers by 1995, allowing a more in- 
depth labour market analysis. 


The SLS sampling frame was formed 
from five years (1986 to 1990) of Fam- 
ily Allowance (FA) files. The FA files 
were believed to provide the most com- 
plete listing of young persons under 15 
in Canada available at the time of the 
survey. These files provided indicators 
used to create a derived variable, “pay- 
ment status,” that could identify poten- 
tial leavers — youths for whom FA 
payments had stopped because they 
had left the household or had become 
employed and would thus be at higher 
risk of leaving school. The frame was 
stratified using province of residence, 
age and payment status (the latter to 
help ensure an adequate number of 
leavers for analysis). 


In 1991, 63% of youths aged 18 to 
20 were high school graduates, 16% 
were school leavers, and 21% were 
high school continuers. By 1995, 85% 
of these same young people had 


The SLS sample consisted of 18,000 
individuals from the 10 provinces who 
were selected using the stratified design 
described above. The sample was se- 
lected to provide national and provin- 
cial leaver rates for 20 year-olds with a 
maximum coefficient of variation (CV) 
no greater than 16.5%, and to allow 
estimation of some characteristics for 
continuers, leavers and graduates, each 
considered separately, with a CV no 
greater than 16.5%. (This level of rela- 
tive precision was also obtained for 
other estimates. For some estimates, 
however, CVs fall into the 16.6% to 
33.3% range. Such estimates are reliable 
enough for some purposes, but should 
be used with caution. Those with CVs 
above 33.3% are not published.) The 
SLF sample consisted of individuals 
who had responded to the SLS (with 
very few exceptions, noted below). 


Both surveys were conducted by 
telephone using a computer-assisted 
telephone interviewing system. SLS re- 
spondents were asked to provide con- 
tact information for a follow-up. 
Interviewers confirmed certain re- 
spondent information from the SLS be- 
fore beginning the SLF interview. 


Of the 18,000 individuals in the SLS 
sample, 9,460 provided completed in- 
terviews. Of these, 11 preferred not to 
participate in further surveys, and 18 
participated in a pre-test for the SLF. 
These individuals were excluded from 
the SLF, leaving a sample of 9,431. Of 
these, 6,284 responded (including agree- 
ment for data sharing). In both surveys, 
an adjustment for non-response was 
included in the weighting procedures. 


graduated and 14% were school 
leavers. In absolute numbers, over 
160,000 youths aged 22 to 24 in 1995 
had left high school without complet- 
ing their diploma. Less than 1% of 
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those aged 22 to 24 were attending 
high school in 1995. ! 


Among high school leavers in 
1991, 25% had returned to high 
school and obtained their diploma by 
1995. In addition, 88% of those who 
were continuers in 1991 had gradu- 
ated by 1995 (Chart). 


Young women more likely to 
finish school 


Among women aged 22 to 24, 89% 
had completed high school by 1995, 
while 10% were high school leavers. 
In comparison, 81% of young men 
had graduated by 1995 and 18% were 
leavers. Men accounted for nearly 
two-thirds of those who had left high 
school by then. This pattern — where 
smaller proportions of men than 
women were high school graduates — 
was evident in every province 
(Table 2). 


Graduates pursue further 
education 


Four out of five youths who were 
high school graduates in 1995 went 
on to postsecondary education or 
training toward a certificate, diploma 
or degree (Table 3). In contrast, just 
one in four high school leavers had 
done so. Some leavers may have de- 
cided not to enrol for a variety of rea- 
sons (for instance, lack of money, 


Table 1 


Chart 


Most 1991 continuers went on to graduate from high school, as 


did one-quarter of the leavers. 


1991 
(Ages 18-20) 


Graduates 


1995 
(Ages 22-24) 


Graduates 


100% s 
(oo) 85% 


Continuers 88° 


Leavers 


v 


100% 


Continuers 


we 


—_ Res Leavers 


100% 


Sources: School Leavers Survey, 1991 and School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 
* Because of high sampling variability, data should be interpreted with caution. 


family responsibilities, time con- 
straints), while many others may have 
been unable to because they lacked 
required credentials. 


Among high school graduates, a 
larger proportion of women than men 
had continued their education (83% 
versus 77%). Among leavers, how- 


High school leaver rates for those aged 20 in 1991 and 24 in 1995 


Canada 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Sources: School Leavers Survey, 1991; School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 


ever, men were somewhat more likely 
than women to have taken further 
education or training. 


Some 42% of high school gradu- 
ates reported university as their high- 
est level of further education toward 
a certificate, diploma or degree. 
Women were somewhat more likely 
than men to have done so (Table 4). 


Three in ten high school graduates 
reported education or training at a 
college or CEGEP as their highest 
level of additional schooling. Propor- 
tions for men and women were similar. 


Just 7% of graduates enrolled in a 
trade or vocational school, or a regis- 
tered apprenticeship program for their 
highest level of further training. Male 
graduates were slightly more likely 
than their female counterparts to have 
made this choice. 


Finally, as their highest level of 
postsecondary education to date, 
some 2% of high school graduates 
had worked toward certification in a 
program offered by a private business 
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Table 2 


High school status of youths aged 22 to 24, by sex and province 


High school graduates 


Both 


sexes Men 


Canada 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


High school leavers 


Both 


Women sexes Men Women 


% 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 


* 


or commercial school, for example, or 
by a professional association (such as 
accounting, banking or insurance). 


Some leavers take further 
training 


Among high school leavers in 1995, 
12% reported, as their highest level of 
formal education or training, attend- 
ance at a trade or vocational school, 
or registration in an apprenticeship 
program. Further education of this 
type was most common among young 
men who had left high school. In 
addition, under 10% of high school 
leavers reported further education or 
training at a college or CEGEP as their 
highest schooling since leaving. 


Women’s participation lower 
than men’s... 


Among high school graduates who 
had taken further education or train- 
ing, labour force participation was 
about the same for men and women 
(84%). For graduates without further 
education or training, however, par- 
ticipation was much higher among 
men (92%) than among women (77%) 
(Table 5). Family responsibilities may 
have kept some of these young 
women out of the labour force. 


Because of high sampling variability, data should be interpreted with caution. 


The gap was greater among high 
school leavers: 91% of men versus 
63% of women were labour force par- 
ticipants. Family responsibilities were 
likely an even greater factor for 
women’s participation rate in this case 
(Gilbert and Orok, 1993). 


After high school... 


but high school diploma 

helps 

High school graduates with some fur- 
ther education or training had the low- 
est unemployment rates: 11% for men 
and 10% for women. Unemployment 
rates for graduates without further 
education or training were somewhat 
higher. 


Among school leavers, unemploy- 
ment rates were higher and differ- 
ences between the sexes more marked. 
Fully 30% of young women were 
unemployed, compared with 17% of 
men. Leaving high school before 
graduation appears to have especially 
serious consequences for young 
women. 


Full-time work common 


In the week before the survey, high 
school graduates with no further edu- 
cation or training were most likely to 
have been working full time (64%). In 
comparison, 57% of high school 
leavers and 53% of high school 
graduates with further education or 
training were working full time 
(Table 5). 


Table 3 


Proportion of youths aged 22 to 24 with further education or 
training, by high school status, sex and province 


High school graduates 


Both 


sexes Men 


Canada 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Women 


High school leavers 


Both 


sexes Men Women 


% 


HH HOO HH H H+ + 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 
Note: Table refers to further education or training toward a certificate, diploma or 
degree beyond high school. 
Because of high sampling variability, data should be interpreted with caution. 
+ Data not reliable enough to publish. 
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Table 4 


Highest level of further education or training for youths aged 22 to 


24, by high school status and sex 


High school graduates 


Both 
sexes 


Total 
University 
College/CEGEP ** 
Trade/vocational or regis- 
tered apprenticeship ** 
Other education or training t 
Total with further education 
or training 
No further education or 
training 20 


High school leavers 


Both 


Women sexes Men Women 


% 


100 100 100 100 
45 ; t t 
30 Se 8 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 
Notes: Table refers to further education or training toward a certificate, diploma or 
degree beyond high school. People are classified according to their highest 


level of education. 


Because of rounding, totals may not add to 100%. 
Because of high sampling variability, data should be interpreted with caution. 
College/CEGEP and trade/vocational or registered apprenticeship sometimes 
overlap. Respondents may have mentioned either category for certain programs. 
Includes further education or training toward private business school or 
commercial school diplomas or certificates; and diplomas, certificates or licences 
from professional associations (for example, accounting, banking and insurance). 


Data not reliable enough to publish. 


The lower rate of full-time work 
among graduates with further educa- 
tion or training is not surprising, as 
many of these graduates were in- 
volved in education or training activi- 
ties at the time of the survey. In fact, 
15% of this group reported only edu- 
cation or training activities in the week 
before the survey, and another 24% 
were combining various forms of 
school and work. 


As was the case in the rest of the 
labour force, part-time work was more 
common among women than men. 
Among graduates with further educa- 
tion or training, 24% of women re- 
ported having part-time jobs as did 
20% of men. Again, this was not 
unexpected, as they were most likely 
to be involved with their studies in the 
week before the survey. 


Among high school graduates 
with no further education or training, 
13% of women and 7% of men were 
working part time. Similarly, 11% of 
female and 5% of male high school 
leavers had part-time jobs. 


Education and training 
important to many youths 


Young people are keenly aware of the 
importance of education and training 
in the current labour market. In 1995, 
about 8 out of 10 youths intended to 
take further education, training or in- 
struction’ over the next five years. 
High school graduates who had al- 
ready worked toward a certificate, di- 
ploma or degree were most likely to 
consider further schooling (88%) 
(Table 6). This was not surprising, 
since this group included those al- 
ready enrolled in such programs. 


In comparison, 76% of graduates 
with no further education or training 
and 72% of high school leavers 
planned to continue their studies 
sometime over the next five years. 
Further schooling did not figure into 
the futures of 10% of high school 
graduates who had already taken 
some further education or training, 
19% of those who had not done so, 
or 23% of those without a high school 
diploma. 


What will they be doing in 
2000? 


The young people surveyed were 
also asked what they expected their 
main activities to be in five years. 
(Multiple responses were allowed.) 
The vast majority (92% of high school 
graduates with further education or 
training, 84% of those without, and 
84% of high school leavers) expected 
to be working at a job or business. 
Among graduates as well as leavers, 
larger proportions of men than women 
expected to be working five years 
later (Table 6). 


Proportionately more high school 
leavers (17%) and graduates without 
further education or training (16%) 
reported going to school as one of 
their main future activities, compared 
with 12% of graduates with further 
education or training. Young women 
who had left high school were more 
likely than their male counterparts to 
foresee a return to school in five 
years. Generally, few leavers or gradu- 
ates, with or without further educa- 
tion or training, saw themselves both 
working and going to school. 


Another commonly reported 
future activity was handling family or 
household responsibilities. Not sur- 
prisingly, women were much more 
likely than men to see this as a main 
activity in five years’ time. Young 
women who had left high school 
without graduating (39%) and those 
who had graduated but not gone fur- 
ther (37%) were especially likely to 
mention this activity, compared with 
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Table 5 
Labour force indicators (in the week before the survey) for youths aged 22 to 24, by high school status 
and sex 


High school High school High school 

graduates graduates leavers 
(with further education (no further education 

or training) or training) 


Both Both Both 
sexes Men Women sexes Women sexes 


Labour force participation rate 84.1 84.4 83.9 85.4 77.0 80.7 
Unemployment rate 10.8 11.3 10.4 12.9 Uae 20.9 
Full-time work 52.8 54.8 2) 64.4 54.9 56.6 
Part-time work 22.0 20.1 PACK TA 9.6 Ts 12.8 ne 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 
Note: Table refers to further education or training toward a certificate, diploma or degree beyond high school. 
* Because of high sampling variability, data should be interpreted with caution. 


Table 6 
Plans and expectations of youths aged 22 to 24, by high school status and sex 


= SSS SSS 
High school High school High school 
graduates graduates leavers 
(with further education (no further education 
or training) or training) 


Both Both Both 
sexes Men Women sexes Men Women sexes Men Women 


Future education (over next five years) 
Planning to take further education, 
training or other instruction ** 
No plans for further education or training 
Don’t know 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Expected main activities t (in five years) 

Working 92 95 90 77 84 88 
Going to school 12 10 12 19 VW ‘VW4r* 
Working and going to school 1 a 8 ie Obes 9 
Family responsibilities 18 11 24 37 28 21 
Doing something else ue oe ile $ ¢ + 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 
Notes: Table refers to further education or training toward a certificate, diploma or degree beyond high school. 
Because of rounding, totals may not add to 100%. 
Because of high sampling variability, data should be interpreted with caution. 
The question about future education plans asked, “Do you plan to take any further education or training such as courses, 
workshops, seminars and tutorials?” 
Multiple responses were allowed. 
Data not reliable enough to publish. 
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24% of women who had graduated 
from high school and taken further 
education or training. In contrast, 
only 21% of male leavers, 17% of male 
graduates without further education 
or training, and 11% of male graduates 
with such training expected family 
responsibilities to be one of their main 
future activities. 


Further analysis 


The combination of findings from the 
1991 School Leavers Survey and the 
1995 School Leavers Follow-up Sur- 
vey should provide a rich database 
for further research on the school- 
work transitions of young people. A 
public use microdata file is now avail- 
able. In addition, a volume of compre- 
hensive analyses based on the two 


surveys will be released later this year. 
O 


#@ Notes 


1 These high school continuers are not 
included in the remainder of this analysis. 
Because of the small numbers involved, 
estimates of the characteristics and activi- 
ties of high school continuers have unac- 
ceptably high sampling variability. 


2 The question about plans for the next 
five years covered a fairly broad range of 
activities outside postsecondary education 
or training toward a certificate, diploma or 
degree; these include programs, courses, 
workshops and tutorials. 
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Back Issues: Did you miss something? 


Don’t worry! Back issues of Perspectives on Labour and Income are available. 
Feature articles in these issues include: 
Spring 1997 


°96 in review + Northern trends: Employment; Earnings and income - RRSP 


contributors: Young people; Low income +: Work arrangements 


Clothing manufacturing - 


Winter 1996 Employment rate + RRSPs: Withdrawals; Rollovers + Managers * Job stability * Index: 1989-1996 


Autumn 1996 °06 Mid-year review : Families and transfer payments 


Work absences and compensation - 


* Pensioner families * Older workers * Gambling ° 
Absence rates — update 
Summer 1996 


Adult literacy: Overview; International results + Work deaths - 


retirement - Future of data dissemination 


Pension myths Earnings prior to 


For more information contact Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 
Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario KIA OT6. Or, call toll free 1 800 267-6677. 


Perspectives on Labour and Income 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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Mm JUST RELEASED 


m= Survey of Consumer Finances releases two 
income studies 


Income After Tax, Distributions by Size in Canada, 1995 


How do transfer payments and income taxes affect the 
income of lower, middle and upper income families? Over 
time, have income taxes and transfer payments narrowed 
or widened the gap between lower and upper income 
families? Income After Tax, Distributions by Size in 
Canada, 1995 (Catalogue no. 13-210-XPB) presents 
information that can address these questions. 


This report includes detailed tables presenting income 
after tax (averages, medians and distributions), transfer 
payments, and income tax paid for families and 
unattached individuals, by various demographic and 
labour characteristics. Historical data are also included, 
illustrating the net effect of cash transfers and income tax 
on family incomes over time. These tables present 
averages for incomes before transfers, transfer payments, 
total income, income tax, and income after tax for various 
family types (elderly families, married couples, two-parent 
families, lone-parent families). Other historical tables show 
the percentage of income received in transfers and paid as 
income tax. Finally, historical inequality measures such as 
quintile statistics and Gini coefficients are presented, 
allowing analysts to determine whether income inequality 
has been decreasing or growing. 


Data analysis, definitions, and data quality measures 
are included. (Income after tax is defined as total money 
income less income tax paid.) 


Characteristics of Dual-Earner Families, 1995 


Is the growth in the number of dual-earner families coming 
to an end? How do families in which both spouses have 
earnings compare with families in which only one spouse 
has earnings, in terms of total earnings, transfer 
payments, total income and income tax paid? Is there a 
trend toward families in which wives earn more than 
husbands? In what ways do the demographic traits of 
single- and dual-earner families differ? Characteristics of 
Dual-Earner Families, 1995 (Catalogue no. 13-215-XPB) 
helps answer these questions. 


This report highlights husband-wife families, with 
emphasis on dual-earner families. It explores the various 
demographic and economic characteristics of these 
families and compares them with other husband-wife 
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families, presenting average incomes, median incomes and 
income distributions. Data analysis, definitions, and data 
quality measures are included. 


For further information concerning these two 
publications, contact Réjean Lasnier at (613) 951-5266; 
Internet: income@statcan.ca. O 


@ Labour Division studies retirement savings 


Retirement Savings through RPPs and RRSPs, 1991 to 
O95 


According to this recent publication by Labour Division, 
between 1991 and 1995 close to two-thirds of taxfilers 
aged 25 to 64 saved for retirement through either a 
registered retirement savings plan (RRSP) or a registered 
pension plan (RPP). More than half of these savers (55%) 
did so each year. 


The central and western provinces and the territories 
had the largest proportion (67%) of taxfilers who saved at 
least once in the five-year period. The rate was much 
lower (54%) in the Atlantic provinces, because of below 
average income and high unemployment. 


In 1995 alone, taxfilers aged 25 to 64 saved $36 billion, or 
11.2% of their total income, through RRSPs and RPPs. This 
proportion increased from 9.7% in 1991 and 10.6% in 1993. 


Of those who did not save through either RRSPs or 
RPPs between 1991 and 1995, four out of five (81%) had 
incomes under $20,000 and many (59%) were women. 
Individuals with no savings will be heavily reliant on 
government-sponsored programs, such as the Old Age 
Security/Guaranteed Income Supplement program and the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plan, as their primary source 
of income at retirement. 


Age plays a small role in determining whether an 
individual saves for retirement. Some 73% of taxfilers 
aged 45 to 54 saved at least once from 1991 to 1995. In 
contrast, among those aged 25 to 34, only 59% did so. 


In 1995, Canadians aged 25 to 64 contributed only 13% 
of the total $150 billion that could have been contributed 
to RRSPs — the so-called RRSP room. At least 6 out of 10 
individuals did not use any of that room; this is not 
surprising, given that 39% of those who could have 
contributed had incomes under $20,000. 


Only 11% of those with RRSP room used most or all of 
it in 1995. Those with higher incomes were most likely to 
do so. Even so, only half of those in the highest income 
group ($80,000 or more) used most of it. 
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For further information on Retirement Savings through 
RPPs and RRSPs, 1991 to 1995 (Catalogue no. 
74F0002XPB, $43), contact Thomas Dufour at (613) 951- 
2088 or Johanne Pineau at (613) 951-4034, Pensions 
Section, Labour Division; fax (613) 951-4087. O 


m@ New analytical publication on labour force 


Each quarter, the new Labour Force Update (Catalogue 
no. 71-005-XPB) will feature the latest information and 
trends on a labour market issue. Informative commentary, 
charts and analytical tables will provide a concise and up- 
to-date reference on the topic, as well as a useful starting 
point for further research. Each issue will also contain a 
dictionary of terms and a guide to other relevant data 
sources. 


The first issue covers “Youths in the labour market.” 
(Subsequent issues in 1997 will look at hours, wages and 
non-standard forms of work.) Highlights are listed below: 


@ The labour market has become a more precarious place 
for young people. The gap between the youth and 
overall unemployment rates has grown over the 
nineties. At the same time, the employment rate for 15 
to 24 year-olds fell 11 percentage points between 
December 1989, the year before the recession began, 
and December 1996, to 51.1%. Labour market 
participation for this group has also fallen dramatically. 
Between the January 1989 peak and December 1996, it 
dropped over 10 percentage points to 61.2%. 


@ Almost half of 15 to 24 year-olds who do find jobs are 
working part time, compared with 39% seven years 
ago. At the same time, however, school attendance has 
improved, especially among 20 to 24 year-olds, who 
have fuelled greater enrolment in postsecondary 
institutions. While only 52% of youths were going to 
school in 1989, 60% were doing so by 1996. 


@ Compared with 1989, students are less likely to be 
juggling work and full-time school. Still, of those who 
were full-time students, 32% were also working, 
primarily in the business and personal services or retail 
trade industries. In 1996, the average work week for 
full-time students who had jobs was 14 hours. 


@ In July 1989, 69.1% of youths had summer jobs, 
compared with 52.1% in the same month in 1996. Over 
the same period, the summer unemployment rate for 
students jumped from 10.1% to 18.4%, despite a large 
drop in labour market participation. Most youths were 
working part time during the summer of 1996. 


@ Finally, once students leave school, they have greater 
difficulty making the transition into the workforce. 
Although increased education has probably helped, 
non-student youths have a very high unemployment 
rate and the proportion with jobs has fallen slightly in 
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the 1990s. As a result, the school-to-work transition 
period has grown longer in recent years. In 1996, it 
began around age 16 as youths combined school and 
work, and ended around age 23. Once employed, non- 
student youths are more likely to work fewer hours 
than their counterparts in the 1980s. 


For another look at the data from Labour Force 
Update see “Key labour and income facts” in this issue. 
For additional information contact Geoff Bowlby at (613) 
951-3325; Internet: bowlgeo@statcan.ca or Jean-Marc 
Lévesque at (613) 951-2301; Internet: levejea@statcan.ca; 
fax (613) 951-2869. O 


m@ 1996 Census: Population and dwelling counts 


Several new census publications reveal changes in 
Canada’s population distribution between 1991 and 1996. 
Highlights follow: 


@ The Census counted 28,846,761 people in Canada, up 
more than 1.5 million (5.7%) since 1991. This growth is 
the result of international migration and natural 
increase (births minus deaths), to an almost equal 
extent. 


# The population has doubled in 45 years from just over 
14 million in 1951. Overall, the rate of growth between 
1991 and 1996 was slower than that of the previous 
five-year period. 


@ In spite of a slowing growth rate, Canada’s population 
increased at an annual average rate of 1.1%, the 
highest of all G-7 industrialized nations. Average 
annual increases for the others (between 1990 and 
1995) varied from 0.1% for Italy to 1.0% for the United 
States. 


Census reports with details on Canadians’ marital 
status, languages spoken, ethnic origin, income, 
education and jobs are scheduled between now and June 
1998 to round out this statistical portrait. 


For further information on the new: releases contact 
your nearest Regional Reference Centre, or the Internet: 
infostats@statcan.ca. O 


Mi WHAT’S NEW WITH SLID? 


= The determinants of multiple jobholding 


Moonlighting workers represent a significant portion of 
the Canadian labour force, and the rates for both men and 
women have been increasing steadily over the last few 
decades. Moonlighting, or multiple jobholding, may 
reflect workers’ need for more flexibility, especially for 
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women trying to combine both work and family 
obligations. For others, the motive may be to acquire 
additional skills or to enjoy a new challenge. For many, 
however, holding down a second job is a necessity — the 
result of economic hardship that threatens the financial 
stability of families. 


The purpose of this research is to gain insight into the 
determinants of moonlighting. Descriptive empirical 
analyses will include an examination of moonlighting by 
gender, age, education, marital status, and occupation. 
Additionally, it will assess the extent and type of multiple 
jobholding by parents of preschool age children. 
Moonlighting behaviour will also be related to income 
levels to gauge the link between the two factors. In 
addition, the SLID data will allow for the estimation of an 
econometric model that examines hypotheses for 
moonlighting. 


The release of subsequent waves of the SLID will allow 
this research to be extended to examine issues related to 
the duration of moonlighting spells. The research is being 
conducted by Dr. Lisa Powell at the School of Policy 
Studies, Queen’s University. For more information on this 
project, contact Lisa Powell at (613) 545-6692; Internet: 
Impl@gsliver.queensu.ca. O 


= Labour adjustment and SLID 


It is almost unanimously agreed that a period of profound 
structural change is under way. Part of this has been 
documented: the shift from manufacturing to services, 
from routine to “knowledge” jobs, from full-year full-time 
employment to part-year part-time and short-term contract 
jobs, and, in many cases, to self-employment. To date, 
however, this documentation has relied on cross- 
sectional “snapshots” like the monthly Labour Force 
Survey, and the recent General Social Survey and Survey 
of Work Arrangements. 


The SLID, however, tracks these changes 
longitudinally for given workers. It offers answers to 
many questions: Are workers being “downsized” in 
greater numbers than before? Are they being downsized 
more often than before? Do “new economy” jobs require 
high skill and/or flexible work arrangements? What labour 
force groups are becoming marginalized? And, perhaps 
most importantly, what has happened to such traditional 
rewards as stable income and pension coverage? 
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Analysts at Human Resources Development Canada 
(HRDC) are particularly interested in the social and labour 
market policy implications of these adjustments in a new, 
knowledge-based economy. The Applied Research 
Branch at HRDC is currently using the SLID to look at the 
following issues: 


Displaced workers: What kinds of jobs do workers 
(particularly older and younger ones) lose? How long do 
they take to find new jobs? How is this period of job 
search financed? If they exit the labour force, is it for early 
retirement, or skills upgrading, or simply out of 
discouragement? If they find new jobs, how do these 
compare with lost jobs? And how different are all these 
patterns for workers with different characteristics? 


Old jobs versus new jobs: A high volume of turnover has 
been documented in the labour market. How much of this 
is part of a fundamental change in the nature of work, 
from long-term, full-time employment to “contingent” jobs 
with non-standard hours and/or compensation? 


Other current areas of interest: Low income dynamics 
(that is, the movement of individuals into and out of low 
income) and school-to-work transitions will be examined 
as more waves of data become available. 


For further information, contact Darren Lauzon 
at (819) 994-1640; fax (819) 953-8584; Internet: 
Darren.Lauzon@spg.org. O 


HM UPCOMING CONFERENCE 


m= Economic Growth and Employment 
September 29-30, 1997, Ottawa 


Statistics Canada will sponsor its ninth Economic 
Conference in September, at the Chateau Laurier hotel in 
Ottawa. This conference will deal with economic growth 
and employment issues. Guest speakers will address 
changes in investment patterns, technical change and 
training, and future developments and challenges. 


For further information, contact Michael Trant or 
Francois Maranda, Agriculture Division, Statistics 
Canada, at (613) 951-2859; fax (613) 951-3868. Internet: 
tranmik@statcan.ca; website: http://www.statcan.ca. O 
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The indispensable tool for 
putting your data in context 


6/" publication you are reading at the moment 

provides vital information about a specific sector of 
activity in Canada, one of particular interest to you. But are 
you fully up to date with trends in other sectors, aware of 
their impact on your field? Canada Year Book 1997 and Canada 
Year Book 1997 on CD-ROM place your specialized knowledge 
in a national context. Clarifying the wider issues affecting the | : 
country as a whole, they provide the authoritative background age | 
for the application of your unique expertise. : a 


CANADA ANNUAIRE 
YEAR BOOK DU CANADA 
non o Canada 


Presenting... 


Windows® and Macintosh™ on the same disc 


More than 300 tables, charts and graphs presenting the 
latest socio-economic data 


Detailed index 


Powerful search capacity, index menus, 
hypertext links 


GBook™ software to exploit CYB97’s full potential 


video clips and accompanying audio to 
enhance the visual experience 


@ Exciting visual presentation of the country through 100 
stunning photographs 


@ 80 fascinating feature articles on distinctive 
aspects of life in Canada 


@ Durable hardcover bindin ‘ 
$54°5 ; 


Canada Year Book 1997 
(in Canada) 


English and French versions on the 
same disc 


Canada Year Book 1997 on CD-ROM S y 495 > 


(Catalogue No. 11-402-XCB97001) (i Enid ) 
(plus $4.° shipping/handling and applicable taxes) y in \anada 


(Catalogue No. 11-402-XPE97001) 
(plus $4.% shipping/handling and applicable taxes) 


uilding for the future on a highly trusted tradition, both the attractive volume and 
the innovative CD-ROM capture the reality, the vibrancy and the immediacy of the 
social, economic, demographic and cultural life of Canada. CYB97 truly is the reference 
resource on Canada. 


In print or on screen, Canada Year Book 1997 will quickly prove to be an invaluable, ~ For 


much-consulted addition to your library ...at a very reasonable price! a : : : “more: 1 
__ information | 
 onthis | 
oOo R D CE R T OF DBD A Y er 

 umique | 


by calling toll-free 1-800-267-6677 or faxing toll-free 1-800-889-9734 or by po Ee ae Canadian 
writing to Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Re product, visit our 
Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K1A OT6. Go Weh site at e 
You may also order via Internet at order@statcan.ca i oe SS 


729MISC96280 


www.statcan.ca- 


Key labour and 
income facts 


The following is a guide to data sources for labour market, business, income and earnings, pension, education 
and other household topics. Each quarter, this section will present charts and analysis featuring one or more 
of these sources. For general inquiries, please contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; Internet: 


bourjoa@statcan.ca or Jeannine Usalcas at (613) 951-4628; Internet: usaljea@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and 
administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 
Customer Services: 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 

Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Jacqueline LeBlanc 
(613) 951-3524 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: Claude Robillard 

(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force 
characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 
(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Abdul Rashid 
(613) 951-6897 


Employment and income 
surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Nathalie Caron 

(613) 951-4168 


Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Philip Giles 
(613)951-2891 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Réjean Lasnier 

(613) 951-5266 


Survey of Employment, 
Payrolls and Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 
Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Household Facilities and 
Equipment Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Réjean Lasnier 
(613) 951-5266 


General Social Survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ghislaine Villeneuve 
(613) 951-4995 
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Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Ed Praught 

(613) 951-9180 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Ghislaine Villeneuve 
(613) 951-4995 


Pension surveys 

Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Thomas Dufour 

(613) 951-2088 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Ernest Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and 
Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Steve Arrowsmith 
(613) 951-0566 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613) 951-4577 
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Key labour and income facts 


The youth labour market 
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Employment rate (%) 


Participation rate (%) 


64 


Adults 
(25 and over) 


Youths 
(15 to 24) 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
Note: Monthly seasonally adjusted data 


Youth labour market at 20-year low 


= Labour market conditions were promising for youths 
in the eighties but began to deteriorate by mid-1989, 
just prior to the recession. 


@ Between August 1989 and December 1993, youth 
employment plunged by 460,000 (-18%). Weak employ- 
ment growth in late 1994 and early 1995 failed to hold, 
and by December 1996 the employment rate for youths 
slid to 51.1% — 11 percentage points below the 
December 1989 rate. 


@ Since 1989, youth participation in the labour market 
has dropped dramatically. While a contraction in 
labour force activity is typical during economic down- 
turns, the ensuing expansion failed to attract young 
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people back to the labour market. By the end of 1996, 
the participation rate was 61.2% — more than 10 per- 
centage points below the January 1989 peak. 


@ The proportion of youths participating in the labour 


market has declined so sharply in recent years that 
the adult rate, also declining, actually overtook the 
youth rate in 1993. Since then, the gap has continued 
to grow; the December 1996 participation rate was 
65.6% for adults and 61.2% for youths. Part of this 
decline can be explained by growth in school enrol- 
ment. 


@ Labour force participation and employment rates have 


dropped for youths of both sexes, with declines some- 
what larger for young men. 
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The youth labour market 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
Note: Monthly seasonally adjusted data are used for the first chart, and annual averages for the second. 


Unemployment rate for youths remains high ™ Nationally, youth unemployment rates were compara- 

tively low in 1981 (13.1%) and 1989 (11.2%); by 1996, 

m The overall unemployment rate has trended upward the annual average rate was 16.1%. Youths in Ontario 

over the last few decades, with the rate for youths and Quebec experienced the largest drop from 1981 to 

consistently higher than that for adults. 1989 and the greatest increase from 1989 to 1996. In 

™@ This higher rate can be explained in part by students’ 1989, the height of the business cycle, Ontario youths 

varying lengths of job search: some take short-term had the lowest unemployment rate of youths in all 

work while others continue to look for career-oriented provinces (7.9%); by 1996, that rate had almost dou- 
employment. It also underlines the importance of pre- bled (15.6%). 

vious work experience, something many young job mM In 1996, young people in the eastern provinces and 


seekers lack. Quebec experienced above average unemployment 


rates (ranging from 18.7% in Prince Edward Island to 
29.0% in Newfoundland). The western provinces and 
Ontario were below average (from 12.2% in Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta to 15.6% in Ontario). 
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The youth labour market 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
Note: Annual average data for the first chart; October to December averages for the second. 


Work experience harder to acquire @ For youths with jobs, the incidence of part-time 
ad ae / employment more than doubled between 1976 and 
m As it is increasingly difficult to find entry-level 1996, from 23% to 49%. This trend reflects in part the 
employment, young people, especially teenagers, are growing popularity of school, since 90% of both male 
less and less likely to have work experience. They and female students with jobs work part time. 
may find themselves caught in a “no job, no experi- 
ence, no experience, no job” cycle. @ However, part-time work is not necessarily left behind 
with the school books. Non-student youths are also 
@ In 1989, just under one in 10 youths had never held a increasingly likely to work part time. 


job. By 1996, that proportion had more than doubled 
(20%). For teens alone, the rate rose from 18% to 34% 
over the period, while for 20 to 24 year-olds it rose 
from 2% to 6%. 
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School attendance 


% of youths attending school ’000 of youths attending ... 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
Note: October to December averages. 


School: A growing necessity ™ Men and women contributed equally to this trend. 
Most of the gain has been in full-time attendance; 
™ Today, more than ever before, labour market success part-time attendance hovered around 3% or 4% from 
is tied to both educational attainment and skills 
; 1976 to 1996. 
developed through work experience and ongoing train- ’ , 
ing. So it is not surprising that school attendance rates m = The proportion of 17 to 19 year-olds in school grew 
have grown rapidly in the last 20 years, from 43% in markedly between 1989 and 1993, from 68% to 77%, 
1976 to 60% in 1996. but has since edged back to 76%. School attendance 
among youths aged 20 to 24 increased by over 9 per- 
@ Since 1989, the proportion of youths attending school centage points to 37% between 1989 and 1996. 


has risen by almost 9 percentage points, from 52% to 
60% in 1996, with most of the increase occurring by 
1993. 
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Juggling work and school 


% of full-time students holding jobs 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
Note: October to December averages. 


Work during the school year 


@ Over the 1980s, the proportion of youths who juggled 
work and full-time school increased dramatically, from 
31% in 1980 to 41% in 1989. Growth in employment 
rates occurred among teenagers as well as older 
youths. 


@ In the early 1990s, the trend reversed, as job oppor- 
tunities became more scarce for teenage students. 
Losses continued into the recovery, but at a slower 
pace. By 1996, the employment rate of 15 to 19 year- 
old students was 12 points below the peak in 1989. 


M@ The effect of the recession was less severe for older 
students. Their employment rate stalled in 1990 and 
was little changed by 1996. 


% of employed full-time students in 1996 who work ... 
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hours per week hours per week 


15 to 19 


@ Juggling work with full-time school can have both 


positive and negative consequences. Research sug- 
gests that jobs that make minor demands on students’ 
time may benefit academic performance, while weekly 
hours of 20 or more tend to hinder success. 


In 1996, the average work week for full-time students 
was 14 hours, only slightly above the average of 13 
hours a decade earlier. 


Over three-quarters (77%) of full-time students with 
jobs put in work weeks of less than 20 hours. Longer 
work weeks were more common for older than younger 
students. Almost 31% of 20 to 24 year-olds worked 20 
or more hours per week at their job, compared with 
19% for 15 to 19 year-olds. 
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The school-to-work transition 


Unemployment rate (%) 
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Education attained 


Some high oS 
school 


High school 
diploma 


Community college 
diploma 


University 
degree 


10 


Unemployment rates (%) of 
non-student youths, 1996 


Note: May through August are excluded from the annual average for non-student and student youths. 


It pays to stay in school 


@ The school-to-work transition seems to have become 
more difficult in recent years. Non-student youths 
started the decade with an unemployment rate of 
15.2%. This peaked at 20.2% in 1992, then fell to 17.8% 
by 1996. Meanwhile, the employment rate fell from 
73.2% in 1990 to 69.2% in 1996. 


@ The more education non-student youths had, the 
greater their success in the labour market. While the 
unemployment rate of those who had some high school 
was 29.1% in 1996, the rate of non-student university 
graduates was 10.1%. 
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The school-to-work transition 
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left school made an average of $11,000 per year in 
1990 (1986 dollars). This fell steadily to $9,400 by 1995. 


@ Young school leavers have always earned less than 
adults, likely the result of less work experience. How- 
ever, from 1980 to 1995, non-student youths lost 
ground to the general population. In 1989, non- 
student youths made $63 for every $100 earned by all 
those of working age. By 1995, that had fallen to $54. 


Are youths who have left school finding 
good jobs? 


@ Over the last 20 years, an increasing number of youths 
who have finished school have had to turn to part- 
time employment. In the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
the number of part-time jobs for non-student youths 
more than doubled. Then, from 1985 to 1990 it dropped, 
only to rise again in the 1990s. 


@ Both fewer hours and (especially) lower wage rates 


B By 1996, 20% of non-student youth employment was ; ek : 
» ‘ ee ee have contributed to this growing inequality of annual 


part-time, the highest it had ever been. In 1976, the 


part-time employment rate of non-student youths was 
only 6%, 39% below that of adults. Twenty years 
later, it was 37% higher. 


Predictably, the average earnings of non-student 
youths have fallen in recent years. According to data 
from the Survey of Consumer Finances, youths who 
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earnings. 


Charts and text for this issue of “Key labour and income 
facts” were adapted from the Labour Force Update, Spring 
1997 issue (Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB). 
For more information, contact Geoff Bowlby at (613) 951- 
3325; Internet: bowlgeo@statcan.ca. 
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In the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues 


@ The labour market: Mid-year review 


An examination of trends and developments in the labour market during the first half of 1997. 


H@ Non-permanent jobs and workers 


This article compares permanent and non-permanent jobs. It looks at wages, hours, benefits and schedules, among 
other aspects. The definition of non-permanent work arrangements and the diversity of non-permanent jobs and 
workers are also considered. 


M@ Recent trends in adult education 


Is adult education a means for reducing economic inequality? Is there a relationship between participation in adult 
education and unemployment? This article looks at trends in adult education from 1976 to 1996, and examines who 
goes back to school, according to age, sex, education already attained and family situation. 


i Intergenerational equity 


A report on a conference held at Statistics Canada February 20 and 21, 1997. Using summaries from selected confer- 
ence sessions as illustrations, this report presents a brief overview of the concepts and issues associated with 
“equity” between generations. It also looks at how equity is measured. 


M@ Permanent layoffs 


Many Canadians are increasingly concerned about permanent layoffs, believing that job instability and job loss have 
increased in the 1990s. Using a new longitudinal data source, this article explores the role of the business cycle, 
changes in industrial demand, and firm size in the growth in permanent layoffs. An overview of the work displacement 
process in Canada is also included. 
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The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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L} Yes, I want PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME (Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE) 
for $58 a year (US$58 for all countries outside Canada). 


Order Form 
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Statistics Canada 

Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 

120 Parkdale Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario KIA O0T6 
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Your Access Route To Statistics Canada 


WWW .StatCan.Ca is your newest route to statistical information profiling 
Canada’s business, economy and society. This easy to navigate and searchable site 
provides a wealth of information about Canada and Canadians. As Canada’s national 
Statistical agency, Statistics Canada should be your first stop for the latest numbers. 


Visit any of the following services through www.statcan.ca 


NEWS 


DATA 
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ORDER 


Daily News and Latest Indicators 

Every working day, The Daily provides data and analysis on major data 
releases and their associated products. In addition to this insiders’ report 
on the Canadian economy and society, see the latest numbers on 
national accounts, prices and the labour force. 


Online Statistics 
Access a growing suite of Statistics Canada databases from our site and 
use your credit card to conveniently pay for the data you retrieve. 


CANSIM — TheAgency’s key socio-economic database profiling 
Canada’s people, economy and industries. 


Canadian International Merchandise Trade Database 
— Detailed trade data by commodity for anyone whose business 
depends on importing or exporting. 


Canadian Dimensions 

Who watches more television, men or women? What was the rate of 
inflation last year? Under four broad topics: The Land, The People, The 
Economy and The State; you have free access to these and other facts in 
160 continuously updated and downloadable tables. 


Downloadable Publications and Research 
Papers 

Gain insight from downloadable publications and research papers which 
provide the background for economic and social events in Canada. Click 
on Products and Services in the main menu. 


Products and Services 

Discover the wealth of print and electronic products available. Search our 
online catalogue, Information on Products and Services (IPS) to 
identify what you want, then order directly through order@statcan.ca 


Data users can also choose to purchase our commercial services through StatsCan 
Online — a premier Datapac subscriber service. For more information on this service, 
click on Products and Services then Online Statistics on www.statcan.ca 
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Datain many forms 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered. Data are available on the Internet, compact disc, 
diskette, computer printouts, microfiche and microfilm, and 
magnetic tape. Maps and other geographic reference materials 
are available for some types of data. Direct online access to 
aggregated information is possible through CANSIM, Statistics 
Canada’s machine-readable database and retrieval system. 


Statistics Canada’s Regional Reference Centres in 
Canada’s major cities 


Halifax (902) 426-5331 Regina (306) 780-5405 
Montréal (514) 283-5725 Edmonton (403) 495-3027 
Ottawa (613) 951-8116 Calgary (403) 292-6717 
Toronto (416) 973-6586 Vancouver (604) 666-3691 
Winnipeg (204) 983-4020 


You can also visit our World Wide Web site: http://www.statcan.ca 


Toll-free access is provided for all users who reside outside 
the local dialing area of any of the Regional Reference 
Centres. 


National enquiries line 1 800 263-1136 
Order-only line (Canada and United States) 1 800 267-6677 
National telecommunications device 


for the hearing impaired 1 800 363-7629 


Ordering/Subscription information 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchased 
from local authorized agents and other community bookstores, 
the Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centres, or from: 


Statistics Canada 

Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 

120 Parkdale Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario 

KIA OT6 


Telephone: 1 (613) 951-7277 or 1 800 700-1033 
Facsimile: 1 (613) 951-1584 or 1 800 889-9734 
Internet: order@statcan.ca 


Standards of service to the public 


Statistics Canada is committed to serving its clients in a 
prompt, reliable and courteous manner and in the official 
language of their choice. To this end, the agency has developed 
standards of service which its employees observe in serving its 
clients. To obtain a copy of these service standards, please 
contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference 
Centre. 
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The labour market: Mid-year review 
Jeffrey Smith 


Around the beginning of the year, analysts were predicting that 
1997 would be a good year for the Canadian economy and labour 
market. Is it living up to expectations? This review examines 
trends and developments in the labour market during the first 
half of 1997. (This article appeared as an advance release in 
July 1997.) 


Non-permanent paid work 
Lee Grenon and Barbara Chun 


This article compares permanent and non-permanent jobs. It 
looks at wages, hours, benefits and work schedules, among other 
aspects. The definition of non-permanent work arrangements, the 
diversity of these jobs, and the characteristics of the workers are 
also considered. 


Facing the future: Adults who go back to school 


Dave Gower 


Is there a relationship between participation in adult education and 
unemployment? This article looks at trends in adult education 
from 1976 to 1996, and examines who goes back to school, 
according to age, sex, education already attained and family 
situation. 
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40 Intergenerational equity in Canada 
Report on a conference 


On February 20 and 21, 1997, Statistics Canada hosted the 
conference, “Intergenerational Equity in Canada.” This report 
presents a brief overview of the concepts and issues associated 
with “equity” between and within generations, summarizing 
selected conference presentations. 


46 An overview of permanent layoffs 
Garnett Picot, Zhengxi Lin and Wendy Pyper 


Many Canadians believe that job instability and job loss have 
increased in the 1990s. Using a new longitudinal data source, this 
article explores the role of the business cycle, changes in 
industrial demand, and firm size in the growth in permanent 
layoffs. An overview of the work displacement process is also 
included. (Adapted from an article in Canadian Economic 
Observer, February 1997.) 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that have appeared in 
Perspectives. Additional insights on the data are also welcome, but to be 
considered for publication, communications should be factual and analytical. 
We encourage readers to inform us about their current research projects, new 
publications, data sources, and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit items for publication. 
Correspondence, in either official language, should be addressed to: Heather 
Berrea, What’s new? Co-ordinator, Perspectives on Labour and Income, 5-D 
Jean Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A 0T6. Telephone (613) 
951-8613; fax (613) 951-4179; Internet: berrhea@statcan.ca. 


Symbols 


The following standard symbols are used in Statistics Canada publications: 


figures not available 
figures not appropriate or not applicable 
- nil or zero 
-- amount too small to be expressed 
p preliminary figures 
r revised figures 
x confidential to meet secrecy requirements of the Statistics Act 


The paper used in this publication meets the minimum requirements of American 
National Standard for Information Sciences — Permanence of Paper for Printed 
Library Materials, ANSI Z39.48 — 1984. 
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Highlights 


@ The labour market: Mid-year 
review paw 


@ In the first six months of 1997, employment grew by 
193,400, significantly better than last year’s pace (56,400) 
and slightly greater than the 186,300 gained over all of 
1996. This year’s employment gain nearly matches that 
of the first six months of 1994, which so far has been the 
best year of the decade for overall employment growth. 


@ Quarter-to-quarter growth in real gross domestic product 
(GDP) was about 0.8% in the last two quarters of 1996 
and the first of 1997. While this performance does not 
match 1994, it nonetheless suggests that the better- 
than-3% growth forecasted by some analysts may be 
plausible. 


M@ Merchandise exports, personal expenditures on 
consumer goods and services, and business investment 
in machinery and equipment were the three greatest 
contributors to the first-quarter growth in GDP, 
essentially mirroring most years of the 1990s. 


@ Self-employment continued to grow, with gains totalling 
145,600 by June. From December 1989 to June 1997, self- 
employment represented 88% of the increase in 
employment, although it declined slightly as a proportion 
of overall growth in 1996 (79%), as it has so far in 1997 
(75%). 


= Mostemployment growth was full-time, making way for 
the third (and second consecutive) year of the nineties 
in which this has been the case. As in 1996, gains have 
favoured adults, while losses have most affected the 
young. 


@ Ontario and Quebec contributed most to the employment 
increase over the December 1996-to-June 1997 period. 
The latter province, along with Saskatchewan and New 
Brunswick, demonstrated impressive growth rates. 
British Columbia was the only province to experience a 
decline in employment during this period. 


@ Theunemploymentrate fell from 9.7% in December 1996 
to 9.1% in June 1997. The rate for adults dropped from 
8.5% to 7.5%, while that for youths (15 to 24) continued 
the upward trend that began in February 1995, to reach 
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17.5% this June. Those aged 15 to 19 have been 
particularly hard hit, with a June unemployment rate 
of 23.5%. 


The employment rate is showing signs of revival. After 
a slow decline to 58.3% by February, the employment 
surge raised the rate to 58.9% by June. This rise matches 
the best four-month gain of the decade (January to May 
1994). 


M@ Non-permanent paid work __... p. 21 


In November 1995, paid workers who described their 
main job as non-permanent accounted for 11% (or 
almost 1.3 million) of the Canadian paid workforce. 


The most common arrangements of non-permanent work 
were temporary, contract and term jobs, representing 
one in two workers with non-permanent jobs. Casual 
and on-call jobs were also frequently cited, representing 
one in three non-permanent job holders. One in seven 
non-permanent job holders was a seasonal worker. 


The prevalence of non-permanent work varied across 
the country. Newfoundland had the highest percentage 
of paid workers with non-permanent jobs at 26%, while 
British Columbia had the lowest (9%). 


Workers in non-permanent jobs were more likely than 
those in permanent jobs to be young, single or female, 
or to have shorter job tenure. 


The average weekly earnings of workers with permanent 
jobs were 55% higher than those of workers with non- 
permanent jobs. Furthermore, each major type of non- 
wage benefit was available to a higher percentage of 
workers in permanent jobs. 


Further analysis shows that job permanency does not 
seem to be related to an employee’s hourly rate of pay, 
however, but to the number of hours usually worked in 
a week. Employees with permanent jobs usually had 
longer work weeks (roughly six more hours on average) 
than employees with non-permanent jobs when all else 
was equal. Because workers in non-permanent jobs had 
fewer weekly hours of work than those in permanent 
jobs, they had lower weekly earnings. 
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Highlights 


@ Facing the future: Adults 
_ who go back to school Fog) vies 4 


@ Adult education is growing. From October 1976 to 
October 1996, the number of adults attending school full 
time more than tripled from 107,000 to 344,000. This 
increase vastly outpaced the rate of growth in the adult 
population itself. As a result, the percentage of adults 
attending school full time more than doubled, from 1.0% 
to2.1%. 


@ Improving one’s work prospects is the dominant reason 
for going back to school full time. According to the 1994 
Adult Education and Training Survey, 8 in 10 students 
cited “present or future job” as the main reason for 
returning to school full time. 


@ Many of those who would appear to have the greatest 
need for improved economic prospects are not 
participating in adult education. People who go back 
to school are largely already in favourable economic 
circumstances. 


@ University graduates are the most likely to upgrade their 
qualifications later on, while people who did not complete 
high school are the least likely to do so. The presence 
of young children also makes a difference. Among 
adults living with partners, having children seems to 
discourage a return to school for both men and women 
up to age 40. 


@ Young women who are single parents stand out: 10.4% 
of female single parents under age 30 go back to school, 
more than young adults as a whole (6.7%), and over four 
times the rate of young mothers with husbands present 
(2.4%). 


@ The link between unemployment experience and going 
back to school is not strong. This is true for various 
population subgroups, particularly older men with lower 
education. Also, except for Newfoundland, provinces 
with relatively high unemployment rates do not have 
high percentages of adult students. 


™@ Intergenerational equity in 
Canada ... p. 40 


@ The theme of intergenerational equity touches a variety 
of social and economic issues, from the transfer of 
wealth between generations to the direction of these 
transfers and the relative status of persons in successive 
generations. 
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M@ These concerns were the focus of “Intergenerational 


Equity in Canada,” a conference co-sponsored in 
February of this year by Statistics Canada and Human 
Resources Development Canada. This report is a 
selection of highlights from the conference sessions. 


@ An overview of permanent 


layoffs w Pp. 46 


Permanent layoffs are an ongoing aspect of a market 
economy in which there is “creative destruction.” 
Workers are being laid off and hired in large numbers, 
more than a million per year. 


Permanent layoffs are much less cyclically sensitive 
than the other methods firms use to adjust their workforce, 
like temporary layoffs, quits and hires. 


There is no evidence that permanent layoffs played a 
larger role (relative to temporary layoffs) in firms’ 
adjustments to changing demand in the 1990s recession 
than they did during the 1980s recession. 


Also, industries with rapid employment growth do not 
necessarily have low layoff rates, nor do those with 
declining employment necessarily experience high 
rates. 


Small- and medium-sized firms account for most 
permanent layoffs. Small firms have three to four times 
the permanent layoff rate of large firms, a difference 
that persists over the course of the business cycle. 


M@ What’s new? apa 


Household Facilities and Equipment, 1997 takes stock 
of heating equipment and fuel, and of appliances or 
features like dishwashers, microwave ovens, air 
conditioning, computers, colour television sets and 
automobiles. Information on other household items, 
recreational equipment, supplementary heating 
equipment and fuel, and dwelling condition is included 
on a rotational basis. 


Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1996, a Survey 
of Consumer Finances report, looks at family and 
individual incomes by source of income, province, sex 
and other characteristics. Income shares by quintile and 
incidence, and estimated numbers and characteristics of 
individuals and families with low incomes are also 
presented, as is the extent to which certain family incomes 
fall short of the low income cut-offs. 
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The second issue of Labour Force Update examines 
hours of work. Specific issues studied include trends in 
hours worked, underemployment, voluntary part-time 
employment, paid and unpaid overtime, moonlighting 
and the work hours of business owners. 


Agricultural Financial Statistics, 1995, the product of 
ajoint venture between Statistics Canada and Agriculture 
and Agri-Food Canada, gives a picture of the financial 
performance of farms in Canada. It provides key statistics 
on operating revenues and expenses by province, type 
of farm and revenue class, as well as income distribution. 
Data on off-farm income for operators and families 
involved ina single unincorporated farm add perspective 
to this financial picture. 


Successful Entrants: Creating the Capacity for Survival 
and Growth, released by the Analytical Studies Branch, 
is the second study in a series on small- and medium- 


Highlights 


sized enterprises. It profiles the characteristics of new 
firms that survive and investigates the differences 
between those that survived but achieved little growth, 
and those that survived and grew rapidly. 


The Analytical Studies Branch has also released two 
more research papers. An Experimental Canadian 
Survey That Links Workplace Practices and Employee 
Outcomes: Why It Is Needed and How It Works outlines 
the need for the proposed Workplace and Employee 
Survey, an experimental survey sponsored by Human 
Resources Development Canada. Working More? 
Working Less? What Do Canadian Workers Prefer? 
uses data from the 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements 
to determine which workers would prefer more hours 
for more pay and which would prefer fewer hours for 
less pay. 
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Back Issues: Did you miss something? 


Don't worry! Back issues of Perspectives on Labour and Income are available. 
Feature articles in these issues include: 


Summer 1997 Job sharing + Retirement age - Post-separation family income * Workplace computerization : After high 
school 


Spring 1997 °06 in review * Northern trends: Employment; Earnings and income * Clothing manufacturing - RRSP 
contributors: Young people; Low income + Work arrangements 


Winter 1996 Employment rate - RRSPs: Withdrawals; Rollovers * Managers ° Job stability * Index: 1989-1996 


Autumn 1996 °96 Mid-year review - Families and transfer payments - Pensioner families * Older workers + Gambling - 
Work absences and compensation + Absence rates — update 


For more information contact Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 
Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario KIA OT6. Or, call toll free 1 800 267-6677. 


Perspectives on Labour and Income 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 


Perspectives on Internet 


Perspectives on Labour and Income is now offering its Highlights section, What’s new? and Subject index on the 
Internet. 


Gopher is an Internet tool that allows users to browse through an easy-to-navigate, text-based, hierarchical menu 
system. Information describing Statistics Canada and its products and services is housed in TALON’s gopher. To 
link to our gopher server, type: gopher gopher.statcan.ca 


The Statistics Canada World Wide Web site can be reached at: http://www.statcan.ca 


order@statcan.ca is an e-mail address from which you can order data products or request additional 
information. 


Are you moving? 


Please forward your name, old address, new address, telephone number and client reference number to: 
Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1A 0T6; or call (613) 951-7277 or 1 800 700-1033 toll free, or fax (613) 951-1584. 


Please allow four weeks notice to ensure uninterrupted delivery. 
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The labour market: Mid-year 


review 


Jeffrey Smith 


any analysts have predicted 

that 1997 would be a good year 
for the Canadian economy and labour 
market. While a range of forecasts 
was offered, optimists called for as 
many as 350,000 new jobs, GDP 
growth near 4%, and an unemploy- 
ment rate below 9% by year’s end. 
Even those less exuberant expected 
improvements over last year. Is 1997 
living up to expectations? 


This article reviews the major eco- 
nomic and labour market develop- 
ments in the first half of 1997. Results 
are compared with other years in the 
1990s, and a few forecasts are re- 
viewed. 


The economic environment 


Strong signals early in 1997 
After relatively slow growth during 
1995 and for the first half of 1996, 
growth in real gross domestic product 
(GDP) strengthened substantially. 
Following six quarters of 0.4% or less, 
the last two quarters of 1996 and the 
first of 1997 each posted gains of 
about 0.8% (Chart A). On an 
annualized basis, this year’s first- 
quarter growth was 3.4%. Stated an- 
other way, the first quarter of 1997 
represents a 2.8% increase over the 
first quarter of 1996. While this recent 
performance does not quite match 
1994, it nonetheless suggests that the 
better-than-3% growth forecasted by 
some may be plausible (see Overview 
of forecasts for 1997). 


The first-quarter gain was associ- 
ated with increases in merchandise 
exports (6.3%), personal expenditures 
on consumer goods and services 
(1.3%), and business investment in 
machinery and equipment (5.9%, fol- 
lowing 8.1% and 6.9% gains in the 


Jeffrey Smith is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-6894. 


This article is based mainly on informa- 
tion from the Labour Force Survey 
(LFS) available as of July 11, 1997. 
Unless otherwise noted, monthly data 
have been seasonally adjusted to pro- 
vide a better picture of underlying 
trends. Seasonal movements are those 
caused by regular annual events such as 
climate, holidays, vacation periods, and 
cycles related to crops and production. 
Seasonally adjusted series still contain 
irregular and longer-term cyclical varia- 
tions. 


LFS estimates for January 1997 are 
the first to be based totally on a new 


Overview of forecasts for 1997 


Around the beginning or end of each 
year, forecasts concerning the economy 
and the labour market abound. After a 
very good 1994, a weak 1995 and 1996, 
many banks, consultants and other or- 
ganizations were optimistic about 
1997. They called for improved eco- 
nomic and employment growth, con- 
tinuing low inflation and interest rates, 
and some relief from stubbornly high 
unemployment rates. No particular 
forecasts are singled out here, but a gen- 
eral summary recalls the mood and range 
of predictions made for the country as a 
whole. 


GDP: Most predictions for 1997 
growth were in the 2.6% to 3.8% range, 
with 3.0% to 3.3% being typical. For 
the most part, annual GDP growth in 
the 1990s has been more modest. The 
4.1% gain posted in 1994 was the 
strongest, followed by 1995 (2.3%) and 
1993 (2.2%). GDP grew by 1.5% in 
1996. 


Employment: A range of opinion on 
employment growth suggested esti- 
mates of 1.9% to 2.6%, yielding a level 
260,000 to 355,600 higher than last 
year’s 13,676,200 (annual average). 
Based on the December 1996 figure 
(13,753,700) rather than the annual 
average, these growth rates would 


questionnaire, phased in since Septem- 
ber 1996. All its seasonally adjusted se- 
ries have been revised back to 1976, 
reflecting changes in methodology. In 
addition, the LFS has introduced several 
new variables. Details of these changes 
can be found in two documents available 
on the Internet (Statistics Canada; 
Sunter et al.). 


Unless otherwise stated, figures 
quoted for the gross domestic product 
(GDP), or any of its components, are 
expenditure-based, at market prices, ex- 
pressed in 1986 dollars. 


imply an employment gain of 261,300 
to 357,600. The mid-point of either 
range is about 310,000. As with GDP, 
such growth would be the best since 
1994, when employment rose by 
276,900 (2.1%) on an annual average 
basis and about 381,200 (2.9%) on a 
December-over-December basis. 


Unemployment rate: Most commen- 
tators were calling for some slight down- 
ward movement in the national 
unemployment rate over the course of 
the year, to approach 9% by year end 
(a few even predicted a rate below 
9% by December 1997). Typical were 
average rates in the 9.4%-to-9.6% 
range, close to that of 1995 (9.5%). The 
1996 annual average was 9.7%, which 
was also the rate recorded for Decem- 
ber 1996. 


Inflation: The relatively low levels 
seen recently were expected to continue 
in 1997. Typically, the 1.5% annual 
change in the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) seen in 1996 was expected to re- 
peat in 1997, with forecasts of 1.4% to 
1.6% common. 


General: Forecasters also saw con- 
tinuing low interest rates and some 
strengthening in consumer spending and 
exports. 
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Chart A 


Employment growth in the second quarter of 1997 was the best since 1994. 
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previous two quarters). These were 
the three greatest contributors (in the 
order given) to the first-quarter 
change in GDP, essentially mirroring 
most years in the 1990s.! 


Opinions differ on whether exports 
or consumers are leading current eco- 
nomic growth.? On the one hand, 
consumer spending is the largest 
component of real GDP (59.7% as of 
the first quarter of 1997) and its gains 
in the last two quarters (each greater 
than 1%) are the first consecutive 
ones of this magnitude for the decade 
(Chart B). On the other hand, mer- 
chandise exports have been posting 
greater quarterly gains in the 1990s 
and have increased their share of real 
GDP by a factor of 1.6 (to 39.7% in the 
first quarter of 1997).° 


Preliminary indications for the sec- 
ond quarter are also strong. Ona 
monthly basis, real GDP at factor cost 


Secona-quarter GDP figures not available. 


rose 0.8% in April. Manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers (all of whom 
suffered losses in March) accounted 
for about 60% of the gain in produc- 
tion. Financial and related services 
and the mining sector also contrib- 
uted significantly to the advance. 


Other economic indicators 
Continuing low interest rates and low 
inflation have no doubt been a factor 
in the resurgence of spending on con- 
sumer goods and services and hous- 
ing. For most of 1996, the change in 
the seasonally adjusted monthly 
Consumer Price Index over the 
same month in the previous year 
stayed near 1.5%. It began to rise in 
November, reaching 2.3% this January 
and February. Since then, the 
increases have been tapering off 
(to 1.7% in June), returning to levels 
seen for much of the post-recession 
nineties.* 


1996 1997 


The prime rate averaged 6.06% in 
1996, but finished the year at 4.75% 
(December average). The average for 
each of the first 6 months of 1997 held 
steady at 4.75%. For 1996, conven- 
tional mortgage rates averaged 6.19% 
and 7.93% for one and five years, re- 
spectively, but were 5.20% and 6.95% 
in December. Mortgage rates have 
stayed relatively low this year (June 
averages were 5.20% and 7.00%). In 
June, a one-quarter point rise in the 
bank rate (from 3.25% to 3.50%) failed 
to trigger a rise in other rates. And in 
July, the U.S. Federal Reserve Board 
decided not to raise interest rates. 
This move should help to keep Cana- 
dian rates steady, at least in the short 
term. 


Similarly, part of the export 
strength over the 1990s can be attrib- 
uted to the steady weakening of the 
Canadian dollar against the U.S. 
dollar. In 1990, the exchange rate 
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Chart B 
Merchandise exports account for an increasing share of GDP. 
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* Second-quarter figures not available. 


averaged 1.167 (Canadian dollars per 
U.S. dollar). It rose from 1992 to 1995 
and has held more or less steady 
since. The average for the first 6 
months of 1997 was 1.372. 


Based on early indications, 1997 
seems to be unfolding as forecasters 
predicted. Usually, economic growth 
is associated with positive results for 
employment. So, with a good perform- 


The labour market: Mid-year review 


ance in the first quarter, and with the 
stage seemingly set for solid second- 
quarter results,> how has the labour 
market fared in the first half of the 
year? 


The labour market 


Overall employment 

By June of this year, employment had 
grown by 193,400, significantly better 
than last year’s pace (56,400) and 
slightly greater than the 186,300 
gained over all of 1996. ° The advance 
in average employment in the second 
quarter of this year resembles the 
quarterly growth rates posted in the 
middle two quarters of 1994 — so far 
the leaders in the 1990s (Chart A). The 
employment change over the first 6 
months of 1997 is equivalent to a com- 
pound growth rate of 0.23% per 
month. Over the long term, this is a 
strong performance (see Employment 
growth in historical context), exceed- 
ing the growth in two-thirds of all 
6-month periods since January 1976. 


So, although the year began very 
slowly, with the February employ- 
ment level dipping below that of De- 
cember 1996, it has so far been 
relatively strong and stands as one of 
the better “first halves” of the 1990s 
for overall employment growth (Chart 
C). In fact, employment in June was 
1.4% above the December 1996 level; 
only 1994 had a better performance at 
the midway point. (June 1994 was 
1.5% higher than December 1993. The 
first half of 1994 accounted for 193,800 
of the 381,200 employment gain that 


year.) 


The 1980s employment downswing 
was “deeper but briefer” than the one 
in the 1990s, but with a stronger recov- 
ery/expansion phase. However, Janu- 
ary to November 1994 (months 45 
through 55 on Chart D), and Novem- 
ber 1995 to April 1996 (months 67 
through 72) were both good periods. 
The first half of 1997 has produced 
another (so far quite steep) employ- 
ment surge, from February to June 
(months 82 through 86). 
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Employment growth in historical context 


In order to place this year’s employment to date into context, 
comparisons are made with other years (full or part) in the dec- 
ade. As well, this review sometimes compares a period (such 
as December 1996 to June 1997) with all periods of that length 
since January 1976, using the calculated compound monthly 
rate of growth (or decline) over the period. For example, com- 
pound monthly rates of growth for 6-month periods (n=6), are 
calculated as 


100((Eun /E:)°” -1), where E = employment; 
t—Janag) On Feb Gs 2 eC. 96: 


Jan. °76 to Jul. °76: — 100((9,798.1/ 9,711.9)" -1) =0.147% 
Feb. ’76 to Aug. 76: 100((9,812.5/ 9,694.2)" -1) = 0.202% 


Dec. ’96 to Jun. 97: 100((13,947.1 / 13,753.7)"-1) = 0.233% 


Since there are 258 months in the series of seasonally ad- 
justed monthly employment from January 1976 to June 1997, 
252 six-month periods can be identified. Such calculations can 
be done for other period lengths by using values other than n=6 
in the formula. Once all calculations are done for the periods 
chosen, a variety of statistics can be calculated to describe how 
a particular period, such as the one most recently ended, 
fits in. 


Although the monthly seasonally adjusted LFS data go back 
to January 1976, the analysis could be restricted to certain sub- 
sets of the data. For example, if the period to be assessed falls 
in an expansionary phase, the set of compound monthly 
growth rates could be computed only for periods of that length 
that happen to fall into expansionary phases, and then 
compared with the period of interest. However, this would 


necessitate defining these phases, which could be difficult in 
itself, and even more complicated if several different compari- 
sons were done. (For instance, different types of employment 
or different provinces could each require different inclusions 
and exclusions.) Thus, for simplicity, where this technique is 
used, the base for comparison is all periods of the length in 
question dating from January 1976. The table below illustrates 
some results and their interpretation. 


The 6-month column shows that the employment change 
over the December 1996-to-June 1997 period was positive and 
equivalent to a 0.23% monthly rate of growth compounded 
over the 6 months. The next value in the column tells where 
this period falls in the distribution of all such periods since 
January 1976. Specifically, it shows a relatively high growth 
period, since 67% of all 6-month periods had rates below 0.23%. 
In other words, the observed 0.23% falls at the 67th percentile 
(the xth percentile is the value in a distribution of values such 
that x% of the values lie below it). The next eight numbers in 
the column give selected percentiles and the arithmetic mean, 
which roughly describe the distribution. (The periods corre- 
sponding to the worst and best periods are given for interest.) 
Finally, the proportion of the periods with zero or negative 
compound growth rates is shown. For example, for 6-month 
periods about 16% have experienced decline or no growth (not 
common, but not rare either). 


The 3-month and 12-month columns are interpreted simi- 
larly and are shown for comparison. Generally speaking, the 
longer the period, the narrower the distribution. The 12 months 
ending in June 1997 were about average in terms of employ- 
ment growth, but the growth has been gathering momentum 
(the percentile ranking is increasing as periods become shorter). 


Compound monthly growth rates, overall employment, selected statistics 


Period length 3-month 
No. since Jan. 76 I) 


Most recent 
% < most recent 82.2 


Oth %ile(minimum) 


10th %ile -0.13 
25th “ile 0.04 
50th “%ile(median) 0.15 
75th Yile 0.29 
90th Y%ile 0.41 
100th %ile(maximum) 0.62 (Jan. °78 to Apr. ’78) 
Mean 0.14 
% < 0% 20.0 


0.35 (Mar. ’?97 to June ’97) 


-0.61 (Mar. °82 to June ’82) 


6-month 12-month 
252 246 
% 

0.23 (Dec. ’96 to June ’97) 0.20 (June ’96 to June ’97) 
66.9 S755 
-0.49 (Mar. °82 to Sept. ’82) -0.39 (Nov. ’81 to Nov. ’82) 
-0.10 -0.10 

0.06 0.09 

0.15 US 

0.29 0.25 

0.35 0.31 

0.54 (Jan. ’78 to July ’78) 0.41 (Jan. ’78 to Jan. ’79) 
0.14 0.14 

13;9 ee 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Chart C 


This year could eclipse 1994 for best employment growth in the 


1990s. 
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These bright spots can be seen 
more clearly in the movements of the 
employment rate. Although overall 
employment has risen by over three- 
quarters of a million in the 1990s (up 
798,600 as of June 1997 over Decem- 
ber 1989), the rate of increase has not 
kept up with population growth. The 
employment rate declined dramati- 
cally in the early 1990s, although 
moderate employment gains in 1992 
and 1993 slowed the decline (Chart E). 
January 1994 saw the rate hit its low 
point of the decade at 57.8%. The em- 
ployment surge that year boosted the 
rate to its post-recession high of 59% 
before the latter resumed its down- 
ward trend and fell to 58.4% in Novem- 
ber 1995. A second employment 
surge brought the rate back to 58.8% 
by April 1996. After a slow decline to 
58.3% in February 1997, it climbed to 
58.9% (June 1997), thanks to renewed 
employment growth early this year. 
This 0.6 percentage-point rise 
matches the January-to-May 1994 
increase as the best 4-month rise of 
the 1990s. It remains to be seen 


whether the present upturn will sus- 
tain itself, or prove to be another 
short-lived burst typical of the 1990s. 


Goods and services 

In the 1990s, employment growth has 
come primarily from the service sec- 
tor.’ In the decade’s two strongest 
years (1994 and 1996), both goods 
and services contributed to the 
growth, with goods accounting for 
just over half of the total gains those 
years. In the first 6 months of 1997, 
employment grew by 127,900 in the 
service-producing industries (1.3% 
growth over December 1996). Al- 
though employment in the goods sec- 
tor also gained (65,500 or 1.8% since 
December 1996), this was the result of 
the June increase of 73,800. Over the 
first 5 months of the year, employment 
in this sector actually fell by 8,300. 


Employment in manufacturing rose 
by 89,100 (4.3%), with much of that 
(52,400) also coming in June. Both 
durable and non-durable manufactur- 
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ing contributed to the rise (durables 
accounted for about 61%). This 
growth is not unexpected, given the 
strength in consumer spending and 
exports already noted. Construction 
also posted a gain (22,300 or 3.0%), 
linked to low interest rates and in- 
creased housing starts, especially in 
Ontario. However, these gains were 
tempered by declines of 38,700 
(-5.1%) in primary industries (mostly 
agriculture, which dropped 39,700 or 
8.6%) and 7,200 (-5.0%) in utilities. 


While service sector employment 
was generally upbeat after its rela- 
tively sluggish year in 1996, some in- 
dustries lost while others gained in 
the first half of 1997. Big gains were 
seen in the large community, business 
and personal services (CBPS) group 
(129,000 or 2.5%), fuelled largely by 
business and personal services (up 
3.7%, to contribute 103,200 or about 
four-fifths of the total CBPS gain). 
Employment was also up in transpor- 
tation, storage and communication 
(47,500 or 5.6%). On the other side of 
the ledger, public administration con- 
tinued its general downward slide, 
dropping 23,100 (-2.8%), while em- 
ployment in finance, insurance and 
real estate declined by 19,700 (-2.5%). 
In trade, the remaining major group, 
employment was little changed over 
the first half of 1997 (-5,700 or -0.2%). 
This was the result of offsetting 
movements in wholesale and retail: 
wholesale trade employment was up 
18,100 (2.8%) while retail was down 
23,700 (-1.4%). Employment growth 
in the former is consistent with its 
strong sales (in turn, consistent with 
the advances in exports, imports and 
manufacturing). While retail sales 
also posted gains in the first part of 
the year, restructuring in this sector 
may account for some of its recent 
employment weakness. 


Self-employment continues to 
grow 

Since December 1996, employment 
has grown by just 47,800 for paid 
workers (employees) (0.4%), owing to 
growth in private paid employment 
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(up 72,900 or 0.8% since December 
1996) and a drop in public employ- 
ment (-25,200 or -1.2%, almost all of it 
in June). For private employees, gains 
in the latter part of the period, espe- 
cially March (56,000) and June 
(57,000), outstripped the losses at the 
start of the year. Meanwhile, self- 
employment’ has grown each month, 
with gains totalling 145,600 (6.1%) by 
June. 


The strength in self-employment 
growth is not new. Self-employment 
grew by almost 6% between Decem- 
ber 1989 and July 1990. And since July 
1996, 11 consecutive months have 
seen increases, most of them large 
(Chart F).? As a result, self-employ- 
ment has moved from 13.8% of total 
employment in December 1989, to 
18.1% as of June 1997. Over the same 
period, the share of total employment 


Chart D 


Employment growth spurts have been fewer and shorter in the 1990s. 
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represented by private employees 
dropped from 70.0% to 67.1%, and by 
public employees, from 16.1% to 
14.7%. 


For employees, weak growth is fa- 
miliar. In February 1997, the number 
of private employees was just 8,400 
(0.1%) above that of December 1989. 
However, in March, April, May and 
June, growth in private employment 
more than offset the losses in the first 
two months of 1997.!° 


Throughout the nineties, self- 
employment has increased every year 
(December-to-December measure). 
Other than in 1993 and 1994, its gains 
have exceeded those for employees. 
From December 1989 to June 1997, 
self-employment represented 88.3% 
of the increase in employment. How- 
ever, since the end of 1995 it has 


August 1981 to April 1990 


accounted for a somewhat smaller 
(though still substantial) proportion 
of the overall growth: 78.6% in 1996 
and 75.3% so far in 1997. 


Youths still hurting 

Since the end of the last recession, 
the beneficiaries of employment 
growth have been adult men and 
women. Aside from a little spark 
around the end of 1994, youths’ em- 
ployment growth has yet to be rekin- 
dled. As of this June, 17,900 fewer 
persons aged 15 to 24 were employed 
(-0.9%) than had been in December 
1996. On the other hand, adult em- 
ployment rose over the same period 
by 211,300 (1.8%). Although adult 
men accounted for two-thirds of this 
gain (up 141,300 or 2.2%), adult 
women’s gain was also strong (70,000 
or 1.3%). 


April 1990 to June 1997 


Months since August 1981 or April 1990 (peak employment months) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Chart E 


Sustained rises in the employment rate have been rare in the nineties. 


Employment rate 
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Growth in full-time employ- 
ment 

Overall, employment growth since 
December 1996 has been full-time (de- 
fined as 30 hours or more per week at 
one’s main or only job). Full-time 
employment rose by 229,700 (2.1%) 
while part-time dropped 36,300 
(-1.4%). As previous reviews have 
noted, part-time employment growth 
has characterized the decade. From 
1990 through 1996, part-time employ- 
ment posted gains in all but one year 
(1994), while full-time did so in only 
three of the seven (1993, 1994 and 
1996). Over the period, part-time em- 
ployment rose about 423,000 while 
full-time gained about 182,000. Con- 
sequently, full-time as a percentage of 
total employment dropped from 
83.2% in December 1989 to 80.8% in 
December 1996. By June 1997, the 
proportion had risen to 81.4%. If this 
pattern continues, 1997 will be only 
the third year of the decade in which 
full-time growth has dominated. 
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Adults’ employment gains so far 
have been largely full-time: of men’s 
141,300 rise, 134,400 (or 95.1%) were 
full-time; of women’s overall 70,000 
gain, 84,000 were full-time, offset by a 
loss of 14,000 in part-time. For adult 
men, the proportion of employment 
that is full-time has fallen through the 
1990s, from 95.7% (December 1989) to 
94.0% in December 1996. With their 
robust growth so far this year, the 
slide appears to have been arrested, 
with the proportion holding at 94.0% 
in June. For women the picture is simi- 
lar. After hovering at 76% or a little 
above throughout the 1990s, the pro- 
portion of women’s employment that 
was full-time fell in late 1996 to reach 
74.7% in December. In 1997, the de- 
cline seems to have halted and even 
reversed, with the proportion reach- 
ing 75.3% in June. 


Like adults, youths have seen their 
full-time proportion fall during the 
1990s, but more sharply. From 64.4% 
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in December 1989, the proportion of 
youth employment that was full-time 
fell to 54.5% in December 1996. How- 
ever, while part-time employment fell 
29,200 (-3.2%) in the first half of 1997, 
full-time rose by 11,300 (1.0%), bring- 
ing the proportion back up to 55.6% 
in June, the highest since March 1995 
(when it was 55.9%). 


Provincial picture 

Ontario and Quebec contributed most 
to the employment change from De- 
cember 1996 to June 1997 (Table 1). 
Quebec, Saskatchewan, New Bruns- 
wick and British Columbia provided 
some notable results. Quebec’s 
showing of 69,900 additional em- 
ployed is an impressive 2.2% growth, 
a turnaround from 1996 when employ- 
ment slipped by 20,100 for the year 
(December-to-December change). 
The compound growth rate of 0.36% 
per month over the first 6 months of 
1997 ranks in the 90th percentile for all 
6-month periods since 1976. However, 
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because this strong performance fol- 
lows a period of decline, it leaves the 
province’s employment just 21,700 
(0.7%) ahead of its most recent high 
in February 1996 (Chart G). Quebec’s 
gains so far have come in the service 
sector (primarily in community, busi- 
ness and personal services). Goods 
sector employment has been weak, 
although declines in agriculture and 
construction masked a strong show- 
ing in manufacturing. Saskatchewan 
also posted a strong first half, coming 
in with growth of 2.7% or 12,500. In 
fact, the compound monthly growth 
rate of 0.45% puts this 6-month per- 
formance in the 93rd percentile for all 
6-month periods since January 1976 
(that is, only 7% have been better). 
As in Quebec, gains in service sector 
employment provided the growth, 
thanks mainly to community, busi- 
ness and personal services; and fi- 
nance, insurance and real estate. The 
goods sector was weak, with gains in 
manufacturing employment being off- 
set by a drop in agriculture. New 


Table 1 
December 1996-to-June 1997 employment change 


Change 


Canada 193,400 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Brunswick experienced fluctuations 
during the first half of 1997, though 
overall employment growth was 
strong. The addition of 9,300 em- 
ployed since December offset the de- 
clines of the second half of 1996, but 


% change % 


Compound monthly 
growth rate 


Percentile 


67th 
47th 
38th 
59th 
92nd 
90th 
70th 
45th 
93rd 
46th 
10th 


still left the province below its Decem- 
ber 1994 peak. The employment gains 
in the first half of 1997 were spread 
over almost all industry groups, 
although business and personal 
services did see noticeable declines. 


Chart F 


Self-employment continues as the main vehicle for employment growth. 
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At the other extreme, after a long 
run as the leading job generator 
among provinces, British Columbia 
may have cooled down: a decrease of 
11,600 brought employment levels 
down 0.6% in the first half of the year. 
The service-producing industries ac- 
counted for most of the decline, par- 
ticularly in trade; finance, insurance 
and real estate; and public administra- 
tion. (Community, business and per- 
sonal services did gain, but not 
enough to offset the other losses.) 
While a 6-month net employment de- 
cline is not unheard of in British Co- 
lumbia, the period ending in June 1997 
was poor. The compound monthly 
growth rate of -0.11% corresponds to 
the 10th percentile for all 6-month 
periods in the province since 1976. It 
should be added, though, that this 
follows the province’s peak employ- 
ment level of the decade in December 
1996, and that the losses occurred in 
the first quarter of the year, with small 
gains coming in April, May and June. 
(The compound monthly growth rate 
for that 3-month period was 0.23%, or 
the 50th percentile.) 


Aside from New Brunswick, the 
picture in the three other Atlantic 
provinces was mixed during the first 
half of the year. In Newfoundland, 
manufacturing and construction 
posted gains (possibly a lingering ef- 
fect of the construction phase of the 
Hibernia project), which were nearly 
offset by losses in the service sector. 
Nova Scotia saw alternating employ- 
ment gains and losses during the pe- 
riod, leaving employment up 4,500 in 
June compared with December 1996, 
still slightly below its post-recession 
peak (attained in December 1995). As 
in Newfoundland, manufacturing and 
construction gained, and the service 
sector lost ground. Prince Edward 
Island’s unchanged employment 
level was the result of small, offset- 
ting movements across industries. 


Ontario began the year with two 
months of employment decline, but 
rebounded strongly to surpass its 
previous peak of November 1996. In 


Chart G 
Although 1997 started slowly for some provinces, most gained 
employment. 
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fact, the gains of March, April, May 
and June produced a compound 
growth rate of 0.55% per month for the 
4 months ending in June, putting it in 
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the top 5% of all 4-month periods 
since 1976 (95th percentile). Employ- 
ment gains in the first half came largely 
in business and personal services; 
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transportation, storage and communi- 
cation; and construction. 


In Manitoba, employment made 
small gains and losses across indus- 
tries, leaving the overall level little 
changed. After a decline in January, 
employment in Alberta resumed the 
growth that has been typical of the last 
several years. In fact, the compound 
monthly growth seen from December 
1996 to June 1997 places this period 
just below the median for all 6-month 
periods in Alberta since 1976. Gains 
in the first half of the year were con- 
centrated in community, business and 
personal services; manufacturing; 
and trade. 


Unemployment 


Overall 

Employment growth in the first 6 
months has been strong (193,400), so 
even with a fairly large increase in the 
labour force (104,500), the number of 
unemployed dropped by 88,900 (Table 
2). The unemployment rate fell from 
9.7% to 9.1%. Until this year, recent 
upturns in employment have tended 
to encourage people to join the labour 
force, keeping unemployment high. "' 


The Help-wanted index’’ is a meas- 
ure of employers’ intentions to hire 
new workers. The index rose in June 
for the 11th consecutive month, to 
reach 121 (based on June 1996=100), 
up from 99 in July 1996. The last time 
the index was that high was in March 
1991 (120). The steep rise in late 1996 
and early 1997 is consistent with em- 
ployment gains over the period and, 
to the extent that positive changes in 
the index anticipate future hiring, 
bodes well for the rest of 1997. The 
recent rise in the index may also partly 
explain the upward movement in the 
labour force participation rate since 
March, since persons who had left the 
labour market earlier might have re- 
turned if they thought more work was 
available. In fact, after declining 
steadily from 65.0% in October 1996 to 
64.5% in March (the lowest since No- 
vember 1995), the overall (both sexes 
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Table 2 
Selected labour force indicators 


Dec. ’96 


000 


23,507.4 
WSS), 
13,753.7 

1,485.4 


Population (15 and over) 
Labour force 
Employment 
Unemployment 


Participation rate 
Employment rate 
Unemployment rate 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


aged 15 and over) participation rate 
rose to reach 64.8% by mid-year, the 
same as in December 1996. Also, the 
sustained rise in the index may sug- 
gest further increases in the participa- 
tion rate. 


Rising rate for youths 

While the overall unemployment rate 
declined over the first half of the year, 
not all age groups enjoyed lower 
rates. By June, workers aged 25 to 54 
had shaved 0.9 percentage points off 
their December 1996 rate, to reach 
7.7%, only the second time since 1990 
that their rate had dipped below 8% 
(Chart H). The rate for older adults (55 
and over) also trended downward. 
Their June rate of 6.3% returned them 
to their early 1996 position. Unem- 
ployment rates declined for both 
adult men and women from December 
1996 to June 1997. Altogether, the un- 
employment rate for adults dropped 
from 8.5% in December 1996 to 7.5% 
in June 1997. Throughout the 1990s, 
adult men’s rate has been generally 
higher than that of adult women, 
though the two have tended to rise 
and fall together. The gap was great- 
est in 1992, but has diminished con- 
siderably since then (Macredie, 1996). 


Meanwhile, the unemployment 
rate for youths (15 to 24) continued 
the upward trend that began in Feb- 
ruary 1995. Since September 1996, the 
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rate has been close to 17.0%, although 
steady increases advanced it to 17.5% 
by June. Differences emerge if the 
youths are split into younger (15 to 
19) and older groups (20 to 24) (Chart 
H). The unemployment rate for the 
older group has held its position for 
almost three years (around 14%). On 
the other hand, after having moved 
more or less in parallel with that of 
older youths (though at a higher 
level), the rate for younger youths 
seemed to take a different course in 
early 1995. From February 1995 to De- 
cember 1996, the rate for 15 to 19 year- 
olds gained 4.0 percentage points to 
reach 21.2%. By June 1997, the rate hit 
225%: 


As a result of these trends, the ra- 
tio of youth-to-adult unemployment 
rates continued to climb in 1997. 
It has been between 1.6 and 2.6 since 
January 1976 (median 1.9). In the 
nineties, this ratio has been between 
1.7 and 2.3 (median 1.8). From May 
1996 to February 1997 it was 1.9 or 2.0, 
but by June had risen to 2.3. The ratio 
for older youths, which has ranged 
between 1.5 and 1.9 this decade (me- 
dian 1.7), crept up to 1.8 this year, es- 
sentially because of the falling adult 
rate. The younger youth-to-adult 
ratio, however, hit its 1990s high point 
in June (3.1). Although this is not the 
highest ever — the range since 1976 
has been from 1.6 to 3.4 (median 2.2) — 
ratios of 3 or more have been rare, 
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Chart H 


The long-awaited decline in unemployment rates may have 


arrived, except for youths. 
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even for this young age group. June’s 
is the first of the 1990s; the last one 
was in January 1982 (3.0). 


Provincial unemployment 

At the national level, employment 
growth in the first 6 months of 1997, 
combined with a reduction in the 
number of unemployed, resulted in la- 
bour force growth that just matched 
working-age population growth. In 
other words, the participation rate re- 
mained unchanged. (Of all 6-month 
periods in the 1990s, the participation 
rate has fallen in two-thirds.) And, 
given the labour force growth, the 
decline in unemployment translated 
into a rather large drop in the unem- 
ployment rate. 


Aside from Saskatchewan, each 
province saw its number of unem- 
ployed and its unemployment rate 
lower in June 1997 than in December 
1996. In Alberta, Nova Scotia, On- 


Dec.’93 Dec.’94 Dec.’95 Dec. ’96 


tario, Quebec and New Brunswick, the 
situation was similar to the national 
pattern; that is, the reduction in the 
number unemployed was more than 
matched by increased employment 
(Table 3). However, in the latter three 
provinces (especially New Bruns- 
wick), employment growth was suffi- 
ciently strong to promote growth in 
the labour force that outpaced that in 
the working-age population (a rising 
participation rate). Despite the labour 
force growth in Alberta, its participa- 
tion rate fell. This was because the 
province’s high rate of growth in the 
working-age population overshad- 
owed its modest labour force growth. 
In Nova Scotia, as in Canada overall, 
labour force growth was just enough 
to offset growth in the working-age 
population (the participation rate re- 
mained unchanged). 


In Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, and Manitoba, the labour 
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force shrank, owing to a combination 
of relatively large declines in the 
number unemployed, but only modest 
employment growth. The labour force 
contraction contributed to the decline 
in the participation rate in these prov- 
inces. 


From December 1996 to June 1997, 
British Columbia saw just a modest 
drop in unemployment. In addition, it 
was the only province where employ- 
ment declined over the period. As a 
consequence, the unemployment rate 
dipped only slightly. The shrinking 
labour force, paired with a quickly 
growing population, produced a large 
decline in the participation rate. 


Finally, Saskatchewan was the one 
province with a rise in unemployment 
over the 6 months. However, its 
strong employment growth meant a 
relatively large increase in the labour 
force, absorbing the additional unem- 
ployment and leaving the unemploy- 
ment rate essentially unchanged. The 
participation rate rose substantially, 
since the labour force grew more than 
five times faster than the working-age 
population. 


Looking ahead 


According to the April 1997 quarterly 
Business Conditions Survey,'* some 
15% of all manufacturing firms ex- 
pected to increase employment, while 
11% expected to decrease employ- 
ment, for a positive balance of 4% 
(74% said “little change”). This result 
is a bit more encouraging than that of 
January 1997 (balance of +1%) or 
April 1996 (-4%). As has been the 
case since 1991, no firms reported 
production difficulties due to a short- 
age of unskilled labour, though in 
April 1997, 5% did cite a shortage of 
skilled labour, matching the highest 
quarterly value of the 1990s. The 
survey also showed a positive bal- 
ance of orders received and a smaller 
proportion of finished product inven- 
tories that were “too high” (continu- 
ing recent trends). Along the same 
lines, recent results from the Monthly 
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Table 3 


Changes in selected indicators, December 1996 to June 1997, by province 
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Population 15+ 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


Survey of Manufacturing (through 
April) indicated rising shipments, 
soaring levels of unfilled orders, in- 
creases in new orders and a falling 
inventories-to-shipments ratio. Both 
surveys suggest that, at least in 
manufacturing (which directly ac- 
counts for about 16% of total employ- 
ment and provided 46% of the 
employment growth in the first 6 
months of 1997), growth seen so far 
this year will likely continue. 


The composite index, which paints 
a broader picture of the economy," 
rose 0.8% in June, the 21st consecu- 
tive monthly increase. While this in- 
dex generally trends upward, the 
monthly increases in late 1996 and so 
far in 1997 have been slightly above 
average.'> With 9 of the 10 compo- 
nents advancing in June, the economy 
seems poised for sustained growth, 
which could in turn augur well for 
employment growth over the rest of 
the year. 


Summary 


The labour market got off to a slow 
start in 1997. However, the employ- 
ment gain in the first 6 months very 
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nearly matched that of the first half of 
1994, which at least for now retains its 
position as the best year of the 1990s 
for overall employment growth. 


Self-employment continued to post 
strong gains, although not quite as 
impressive as those of late 1996. 
Overall employment growth in 1997 
has so far been full-time, making way 
for the third (and second consecu- 
tive) year of the nineties in which this 
has been the case. The first 6 months 
also saw the service sector add sub- 
stantially to its employment, after a 
relatively modest increase in 1996. 
Compared with last year, when 
Ontario and the West gained employ- 
ment while Quebec and the East lost, 
employment gains in the first half of 
1997 have been more centralized, with 
Quebec and Ontario providing the 
bulk of the growth. As was the case 
in 1996, gains have favoured adults, 
while losses have most affected the 
young. 


While mid-year results offer no 
guarantees, barring major reversals 
this year could meet expectations held 
by many forecasters. O 
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#@ Notes 


ine the snineticse (excepis tome ool). 
merchandise exports have been the largest 
contributor to the annual percentage 
change in GDP, usually by a wide margin 
over the next largest contributor, which 
has generally been consumer spending. 
Since 1994, business investment in ma- 
chinery and equipment has also made a 
large contribution to GDP growth. 


2 See, for example, Bond (1997) and 
Little and Bourette (1997). The latter 
article notes that the 1997 first-quarter 
rise in the Conference Board of Canada’s 
quarterly index of consumer attitudes was 
the fifth straight quarterly rise, the first 
time this has happened in 15 years. Al- 
though the levels are approaching those 
seen in 1994, they are still far from those 
of the late 1980s. 


3 Because of the rapid price decline in 
machinery and equipment (especially com- 
puters) in recent years, any spending 
component with a large portion of these 
will see its relative importance inflated 
when measured in 1986 prices. For this 
reason, trends in share of GDP may be 
presented in current rather than constant 
dollars. In the case of consumer spending 
and merchandise exports, doing so yields 
results not very different from those 
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shown. Measured on a current dollar basis, 
consumer spending’s share of nominal 
GDP was nearly flat over the period shown 
on Chart B: it rose from 59.5% in the 
first quarter of 1990 to 60.8% in the 
first quarter of 1997. For merchandise 
exports, the share of nominal GDP still 
rose by a factor of 1.6, from 21.5% in the 
first quarter of 1990 to 34.2% in the first 
quarter of 1997. 


4 Unadjusted CPI figures show the same 
pattern: a rise to 2.2% in January and 
February 1997, falling off to 1.8% in June. 


5 Although the economic picture is gen- 
erally positive, certain trends may indi- 
cate lingering weakness. For example, 
consumer bankruptcies hit a record high in 
1996 (79,631 or 3.4 per 1000 Canadians 
aged 15 and over). So far in 1997, the 
trend seems to be continuing. The first 
quarter of 1997 saw 21,141 consumer 
bankruptcies, versus 19,146 for the same 
period in 1996 (up 10.4%). In April 1997, 
a further 8,507 consumers filed for bank- 
ruptcy, bringing the 1997 total to 29,648, 
well above the 25,922 at the same point 
in 1996. Consumer bankruptcies rose 
sharply in 1990 and 1991 and have stayed 
high since. The number of business bank- 
ruptcies has fluctuated over the decade, but 
increased again in 1995 and 1996, reach- 
ing 14,229. As of April 1997, 4,517 
businesses had filed, down from the 5,259 
seen in the first 4 months of 1996. 
Nevertheless, bankruptcy announcements 
involving major companies such as Eaton’s 
(February) and Interlink Freight Systems 
Inc. (July) may influence public percep- 
tion about the economy. At the time of 
the announcement, Eaton’s had about 
6,000 full-time and 9,000 part-time em- 
ployees, some of whom were expected to 
lose their jobs. Interlink employed about 
2,000 at the time of its filing. The links 
between economic conditions, bankrupt- 
cies and employment are complex and 
require further study. 


Also, household borrowing remains 
high while growth in personal disposable 
income is lethargic. This, combined with 
another fall in the ratio of personal saving 
to disposable income in the first quarter of 
1997 (to about 2%), suggests that con- 
sumer spending is being financed by sav- 
ings and borrowing. 


6 As one might expect, on average 
about half the employment change in a 
12-month period occurs in the first 6 
months. For all 12-month periods since 
January 1976, the first 6 months have 
accounted for about 49% (median) of the 
total 12-month change. A similar result 
holds for the 1990s (48%). If only 
calendar years are considered, the medians 
are 46% for all years from 1977 to 1996 
and 42% for years in the 1990s. Recently, 
the first half of the calendar year contrib- 
uted the following proportions of the 
whole year’s employment growth: 88% 
(1993), 51% (1994), 42% (1995) and 
30% (1996). 


7  Service-producing industries as a group 
have gained employment every year this 
decade (1990 through 1996) for a total of 
775,200 (December 1996 minus Decem- 
ber 1989). Over the same years, goods- 
producing industries lost in four out of 
seven years, for a total decline of 170,000 
(Table). Three years have been strong for 
employment growth in the 1990s. Two of 
these, 1994 and 1996, are the only ones 
of note for goods, which contributed just 
over half of total gains those years. The 
other year was 1993, which, unlike the 
other two, relied almost totally on service 
sector growth. This year could prove to 
be the fourth big year of the decade, 
perhaps led by the service sector. 


Table (note 7) 
Employment gains/declines 
(Dec. minus previous Dec.) 


Year Total Goods Services 
7000 
790 -154.7 -216.6 620) 
BOR -133.9 -176.9 42.9 
“OD 5555 -65.9 Iles 
°903 L723 iol LSO 52 
7904 381.2 206.7 P7455 
795 98.5 -35.7 134.2 
°906 186.3 105.3 81.0 
AD 193.4 OS) 1279 
°89 to °96 605.2) = 17.0.0 VSD 
789 to 79 7e=* = 798.6. -1104%5 903.1 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* June 1997 minus Dec. 1996. 
** June 1997 minus Dec. 1989. 
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8 Self-employment includes working 
owners of incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated businesses, plus unpaid family work- 
ers (persons who work without pay on a 
farm or in a business or professional 
practice owned and operated by another 
family member living in the same dwell- 


ing). 


9 For the 11l-month period ending June 
1997, self-employment in Canada grew at 
a compound rate of 1.28% per month, the 
highest (100th percentile) for any 11- 
month period measured since January 1976. 
For all 11-month periods since January 
1976, the median compound monthly 
growth rate for self-employment was 
0.27% per month. However, the rate of 
self-employment growth so far in 1997, 
while still very high, has not been record- 
setting. For the 6 months ended June 
1997, the compound rate of growth was 
0.99% per month (96th percentile for all 
6-month periods since January 1976) and 
for the 3 months ending June 1997, the 
rate was 0.94% per month (85th percen- 
tile). 


10 The weakness in private employment 
growth shows up in the compound monthly 
growth rates. For example, the compound 
rate of growth for private employees was 
-0.01% per month for the 11 months 
ending June 1997 (22nd percentile for all 
1l-month periods). The momentum is 
building, however. Private employment 
grew at 0.13% per month for the 6-month 
period ending June 1997 (42nd percen- 
tile), and the rate for the 3 months ended 
June 1997 was 0.34% (72nd percentile, 
well above the median of 0.16% for 3- 
month periods). 


11 For example, in the 24 months be- 
tween December 1994 and December 1996, 
employment grew by 284,800, while the 
labour force grew by 333,500. The number 
of unemployed increased and the unem- 
ployment rate rose slightly (Table). 


12 The Help-wanted index is compiled 
from the number of help-wanted ads pub- 
lished in 22 newspapers in 20 major 
metropolitan areas. The index is season- 
ally adjusted and smoothed to ease month- 
to-month comparisons. With its June 
release, the index has been reweighted 
using the 1996 Census estimates, and the 
series has been revised historically from 
January 1981. 
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Table (note 11) 
Selected labour force indicators 


Dec. °94 
°000 
Population (15 and over) 22,862.4 
Labour force 14,905.6 
Employment 13,468.9 
Unemployment 1,436.7 
% 
Participation rate 65.2 
Employment rate 58.9 
Unemployment rate 9.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


13 Each January, April, July and October, 
the quarterly Business Conditions Survey 
asks manufacturing firms to provide opin- 
ions about expected production volume, 
possible employment changes over the 
next 3 months, orders, inventories and so 
on. 


14 The composite index (also called the 
composite leading indicator) is made up of 
10 components; the housing index (a 
composite of housing starts and MLS 
house sales); business and personal services 
employment; the TSE 300 stock index; 
the money supply (M1); the U.S. compos- 
ite leading indicator; the average work 
week (hours); new orders for durable goods; 
the shipments-to-inventory ratio for fin- 
ished goods; furniture and appliance sales; 
and other durable goods sales. The com- 


Dec. °96 Change % change 
°000 % 

23,507.4 645.0 2.8 
1Sy28 9 al SDSkS ee 
S753 1 284.8 Del 
1,485.4 48.7 3.4 
% point % 

64.8 -0.4 -0.6 
58.5 -0.4 -0.7 

ORT 0.1 LG 


posite index is based to 1981=100, and is 
available as a smoothed (referred to in this 
review) or unsmoothed series. 


15 From March 1952 to June 1997, the 
median monthly change in the smoothed 
composite index was 0.45% (mean = 
0.35%). In the 1990s (December 1989 to 
June 1997) the median change was 0.47% 
(mean = 0.33%). From October 1995 to 
October 1996 (the initial resumption of 
the upward trend in the index after its 
downturn in mid-1995), the median was 
0.45% (mean also = 0.45%). Finally, from 
November 1996 to June 1997, the median 
change was 0.89% (mean = 0.89%). 
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Non-permanent paid work 


Lee Grenon and Barbara Chun 


ome 87% of Canadian paid 

workers (9.7 million) have perma- 
nent employment. However, the pace 
of change in the workplace over the 
past decade means that many people 
no longer expect to remain with the 
same employer until they retire. In- 
deed, temporary work arrangements 
appear to be a growing trend. 


Several earlier studies, working 
with relatively narrow definitions of 
non-permanent work, examined 
change in temporary work over time 
(see Related studies). This study, us- 
ing concepts and data sources that 
have been developed to track new 
work arrangements, examines and 
compares the characteristics of per- 
manent and non-permanent jobs and 
the workers? in these jobs. In particu- 
lar, it makes use of the (expanded) 1995 
Survey of Work Arrangements 
(SWA), which provides comprehen- 
sive information on this topic (see 
Data sources, concepts and defini- 
tions). The following observations 
are based on this survey.* 


Newfoundland has highest 
rate 


In November 1995, paid workers who 
described their main job as non- 
permanent accounted for 11% of the 
Canadian paid workforce. However, 
the prevalence of non-permanent 
work varied across the country. 
Workers with non-permanent jobs 
were more common in Newfoundland 
than in any other province, at 26% of 
all paid workers. British Columbia had 
the lowest rate (9%). Rates in Ontario 
and the Prairie provinces generally 


Lee Grenon is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-5254. Barbara 
Chun is with the Household Survey Methods 
Division. She can be reached at (613) 951- 
4687. 


Related studies 


Temporary or contract work has 
increased 


In 1989 and 1994, the General Social 
Survey (GSS) studied temporary or 
contract workers, defined as paid work- 
ers with a specified end-date for their 
job. The self-employed and independ- 
ent contractors were excluded. Among 
employees aged 15 to 64 years, work- 
ers with temporary or contract jobs 
were slightly more common in 1994 (9% 
or 970,000) than in 1989 (8% or 
799,000) (Krahn, 1995).' This increase 
was greater in some industries than 
others. From 1989 to 1994, temporary 
or contract workers increased from 17% 
to 22% in construction, from 10% to 
13% in social services, and from 8% to 
11% in public administration. On the 
other hand, in the retail sector they 
dropped from 7% (88,000) in 1989 to 
4% (52,000) in 1994. Over the same 
period, in “other consumer services,” 
they decreased from 13% of all employ- 
ees (136,000) to 11% (128,000). This 
change by industry may be more related 
to the business cycle downturn during 
the early nineties than to a broader 
structural change in the use of tempo- 
rary or contract workers. 


Temporary help services industry 
has grown 


In the 1950s, the temporary help serv- 
ices industry emerged primarily to pro- 
vide clerical, secretarial and manual 
workers as replacements for permanent 
employees who were temporarily 
absent from work (Akyeampong, 
1989). The industry has evolved with 
the changing needs of business and a 
more diversified clientele. Today, busi- 
nesses call on temporary help services, 
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also known as personnel suppliers, to 
provide a wide range of workers 
(Hamdani, 1996). Employers need 
workers to supplement the core labour 
pool as well as to fill in for absent work- 
ers. They want a reliable supply of 
supplementary labour to meet unantici- 
pated changes or seasonal fluctuations. 
Temporary help can also be used to fill 
a gap in staffing while employers decide 
how to commit long-term resources. 


One way of measuring the growth of 
the personnel supplier industry is to 
track revenue, which reflects the 
number and duration of assignments 
(volume of work) and the type of serv- 
ice (skill level) provided (Hamdani, 
1996). The industry experienced strong 
revenue growth throughout the 1980s 
and peaked in 1989. The increasing use 
of labour-saving technologies and the 
growing demand for workers with skills 
in short supply contributed to a decline 
in revenues that continued over the next 
three years. Despite an increase in 
1993, personnel suppliers saw revenue 
remain close to 16% below the 1989 
peak. 


Short-term job tenure on the rise 


The increase in temporary workers and 
temporary help services coincides with 
the growth of jobs with short-term 
tenure. Although the average complete 
duration of jobs did not show any sig- 
nificant trend between 1981 and 1994, 
job tenure became more polarized be- 
tween long- and short-term jobs. This 
occurred across the entire workforce. It 
appears that many firms are using a core 
of long-term employees along with sup- 
plementary, short-term employees as 
the need arises (Heisz, 1996). 
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matched the national average, while 
thase in Quebec and the Atlantic 
provinces exceeded it (Table 1). 


Temporary, contract and term 
jobs most common 


The range of non-permanent work 
arrangements is much broader than 


the usual image of “temps.” In fact, 
temporary help agency workers were 
only a small segment of workers 
with non-permanent jobs in Novem- 
ber 1995 (2%).° Most common 
arrangements were temporary, con- 
tract and term jobs. Casual and on-call 


Data sources, concepts and definitions 


Data sources 


The General Social Survey (GSS) 
provides information on work and re- 
lated characteristics. Its 1989 and 1994 
cycles yielded data on temporary or 
contract workers with a specific end- 
date. Because the 1989 survey (Cycle 
4) was conducted in January and Feb- 
ruary, and the 1994 survey (Cycle 9), 
over all 12 calendar months, possible 
seasonal effects in 1989 should be borne 
in mind if comparisons between the two 
cycles are made. 


The Survey of Employment Agen- 
cies and Personnel Suppliers is an 
annual business survey. A redesigned 
questionnaire was introduced in 1993 to 
increase the information collected from 
each firm and to improve the existing 
measures from the survey. 


The Survey of Work Arrange- 
ments (SWA), sponsored by Human 
Resources Development Canada, was 
conducted in November 1995 as a sup- 
plement to the Labour Force Survey. 
The objectives of the 1995 SWA were 
to update 1991 SWA estimates, to fill 
in data gaps identified since the 1991 
survey, and to extend coverage to the 
self-employed. Some of the redefined 
concepts pertained to permanent and 
non-permanent jobs, and types of non- 
permanent jobs. 


All sample survey estimates will 
have some level of sampling error. 
Measurement of the standard error of an 
estimate is expressed as the coefficient 
of variation (CV), which is expressed as 
a percentage of the estimate. For the 
SWA, an estimate of 40,500 or more at 
the Canada level will have an acceptable 
CV of less than 16.5%. Estimates of 
18,000 to 40,499 must be qualified, or 
used with greater caution, because their 
CV is likely to fall between 16.6% and 


33.3%, which means the estimate is sub- 
ject to high levels of error. Estimates be- 
tween 10,000 and 17,999 are not reliable 
and are considered confidential, while 
those under 10,000 are not releasable. 
Release criteria vary by province and 
region. 


SWA concepts 


Data for permanent and non-perma- 
nent jobs were collected in November 
1995 by the Survey of Work Arrange- 
ments. Questions about job permanency 
were not asked of the self-employed. The 
survey asked employees about their main 
job (that is, the job in which they worked 
the most hours in the reference week): 


“Ts...’s job permanent, or is there some 
way that it is not permanent?” 


The distinction between a permanent 
and non-permanent job applies to the job, 
and not to the worker’s intentions. For 
example, a student working at a perma- 
nent job is considered permanent, even 
though he or she may intend to remain 
only temporarily in this job. 


Permanent jobs are sometimes referred 
to as indeterminate since they have no 
specified date of termination. 


A job that is not permanent will end 
on a predetermined date or as soon as a 
specified project is completed. Non- 
permanent jobs include term positions, 
casual work, seasonal work,.and contract 
work. Unless otherwise stated, the analy- 
sis of non-permanent work in this study 
excludes seasonal workers and workers 
who did not state the type of non-perma- 
nent work that best described their job. 


Respondents who reported that their 
main job was in some way not permanent 
were asked a follow-up question: 


“In what way is...’s job not perma- 
nent?” 


jobs were also frequently cited. The 
other major type of non-permanent 
job was seasonal paid work.® Self- 
employed workers with a seasonal 
business by definition had a perma- 
nent job. 


The response is classified as follows: 


Seasonal jobs last only a limited 
period(s) at the same time each year. 
They are structured by the annual 
labour demands of industries such as 
agriculture, fisheries, forestry, con- 
struction and tourism. 


Temporary, term or contract (non- 
seasonal) jobs are defined by the 
employer prior to hiring, to be termi- 
nated at a specified date or at the com- 
pletion of a specified task or project. 


On-call or casual jobs have work hours 
that vary substantially from one week 
to the next, no pre-arranged schedules 
(in other words, employees are called to 
work as the need arises), no usual pay 
for time not worked, and limited pros- 
pects for regular work over the long- 
term. 


Work done through a temporary help 
agency is arranged and paid for by the 
agency. 


Definitions 


Personnel suppliers or temporary 
help services are firms in the person- 
nel supplier industry (classified in the 
1980 Standard Industrial Classification 
system as code 7712). The Survey of 
Employment Agencies and Personnel 
Suppliers provides financial and serv- 
ices statistics for the industry. Employ- 
ment data from the Survey of 
Employment, Payrolls and Hours are 
available only for the combined indus- 
tries of employment agencies and 
personnel suppliers. However, employ- 
ment agencies are distinct from person- 
nel suppliers. The former provide an 
intermediary service of matching job 
seekers with employers seeking work- 
ers, while the latter place their own 
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employees in other firms on temporary 
assignments. 


Temporary or contract workers are 
those reporting a job with a specific end- 
date. The analysis of these workers is 
restricted to paid workers aged 15 to 64. 
Data are also available from the 1991 
SWA; however, the definition of tem- 
porary or contract jobs for this survey 
was limited to jobs with a specified end- 
date within six months. 


Hourly rate of pay and weekly earn- 
ings were derived from information 
collected by the Survey of Work 


Table 1 
Job permanency and non-permanent job type by region and province 


7000 
% 


000 
% 
000 
% 
000 
% 
000 
% 
000 
% 
000 
% 
000 
% 
000 
% 
000 
% 
000 
% 
000 
% 


000 
% 


Canada 

Atlantic provinces 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 


British Columbia 


Arrangements. Both hourly rate of pay 
and weekly earnings apply to all paid 
workers. This includes both hourly paid 
and salaried workers. 


Usual weekly hours of work at main 
job as defined by the Labour Force Sur- 
vey prior to January 1997 were the 
number of hours worked by the respond- 
ent in a typical week, regardless of 
whether all these hours were paid. 


Industry analysis in this study uses the 
1980 Standard Industrial Classification. 
Some industry groups have been com- 
bined to facilitate the analysis. Primary 


Non-permanent paid work 


industries include agriculture, fishing, 
forestry and mining. Community, busi- 
ness and personal services also include 
miscellaneous services. 


Occupation analysis in this study uses 
the 1980 Standard Occupational Clas- 
sification. Some occupational groups 
have been combined to facilitate the 
analysis. Professional and technical 
occupations include natural and social 
sciences, religion, teaching, medicine, 
and. artistic. 


Workers with non-permanent jobs 


Workers 
with 
permanent 
jobs 


All paid 
workers ** 


11,084.5 
100 


787.2 
100 


163.0 
100 


45.3 
100 


320.8 
100 


258.2 
100 


2.07015 
100 


4,407.2 
100 
1,812.6 
100 
418.7 
100 
326.0 
100 
1,067.9 
100 


1,406.9 
100 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 

* Qualified data (see Data sources, concepts and definitions). 

** Includes workers who did not state their job permanency status. 
+ Includes workers in temporary help services and in other types of non-permanent jobs not listed above, as well as those who did 


not state their type of non-permanent job. 
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Total t 


Temporary, Casual 
term and and 


contract on-call Seasonal 


633.6 


* * * * 


* * 


* * 


* * 
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Workers in non-permanent 
jobs are diverse 


The increase in temporary and con- 
tract jobs, along with the growth in 
temporary help services, has raised 
concerns about a growing “dispos- 
able” workforce (Castro, 1993). The 
conventional image of workers in 
non-permanent jobs is that of young 
and low-skilled persons in clerical, 
service or manual jobs with limited op- 
portunities for advancement and few 
benefits. However, applying such 
descriptors to all such jobs and work- 
ers masks their diversity. 


Using cluster analysis, this study 
grouped together workers with com- 
mon job and personal characteristics 
(see Statistical techniques). Four 
groups (or clusters) of workers with 
non-permanent jobs were identified 
on the basis of sex, age, level of edu- 
cation, marital status, job tenure, oc- 
cupation group and weekly earnings. 
These clusters are of roughly equal 
size. 


Cluster One workers are primarily 
young (15 to 24 years), single, male 
and students with short job tenure. 
These workers are broadly employed 
in sales; service; primary; transporta- 
tion; and fabricating, material han- 
dling and processing occupations. 
On average, they have a low hourly 
rate of pay with less than full-time 
hours at the main job, and relatively 
low weekly earnings (Table 2). 


Cluster Two consists mostly of 
married, adult (25 to 69 years) men. 
These workers are also broadly em- 
ployed in managerial and administra- 
tive; natural sciences; teaching; 
primary; construction; transporta- 
tion; and fabricating, machining, 
processing and other crafts occupa- 
tions. They generally have longer job 
tenure than other workers with non- 
permanent jobs. Most people in this 
group also have a postsecondary cer- 
tificate or university degree. Rela- 
tively high hourly rates of pay, longer 
work weeks, and high weekly earnings 
are characteristic of this group of 
workers. 
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Statistical techniques 
Cluster analysis 


Cluster analysis groups similar obser- 
vations into a specified number of clus- 
ters. The use of four clusters in this 
study produced the most distinct 
groups of workers. This analysis is 
purely descriptive and is used simply 
to see how the data in the sample might 
be grouped. 


The analysis was based on 
unweighted survey data. Each observa- 
tion was included in only one cluster. 
The averages for hourly rate of pay, 
usual weekly hours worked, and weekly 
earnings by cluster (Table 2) were from 
weighted survey data. 


Multiple linear regression 


A linear regression model, 
E(y) = BX, was fit to the data to exam- 
ine the relationship between a depend- 
ent variable, y, and a set of independent 
or explanatory variables, X. The set 
of parameters, 8, was to be estimated 
from the data. In this analysis, the de- 
pendent variables were hourly rate of 
pay, weekly earnings, and usual hours 
worked. 


When all explanatory variables are 
categorical, a special case of linear re- 
gression occurs, called analysis of vari- 
ance (ANOVA). This forms the basis of 
this analysis. The explanatory variables 
investigated were permanent/non- 
permanent work status, age, sex, mari- 
tal status, level of education, industry, 
occupation, job tenure, size of firm, 
contract coverage or union membership, 
school enrolment, province, and class of 
worker. As well, interactions involving 
permanent/non-permanent work status 
were included in the model> Hypothesis 
tests for the coefficients (8) were con- 
ducted to determine whether the coeffi- 
cient was not zero, that is, whether the 
independent variable explained a statis- 


tically significant proportion of the to- 
tal variance of the dependent variable. 
In particular, the relationship between 
permanent and non-permanent work 
status and the dependent variables was 
evaluated. 


Because of the intercorrelations 
among the explanatory variables, these 
coefficients must be interpreted within 
the context of the model. The explana- 
tory variables were chosen on the basis 
of subject matter interest and statistical 
significance of their relationship with 
the dependent variables. 


The exploratory analysis determined 
which variables of interest entered into 
the model at a significance level of 
a = 0.05, and detected any problems 
arising from correlations among the 
explanatory variables. The regression 
coefficients were estimated and hypo- 
theses tested, taking into account the 
stratified, multi-stage, clustered sam- 
pling design of the Survey of Work 
Arrangements. (Regression analysis 
procedures, which assume simple ran- 
dom sampling, may lead to invalid in- 
ferences.) For hourly rate of pay, 
weekly earnings, and usual hours 
worked, the coefficients for all variables 
appear in Table 7. The intercept is the 
baseline value of the dependent variable 
(hourly rate of pay, weekly earnings, or 
usual hours worked), that is, the mean 
value of the dependent variable when 
the independent variables are equal to 
the reference levels. The estimated re- 
gression coefficients (B) for the inde- 
pendent categorical variables give the 
differential increase or decrease in the 
mean or expected value of the depend- 
ent variable for each level of the cat- 
egorical variable versus the reference 
level. 


For more information about tech- 
niques and software used, contact 
Barbara Chun at (613) 951-4687. 
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Table 2 
Attributes of non-permanent jobs by shared characteristics of 
workers * 


Hourly rate of pay 

$ 

Cluster t 1 9.40 
17.28 

hee 

12.85 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 
Excludes seasonal workers and workers who did not describe their type of non- 


* 


permanent job. 
** See note 7. 
t See Statistical techniques. 


Young, single, female students 
with short job tenure typify Cluster 
Three. Their principal occupations are 
in social sciences, clerical work, sales 
and service. A relatively low hourly 
rate of pay, shorter work week and 
lower weekly earnings are typical of 
this group. 


Married and adult women with a 
postsecondary certificate or univer- 
sity degree, working in managerial 
and administrative, social sciences, 
teaching, medicine and health, cleri- 
cal, or service occupations, form much 
of Cluster Four. Most of these work- 
ers have medium-to-long job tenure. 
Their moderately good weekly earn- 
ings are the result of relatively high 
hourly pay rates but less than full-time 
work. 


Average earnings and hours 
worked are lower for adult women 
(Cluster Four) than for their male 
counterparts (Cluster Two). Weekly 
earnings for the two “younger” clus- 
ters (One and Three) are similar to one 
another. 


How do permanent and non- 
permanent jobs compare? 


Generally, higher rates of pay and 
more hours of work were offered with 
permanent jobs in November 1995 


Usual weekly hours 


Weekly earnings *™* 
$ 
25.0 258 
35.8 625 
XP) Tf 259 
25.5 350 


(Table 3). As a consequence, the av- 
erage weekly earnings of workers 
with permanent jobs were 55% higher 
than those of workers with non-per- 
manent jobs. As well, each major type 
of non-wage benefit was available to 
a higher percentage of workers in per- 
manent jobs (Table 4). 


These differences in job character- 
istics are cited by some theorists as 
evidence of a division of the labour 
market into segments with “good 
jobs” and “bad jobs” (Hipple and 
Stewart, 1996). They argue that one 
segment provides supplementary 
jobs with lower wage rates, fewer 
hours of work and, consequently, 


Non-permanent paid work 


lower weekly earnings and fewer non- 
wage benefits than those offered by 
the other. However, job characteris- 
tics other than permanency may also 
influence these attributes. 


Several factors may account for 
the discrepancies. For instance, the 
higher concentration of workers with 
permanent jobs in larger firms, and 
with union membership or collective 
agreement coverage, may account for 
some of their higher pay and hours 
worked (Table 5). 


Occupation also makes a differ- 
ence. Of all employees with perma- 
nent jobs, for example, 16% were in 
managerial and administrative posi- 
tions in November 1995, compared 
with 6% of workers with non-perma- 
nent jobs. 


Characteristics of workers 
make a difference 


Workers in non-permanent jobs are 
more likely to be young, single or 
female, or to have shorter job tenure 
than workers in permanent jobs (Ta- 
ble 6 and Chart). These differences 
between workers could explain some 
of the differences between permanent 
and non-permanent jobs. 


Job permanency is related to 
weekly hours and earnings 


To see how job permanency is related 
to hourly rate of pay, hours worked 


Table 3 


Average earnings and hours by job permanency 


Permanent jobs 


Hourly rate of pay ($) 


Usual weekly hours worked 


Weekly earnings ($) 


15.39 


Paid workers with 


Non-permanent jobs * 


12.70 
36.9 PAT 


DIKE, 374 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 
* Excludes seasonal workers and workers who did not describe their type of non- 


permanent job. 
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Table 4 
Percentage of workers with non-wage benefits, and type of work 
schedule, by job permanency 


Permanent jobs 


Employer-provided benefits 
Pension plan or group RRSP 
Supplementary health care plan 
Dental care plan 
Paid sick leave 
Paid vacation leave ** 


Flexible time schedule 


Work schedule 
Regular daytime 


Regular evening, night or 
graveyard shift 


Rotating or split shift 
On-call or casual 
Irregular or other schedule 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 
Excludes seasonal workers and workers who did not describe their type of non- 


* 


permanent job. 
= oee note 6: 


and usual weekly pay, it is necessary 
to control for possible effects due to 
other job and personal characteris- 
tics. This study used three multiple 
linear regression models to obtain the 
difference (coefficient) between the 
expected value of each of the above 
for each level of the explanatory 
(independent) variables, and the ref- 
erence level. (see Statistical tech- 
niques). 


The following interpretation also 
identifies which other job and per- 
sonal characteristics were found to 
have statistically significant relation- 
ships with these three dependent 
variables. 


Hourly rate of pay 

No statistically significant difference 
was found for average hourly rate of 
pay between workers with permanent 


Paid workers with 
Non-permanent jobs * 


%o 


im 10 
1 11 
9 18 


jobs and those with non-permanent 
jobs when other characteristics were 
held constant. These include age, sex, 
marital status, education, job tenure, 
firm size, class of worker, province, in- 
dustry, occupation, and union mem- 
bership or collective agreement 
coverage. The intercept term of $9.64 
(column 1 in Table 7) represents the 
expected value of hourly rate of pay 
for the reference group; each subse- 
quent coefficient (f) represents the 
difference in hourly rate of pay rela- 
tive to the reference level for each ex- 
planatory variable. 


Usual number of weekly 
hours worked 

Employees with permanent jobs usu- 
ally had longer work weeks (roughly 
six more hours on average) than those 
with non-permanent jobs when all else 


was equal. This difference held across 
the workforce, which means that for 
this dependent variable no interac- 
tions between independent variables 
were found. The expected number of 
hours worked for the reference group 
was around 29. 


Weekly earnings 

Although job permanency was not 
related to hourly rate of pay, it was 
related to weekly earnings, which 
were, in turn, a function of hourly rate 
of pay and number of hours worked. 
The expected value for the reference 
group was approximately $282. 


Average weekly earnings of work- 
ers in permanent and non-permanent 
jobs varied by workers’ sex and edu- 
cation level. (In other words, these in- 
dependent variables interacted.) The 
difference was greater for men than for 
women. When all other conditions 
were the same, high school-educated 
women with permanent jobs earned 
approximately $34 more each week 
than those with non-permanent jobs. 
Among men, the gap increased by ap- 
proximately $61 to a cumulative differ- 
ence of $95. The difference between 
workers in permanent and non-perma- 
nent jobs was greater for university 
graduates than for those with any 
other level of education. 


Related characteristics 


A number of other job and personal 
characteristics had a statistically sig- 
nificant relationship with at least one 
of the dependent variables. 


When all other conditions were 
equal, hourly rate of pay, weekly 
hours usually worked, and weekly 
earnings were each related to job ten- 
ure, Occupation, industry, union or 
collective agreement coverage, local 
firm size, marital status and province. 
Public workers had higher rates of pay 
and weekly earnings than private sec- 
tor workers. As expected, students 
with jobs had fewer weekly hours and 
lower weekly earnings than workers 
not in school. Higher average earn- 
ings and longer average hours were 
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Table 5 
Job characteristics by job permanency 


a a SR DP EE LTD ERLE SE IE EE LLL ELD ELLA S AEA 


Paid workers with 


Permanent jobs Non-permanent jobs * 


Union coverage 


Union member and/or covered 
by a collective agreement 39 31 


Neither union member nor cov- 
ered by a collective agreement 


Class of worker 
Public employee 18 24 
Private employee 


Occupation 


Managerial and administrative 16 6 
Professional and technical ' 19 29 
Clerical 17 16 
Sales 8 10 
Service 12 16 
Primary ‘t 2 -- 
Construction 4 5 
Transportation 4 Sy 


Fabricating, material handling, 
machining, processing and 
other crafts 18 13 


Industry 


Primary and construction If 7h 
Manufacturing 19 9 
Transportation, communication 

and other utilities 8 5 
Trade 17 17 
Finance, insurance and real estate 6 Shree 
Community, business and 

personal services 36 51 


Public administration 


Local firm size 


Under 20 employees 34 43 
20 to 99 employees 33 28 
100 to 500 employees 22 alia 
Over 500 employees 11 WM 


i 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 
Excludes seasonal workers and workers who did not describe their type of non- 
permanent job. 

** Qualified data (see Data sources, concepts and definitions). 

+ Natural sciences, social sciences, religion, teaching, medicine and health, and 
artistic occupations. 

tt Farming, fishing, forestry and mining. 
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also more likely for workers who were 
male, married, university-educated, in 
a managerial or administrative occupa- 
tion, or in a long-term job. 


Conclusion 


A growing number of workers have 
temporary jobs. Together with a thriv- 
ing temporary help services industry 
and a polarization in job tenure, this 
suggests that new work arrangements 
are gaining ground. 


According to the 1995 Survey of 
Work Arrangements, workers with 
non-permanent jobs included men 
and women of all ages and levels of 
education in many different occupa- 
tions and industries. Generally, adult 
women in non-permanent jobs had 
lower averages than adult men for 
hourly rates of pay, usual number of 
weekly hours worked, and weekly 
earnings, while younger women and 
men had similar averages. Women 
tended to be concentrated in a nar- 
rower range of occupations than did 
men. 


Job permanency does not seem to 
be related to an employee’s hourly 
rate of pay, but rather to the number 
of hours usually worked in a week. 
Because workers in non-permanent 


jobs have fewer weekly hours of work, 


they have lower weekly earnings than 
workers in permanent jobs. The differ- 
ence in weekly earnings is greater 
among men than women, and among 
university graduates. O 
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Chart 


Workers with permanent jobs are more likely to have long job tenure. 


Paid workers with 
permanent jobs 


1 to 6 months 
(11%) 


7 to 12 months q 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 
Excludes seasonal workers and workers who did not describe their type of non-permanent job. 


* 


Paid workers with non- 
permanent jobs * 


Over 10 years 


1 to 6 months 


Over 10 years 
(32%) 


6 to 10 years 
(22%) 


Contingent workers in the United States 


The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) defines contingent work as any 
job in which an individual does not have 
an explicit or implicit contract for long- 
term employment; it is a job structured 
to be of limited duration (Polivka, 
1996). The BLS conducted a special 
supplementary survey on alternative 
work arrangements as part of the Cur- 
rent Population Survey (CPS) in Feb- 
ruary 1995. That survey provided the 
first measure of contingent workers in 
the United States using this definition. 
With various levels of restrictions on 
the definition, three measures of the 
contingent workforce were produced. 
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The broadest definition of contingent 
workers includes all employees who do 
not expect their job to last indefinitely, as 
well as self-employed or independent 
contractors who have worked as such for 
a year or less and who expect to continue 
working this way for only another year 
or less. According to this definition, six 
million Americans (5% of the U.S. 
workforce) are contingent workers. This 
broad definition is most similar to that of 
non-permanent jobs used in this study. 
However, while the BLS definition in- 
cludes self-employed workers, the SWA 
does not. 


(5%) 6 to 10 years 


(7%) 


1 to 5 years 
(28%) 


7 to 12 months 
(13%) 


A second BLS measure includes 
wage and salaried workers and self-em- 
ployed and independent contractors 
who expect to be and have been in such 
employment for one year or less. Some 
3% (3.4 million) of the American 
workforce fit this definition. 


The most restrictive BLS definition 
includes only wage and salaried work- 
ers who expect to work in their current 
jobs for one year or less and who have 
worked for their current employer for 
one year or less. Under this definition, 
2% or 2.7 million Americans are contin- 
gent workers. 
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Table 6 
Selected characteristics of paid workers by job permanency 


as 


Paid workers with 


Permanent jobs Non-permanent jobs * 


% 


15 to 16 
17 to 19 
20 to 24 
25 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 
55 to 64 
65 to 69 


Highest level of education 


0 to 8 years 4 4 
Some secondary 14 14 
High school graduation 23 19 
Some postsecondary 9 12 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 32 29 


University degree 


Marital status 
Married or common-law union 
Single and never-married 


Other 


School enrolment 
Not enrolled 
Enrolled full- or part-time 


Not applicable t -- -- 


a EE 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 

* Excludes seasonal workers and workers who did not describe their type of non- 
permanent job. 

** Qualified data (see Data sources, concepts and definitions). 

+ Respondents aged 65 years or older were not asked for their enrolment status. 
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#@ Notes 


1 The GSS Cycle 4 was conducted in 
January and February of 1989, and Cycle 
9, over all 12 months of 1994. Compari- 
sons between the two may be affected by 
seasonal factors. 


2 These industries included in Krahn’s 
study are food, beverages and accommoda- 
tion; recreation; and other personal serv- 
ices. 


3 These are paid workers whose main 
job is not permanent. A paid worker’s 
main job is the one with the greatest 
number of usual weekly hours of work. In 
this study, analysis of multiple jobholders 
is limited to the main job. 


4 The redesigned Labour Force Survey 
began providing monthly estimates of 
permanent and non-permanent jobs and 
types of non-permanent jobs in January 
1997. Its new data at the time of writing 
were for the early months of 1997, and 
thus were not seasonally comparable with 
the SWA estimates from November 1995. 


5 This estimate is qualified (see Data 
sources, concepts and definitions). 


6 Seasonal jobs have been an important 
form of work throughout Canada’s labour 
market history. In 1995, roughly 182,000 
or 2% of all paid workers had main jobs 
that were seasonal. Two out of three non- 
permanent main jobs in primary industries 
were seasonal, as were nearly half (47%) 
of all non-permanent jobs in construction 
and 39% in transportation. However, many 
of these employees have been able to 
count on having work at specific periods 
of the year. So this study concerns, 
instead, the more recent emergence of 
non-permanent main jobs that are not 
seasonal. 


7 For individual workers, weekly earn- 
ings are the hourly rate of pay multiplied 
by the weekly hours of work. An estimated 
average is calculated for all workers who 
reported both their hourly rate and weekly 
hours worked. Simply multiplying the 
averages for hourly rate and hours worked 
will not necessarily yield the average for 
reported weekly earnings, however, as 
some workers did not report their rate of 
pay (recorded as “not stated”). 
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8 Some workers who were expected to 
take pay in lieu of vacation time may have 
responded negatively to the relevant ques- 
tion. 
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Table 7 4g 
Estimated regression coefficients (() 


Hourly rate 
Variable of pay 


Intercept 


Job permanency 
Permanent job 
Reference level: non-permanent job 


Reference level: female 


Marital status 
Married and common-law 
Other 
Reference level: single and never-married 


Highest level of education 
0-8 years 
Some secondary 
Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 
Reference level: high school graduation 


Industry 
Agriculture and other primary 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Transportation 
Communication and other utilities 
Trade 
Finance, insurance and real estate 
Public administration 
Reference level: business, community 

and personal services 


Occupation 
Managerial and administrative 
Professional and technical t 
Sales 
Service 
Primary 
Construction 
Transportation 
Fabricating, material handling, 


machining, processing and other crafts 0.28 


Reference level: clerical 


Job tenure 
1 to 6 months 


Usual hours 
worked 


Weekly 
earnings 


$ 


281.80 


34.03 


-40.03 


7 to 12 months -0.61 : -26.22 
6 to 10 years 1.46 ‘ 63.01 
11 to 20 years 2.70 : 117.50 
Over 20 years 3.74 é 166.78 
Reference level: 1 to 5 years 


Not significant at the a = .05 level. 

In the initial estimation of the model, none of the levels for this variable was 
significant. The variable was excluded and the model was re-estimated. 
Natural sciences, social sciences, religion, teaching, medicine and health, and 
artistic occupations. 

Farming, fishing, forestry and mining. 
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Table 7 ‘ 
Estimated regression coefficients (f) (concluded) 


Hourly rate Usual hours Weekly 


Variable of pay worked earnings 


Firm size (employees) at location 
where respondent works 


Under 20 -2.09 -0.59 -94.16 
20 to 99 -1.24 Opalal = -47.35 
Over 500 1.37 0:25 51.56 


Reference level: 100 to 500 


Age 


15 to 19 -0.85 -8.71 -71.08 
20 to 24 -1.28 =196 -61.94 
35 to 44 1.06 -0.80 33.75 
45 to 54 1.58 -0.79 59.04 
55 to 64 0.43 * -2.07 -10.64 * 
65 to 69 i 09.= -6.85 -154.55 


Reference level: 25 to 34 


School enrolment 
Enrolled -9.12 -92.45 
Reference level: not enrolled 


Province 


Newfoundland -2.36 ell, -78.78 
Prince Edward Island -3.27 0.43 * -118.98 
Nova Scotia -2.92 Olas -107.39 
New Brunswick -2.55 Wels -83.76 
Quebec -0.98 -0.88 -54.70 
Manitoba -2.10 -0.18 * -81.50 
Saskatchewan -1.78 =O: 5590 -78.08 
Alberta -1.06 0.71 -30.71 
British Columbia 0.95 -0.52 * 24.54 


Reference level: Ontario 


Union membership or collective 
agreement coverage status 
“Yes” 0.65 -0.87 

Reference level: “no” 


Class of worker 

Public sector employee 1.40 a SORE 
Reference level: private sector employee 
Interaction effects 
Permanent job, male 


Permanent job, highest level of education 


0 to 8 years 

Some secondary ide 4 -53.18 
Some postsecondary i a -44.83 * 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma ef ZS -10.47 * 
University degree ae me 83.29 


ED 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements 
* Not significant at the a = .05 level. 

** In the initial estimation of the model, none of the levels for this variable was 
significant. The variable was excluded and the model was re-estimated. 
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Facing the future: Adults who 
go back to school 


Dave Gower 


wo decades ago, most Canadians 

finished their schooling as teen- 
agers, or went on to college or univer- 
sity until their early twenties. They 
then entered adult life and left the 
classroom behind them. 


Today, things are not so simple. 
When many of today’s workers en- 
tered the workforce, the electric type- 
writer was state of the art. Today, 
spreadsheets and wordprocessors 
are standard office tools, and compu- 
terized controls and advanced com- 
munications are features of both 
factory work and construction. To 
keep up, an increasing proportion of 
Canadian adults have returned to 
school. 


The number of adults (defined here 
as aged 25 to 64) attending school full 
time more than tripled between Octo- 
ber 1976 and October 1996 (107,000 to 
344,000).' This increase vastly 
outpaced the rate of growth in the 
adult population itself. As a conse- 
quence, the percentage of Canadian 
adults attending school full time more 
than doubled, from 1.0% to 2.1%. 
Over time, the cumulative number of 
adults upgrading their education 
would be far higher, although the data 
to calculate this effect are not readily 
available. 


Adults can upgrade their skills and 
knowledge in many different ways. 
They can take in-house training pro- 
vided by the employer. They can take 
part-time courses at night or on week- 
ends.” Or they can return to school 
full time, which is the subject of this 
article (see About the data). 


Full-time studies require a commit- 
ment of both time and money, often in 
short supply, especially when family 


Dave Gower is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-4616. 


obligations vie for attention. Many 
people may see no other way to 
obtain future employment, however. 


This study addresses the follow- 
ing questions: Are the programs 
related to potential employment? Is 
adult education in some sense a sub- 
stitute for unemployment, and does it 
affect the measured level of unemploy- 
ment? Is adult education being 


About the data 
Data sources 


The monthly Labour Force Survey 
(LFS) asks respondents whether they 
attended school during the reference 
week. The interviewer’s instructions 
specify that persons should be included 
if they were taking credit courses in a 
recognized educational institution, such 
as a high school, vocational college or 
university. People who attended school 
“full-time” * are the subject of this 
study. 


The Adult Education and Training 
Survey (AETS), a supplement to the 
regular LFS, has been sponsored by 
Human Resources Development 
Canada (HRDC) a number of times over 
the years. The data used here are derived 
from the survey conducted in January 
1994, which asked about activities dur- 
ing 1993. An extensive report on the 
findings was recently published (Statis- 
tics Canada, 1997). 


This supplement asked many ques- 
tions, including type of course, reason 
for enrolment, and source of funding. It 
covered all people aged 17 to 64 who 
said they took any training. For this 
study, tabulations were run using a sub- 
set of the respondents to the supple- 
ment. This subset consisted of all those 
who reported on the regular LFS ques- 
tionnaire that they were full-time 
students. This serves to isolate those 
respondents to the AETS who are in 
this study. 


pursued in regions with high unem- 
ployment? Does it help disadvan- 
taged people “come from behind,” or 
is ita mechanism for educated work- 
ers to maintain their advantage? 
Finally, do family responsibilities and 
the resulting financial need increase or 
decrease the likelihood of going back 
to school? 


Age cut-off 


The federal Adult Occupational 
Training Act of 1967 defined an adult 
returning to school as anyone who was 
one year past the normal school leaving 
age and who had been out of school for 
at least a year. This implies a minimum 
age of 19 or 20. 


This age was considered too low for 
this study, for two reasons. First, it 
would include most people who pro- 
ceed directly to university and graduate 
in their early twenties. Second, it would 
conflict with Statistics Canada’s usual 
definition of adult (aged 25 and over). 


For both these reasons, age 25 is 
used here as the lower cut-off. This 
being said, many people who have been 
out of school for some time and have 
returned and left again before age 25 will 
be lost. However, the advantage of this 
trade-off is perhaps a “tighter” defini- 
tion of the term “adult.” In contrast, 
some people who should not be cap- 
tured will be included; for example, uni- 
versity graduate students aged 25 and 
over who have been in the school sys- 
tem continuously and thus are not, 
strictly speaking, returning to school. 


Because the LFS does not ask about 
school attendance of people older than 
64, this age is the maximum for “adult 
student.” While there are anecdotal re- 
ports of increasing numbers of seniors 
taking university and other programs, it 
is unlikely that many would apply their 
education in future jobs. 
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Major increases since the 
1970s 


Over the past two decades, going 
back to school has greatly increased 
in popularity, especially among 
women. In 1976, men were close to 
one-and-a-half times more likely than 
women to be attending school full 
time. By the start of the 1990s, how- 
ever, around 20,000 more women than 
men were in school (Chart A). 


This shift may be related to the 
steady rise in women’s labour force 
participation rates over the period. 
Their attendance trends appear more 
volatile than men’s, however (witness 
the sharp but temporary drops in 1984 
and 1990), and by the mid-1990s men 
and women were found in the class- 
room in roughly equal numbers. 


Most adult education is job- 
related 


In January 1994, the Adult Education 
and Training Survey (AETS) asked 
people taking courses at any time dur- 
ing 1993 about the main reason for 
doing so. 


The 346,000 full-time students’ 
aged 25 to 64 who participated in the 
survey reported taking 429,000 sepa- 
rate programs or courses. Of these, 
the main reason given in 83% of the 
cases was “present or future job.” 
“Personal interest” was the reason in 
another 15%. 


Improving one’s work prospects is 
clearly the pervasive and dominant 
reason for going back to school full 
time. At least 76% of respondents 
from all subgroups gave a positive 
response to the question about job- 
related motivation. Over 90% of men 
over 40 did so (Table 1). 


Younger adults were much more 
likely to go back to school full time: 
those in their late twenties were more 
than twice as likely as people in their 
early thirties to do so (6.7% versus 
3.0%), and ten times as likely as peo- 
ple aged 40 to 64 (0.7%) (Table 2). 
These findings are more marked for 
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Chart A 
Since the mid-1980s, adult women attending school full time 
have generally outnumbered men. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, average of Octobers (see note 1) 


Full-time attendance is the exception 


Adults who go back to school full time 
are a select few. While many adults take 
some form of training or education, most 
do not commit to a full-time program. 


According to the Adult Education 
and Training Survey, 5.8 million per- 
sons aged 17 and over attended an edu- 
cational course or program in 1993 (this 
figure excluded young people who were 
regular full-time students). Some 4.9 
million of these were aged 25 and over 
(Statistics Canada, 1997). 


Regardless of their age or employ- 
ment status, the bulk of adults’ studies 
were related to work rather than per- 
sonal interest (by a ratio of 5:3).Of 
those who took job-related training, 2.9 
million or 70% received some assistance 
from their employer. Of the 5.8 million 
people taking adult education, 4.6 
million were working. 


These three facts together indicate 
that job-related training is very com- 
mon. In contrast, the number of adult 
students measured in the Labour Force 
Survey is much smaller. In October 
1993, 820,000 persons aged 25 to 64 
went to school, 483,000 on a part-time 
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basis, and 337,000, full-time. 


This difference occurs for two rea- 
sons. One is that the AETS measures 
training and education at any time dur- 
ing 1993, whereas the LFS records 
activity during a particular week. At 
present, long-term information on the 
duration of training activity is unavail- 
able. This gap, among others, will be 
filled eventually by longitudinal data 
from the Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics. 


The second reason is that people 
who attend training during working 
hours are unlikely, when interviewed by 
the LFS, to say they are attending 
school. People who respond positively 
to the LFS question are a subset of all 
adults taking training. And those who go 
to school full time are only a minority 
of that subset. 


Among adult students, going to 
school full time is gaining in popularity. 
During the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
well over two-thirds of adult students 
were attending school part time. By 
October 1996, the ratio was approach- 
ing one-half. 
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Table 1 
Number of programs and courses, and proportion taken for job- 
related reasons, by students’ age, sex and education * 


Both sexes 


Aged 25 to 64 
Aged 25 to 29 
Aged 30 to 34 
Aged 35 to 39 
Aged 40 to 64 


Grades 0 to 8/ some 
high school 

High school graduation 

Some postsecondary 

Postsecondary certificate 
or diploma 

University degree 


Source: Adult Education and Training Survey, 1994 
* Education refers to level already acquired, not to current studies. 


While this could be related to 
women’s preparation for the 
workforce after staying home to raise 
children, the data do not support this 
theory. Women who had “not worked 
in the past year” — which would apply 
to most who had been caring for chil- 
dren full time for an extended period — 
were not as likely to go back to school 
full time as were women with recent 
work histories, regardless of age. This 
pattern was the opposite of men’s. 


Long-term joblessness not a 
factor 


Have adults who return to school 
been out of work for some time? To 
address this question rigorously 
would require longitudinal data not 
currently available. At present, the 
data give information only on employ- 


sus 6.3%); by their late thirties, a 
higher proportion of women had gone 
back (2.3% versus 1.8%). 


ment in the past year. It is not known 
when these people started their stud- 
ies, nor, consequently, how long they 


men than for women. In their late 
twenties, a moderately higher propor- 
tion of men were in school (7.1% ver- 


Table 2 
Number of adults and proportion attending school full time, by age, sex and employment status 


Number of adults Adults attending school full time 


Not employed Not employed 
Worked Did not Worked Did not 
past work past work 
Total Employed year past year Employed year past year 


Both sexes 


Aged 25 to 64 15,594 
Aged 25 to 29 
Aged 30 to 34 
Aged 35 to 39 
Aged 40 to 64 


st 


Ft DOr 
AwoRin 


Men 


Aged 25 to 64 
Aged 25 to 29 
Aged 30 to 34 
Aged 35 to 39 
Aged 40 to 64 


— = 
ANAD 
OnNODW 


Women 


Aged 25 to 64 
Aged 25 to 29 
Aged 30 to 34 
Aged 35 to 39 
Aged 40 to 64 


— 
reg ee casas 
OnNNOD 


Source: Labour Force Survey, average of Octobers, 1992 to 1996 
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might have been jobless before re- 
turning to school. However, if being 
out of work for long periods of time 
gives people a strong push toward 
school, those who had not worked in 
the past year would be expected to 
have higher school attendance rates 
than those who had. 


One subset of those who worked in 
the past year is the group currently 
employed. School attendance rates of 
people with jobs are very low (less 
than 1%; Table 2), undoubtedly be- 
cause full-time studies demand con- 
siderable attention. As evidence of 
this, almost three-quarters of em- 
ployed adult students work part time. 
Put another way, only about 7% of 
full-time adult students reported hold- 
ing down a full-time job while going to 
school. Even this may be an over- 
statement. Some of these cases may 
reflect co-operative arrangements in 
which work and study are combined. 
In others, people may have been on 
educational leave.° 


To investigate the relationship be- 
tween length of joblessness and go- 
ing back to school, it is better to 
concentrate on those who are not cur- 
rently employed, comparing those 
who had not worked at any time in the 
past year with those who had. Con- 
trary to expectations, only around 5% 
of all those who had not worked in the 
past year went back to school, com- 
pared with almost 9% of those not 
currently working but who had 
worked in the past year. 


If age, sex and education are con- 
sidered, this difference is substan- 
tially reduced, though still evident 
(see Appendix). For whatever reason, 
adult education becomes less likely 
with prolonged joblessness. 


Effect on unemployment 
potentially important 


If past employment history does not 
seem to correlate with the decision to 
go back to school, does the other 
widely used measure of labour market 
difficulty: unemployment? 
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There are two aspects to this ques- 
tion. One has to do with the way Sta- 
tistics Canada defines unemployment 
and school attendance. This raises 
the question of whether unemploy- 
ment is “hiding” among the ranks of 
adult students. 


Another issue concerns adult edu- 
cation’s effectiveness as a defence 
against unemployment in a “real” 
rather than statistical sense. For exam- 
ple, if adult students came from seg- 
ments of the population that already 
had low unemployment rates, would 
adult education make much difference 
in the battle against unemployment? 


Statistics Canada defines unem- 
ployment in accordance with standard 
international conventions. Accord- 
ingly, full-time students are consid- 
ered unemployed only if they are 
looking for a part-time job, and very 
few are. In October 1996, for example, 
only 9,000 full-time adult students 
were officially unemployed. There- 
fore, full-time student status drasti- 
cally reduces the chance of a person’s 
being counted among the unem- 
ployed. 


What would the potential effect on 
unemployment be if full-time students 
were suddenly to re-enter the labour 
force? In the 1990s, the number of 
adult students was around one-third 
the size of the official unemployment 
count of people aged 25 to 64. Not all 
would join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed upon leaving the classroom, 
but the effect could nevertheless be 
substantial. 


Trends are only roughly 
related 


Have adult education rates followed 
unemployment trends over time, or 
have they moved in different direc- 
tions? The relationship may give an 
idea of whether adult education fluc- 
tuates in response to economic con- 
ditions. 


At the onset of the recessions of 
the early 1980s and 1990s, unemploy- 
ment and adult education increased 


simultaneously. However, this does 
not necessarily mean that the two 
trends are closely related. For one 
thing, unemployment numbers rose 
much more than student totals. Per- 
haps more significantly, unemploy- 
ment dropped from 1982 to 1989 and 
from 1992 to 1995, but the number of 
full-time adult students continued to 
climb. 


It would be instructive to ask 
whether adult education seems to be 
more common where most needed; 
that is, in groups and regions with 
high unemployment. 


Adult students and provincial 
unemployment rates 


Since by definition one cannot easily 
be a full-time student and unem- 
ployed, an inverse relationship might 
be expected between the two; that is, 
the more adult students, the fewer un- 
employed. On the other hand, if adults 
return to school because of high un- 
employment, a positive correlation 
might exist. One appropriate statistic 
to compare with the percentage of 
adult students would be provincial 
unemployment rates for this age 
group (Chart B). 


In general, with the exception of 
Newfoundland, and to a lesser degree 
Quebec, provinces with higher unem- 
ployment rates tend to have lower 
percentages of full-time students. 


This is not to say that unemploy- 
ment is negatively correlated with 
adult education, merely that other, 
more important factors are probably at 
play. Further analysis might involve 
an examination of the adult education 
programs and policies of the various 
provinces. 


Coming from behind? 


Up to this point, the focus has been 
on the relationship between unem- 
ployment and adult education. But 
the data can also be used to address 
adult education as a vehicle for reduc- 
ing economic disadvantage. Are adult 
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Chart B 
Provinces with higher unemployment rates tend to have lower 
percentages of full-time adult students. 
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Unemployment rate for 25 to 64 year-olds 


Source: Labour Force Survey, average of Octobers, 1992 to 1996 


students from relatively privileged 
groups simply improving their posi- 
tion even further? 


Up to the end of the 1980s, adult 
students tended to have above- 
average levels of schooling (Haggar- 
Guénette, 1991). This implies that 
adult education was not a means of 
reducing economic inequality; if any- 
thing, it may have had the opposite 
effect, by polarizing educational 
attainment. 


Because the Labour Force Survey 
fundamentally altered its education 
classification in January 1990 (Gower, 
1993), direct comparison of current 
and earlier data is difficult. However, 
the basic pattern observed earlier 
seems to be applicable today. 


Adults with a postsecondary cer- 
tificate or diploma have lower school 
attendance rates than others with 
some form of post high school quali- 
fication. One reason may be that 
many of the latter have trades 
certificates or apprenticeship qualifi- 
cations, rather than academic back- 
grounds. 
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Adult students aged 25 to 29 with 
university graduation account for 
less than one-sixth of adult students 
(53,000 out of 341,000). Many of these 
are undoubtedly in graduate studies; 
some may never have left the academic 
setting (except perhaps for summer 
jobs), so would not really fit the cat- 
egory of “going back.” Because the 
available data cannot measure this, 
interpretation of this subgroup is 
difficult. 


Adult students are usually 
high school graduates 


Adults who did not complete high 
school are more likely than other 
groups to be economically disadvan- 
taged. Their unemployment rate is 
nearly three times that of university 
graduates (12.5% versus 4.8%) 
(Table 3). Furthermore, the percentage 
of high school leavers who return to 
school full time is much lower than 
that of graduates. This finding resem- 
bles the patterns for on-the-job train- 
ing (de Brouker, 1997). It appears that 
people who leave school while young 
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are least likely to upgrade their quali- 
fications later. 


The difference is substantially 
greater among men than women. Men 
who do not finish high school are 
much less likely to return as adults 
than those who graduate (0.8% ver- 
sus 1.3%). In contrast, women who 
return do so whether they finished 
high school or not (1.2%). 


Why high school graduation 
should affect men’s decisions to go 
back to school is not immediately ob- 
vious. Different occupation mixes 
might explain some of the difference 
between the sexes.° Perhaps female 
leavers are simply more willing to 
“start over.” Regardless of the reason, 
during the 1990s less than 1% of male 
leavers were taking full-time studies. 


Family situation makes a 
difference 


On the one hand, people with children 
have an obvious incentive to upgrade 
their income earning skills. On the 
other hand, family responsibilities 
may reduce their freedom to take such 
a step. 


Among adults living with partners, 
having children seems to discourage 
areturn to school. This is true for both 
men and women up to age 40 (Table 
4). After that age, the relationship 
changes: those with children are more 
likely to return to school than are peo- 
ple with partners but without children 
under 18. However, the children of 
these older adults are probably older 
themselves, so child-care arrange- 
ments are not likely a consideration. 
In addition, people without children 
are more likely to be at the upper end 
of the 40-to-64 age range, which may 
explain their decision not to pursue 
full-time studies. 


One group stands out: young 
women who are single parents. One in 
10 female single parents under age 30 
goes back to school (10.4%), more 
than young adults as a whole (6.7%), 
and over four times the rate of young 
mothers with husbands present 
(2.4%). 
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Table 3 


Aged 25 to 64 

Grades 0 to 8 / some high school 
High school graduate 

Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 


Aged 25 to 29 

Grades 0 to 8 / some high school 
High school graduate 

Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 


Aged 30 to 34 

Grades 0 to 8 / some high school 
High school graduate 

Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 


Aged 35 to 39 

Grades 0 to 8 / some high school 
High school graduate 

Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 


Aged 40 to 64 

Grades 0 to 8 / some high school 
High school graduate 

Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 


It is not difficult to understand 
why young female single parents 
resume full-time studies. Their unem- 
ployment rate is 27.1%, by far the 
highest of all the groups studied. This 
finding is even more dramatic, given 
the dampening effect on the unem- 
ployment rate of their high full-time 
school attendance rates. 


Summary 


Adult education is a growing trend, 
particularly in the past decade. Most 
of it seems to be motivated by a de- 
sire to improve job prospects. 
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Unemployment rates (UR), and proportion of full-time students, by age, sex and education 


UR FT students UR 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, average of Octobers, 1992 to 1996 
Note: Education refers to level already acquired, not to current studies. 


The link between unemployment 
experience and going back to school 
is not strong. This is true for various 
population subgroups, particularly 
older men with lower education. Also, 
except for Newfoundland, provinces 
with relatively high unemployment do 
not have high percentages of adult 
students. This is not to say that adult 
education is completely unrelated to 
unemployment, simply that it is not 
concentrated in the same segments of 
society. 


Both sexes Men 


FT students UR 


Women 


FT students 


2.1 8.6 2.2 
0.8 13.5 lee 
1.3 8.9 te 
6.3 9.2 6.4 
Ls, 7.6 1S 
3.7 4.9 4.1 
7651 10.1 6.3 
2.8 22.2 4.4 
3.3 12.4 3.1 
15.2 10.2 qe, 
525 8.5 4.1 
13.3 528 10.8 
3.0 9.7 3.4 
UES 19.4 2.4 
Ez 10.4 2a 
7.9 10.2 Ths: 
223 S25 2.4 
5.3 4.8 4.2 
1.8 8.7 2.3 
1.3 15.0 2.0 

aS 8.7 1.3 
4.9 9 5i7 
Wes 0) 2.0 
Pall 4.8 3.0 
0.6 7.6 0.8 
0.3 10.8 0.5 
0.6 7.5 0.4 
Wed 8.3 2a7 
0.6 6.8 0.8 
0.8 4.5 1.4 


Adult education does not seem to 
be the chosen means for reducing 
economic inequality. People who go 
back to school are largely already in 
favourable economic circumstances. 
Also, with the notable exception of 
young single mothers, the presence 
of young children seems to be a de- 
terrent to full-time schooling. 


Overall, many of the people who 
appear to have the greatest need for 
improved economic prospects are not 
participating in adult education. Oo 
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Table 4 
Unemployment rates (UR), and proportion of full-time students, by 
age, sex and family composition 


Men 


UR 


Aged 25 to 64 
Husband-wife family, 
children < age 18 
Husband-wife family, 

no children 
Single-parent family, 

children < age 18 
All other 


Aged 25 to 29 
Husband-wife family, 
children < age 18 
Husband-wife family, 

no children 
Single-parent family, 

children < age 18 
All other 


Aged 30 to 34 
Husband-wife family, 
children < age 18 
Husband-wife family, 

no children 
Single-parent family, 

children < age 18 
All other 


Aged 35 to 39 
Husband-wife family, 
children < age 18 
Husband-wife family, 
no children 
Single-parent family, 
children < age 18 25 
All other 268 


Aged 40 to 64 
Husband-wife family, 
children < age 18 
Husband-wife family, 

no children 
Single-parent family, 

children < age 18 60 
All other TA: 


4,111 
1,409 
1,928 


12.6 
13.6 


Women 


Pil Fi; 
students Total UR — students 


% 000 % 
7,807 
3,012 
2,904 


524 
1,366 


1,127 
419 
391 


88 
CXS, 


1,293 
748 
254 


118 
173 


1,230 
783 
174 


133 
139 


4,157 
1,062 
0.4 2,085 


-- 185 
0.9 825 


Source: Labour Force Survey, average of Octobers, 1992 to 1996 


#@ Notes 


1 October was chosen since it seems to 
have had the highest and least volatile 
levels of full-time school attendance over 
the past two decades. 


2 For a look at adults’ enrolment in 
part-time credit courses, see Haggar- 
Guénette, 1991. 


3 Respondents were asked to report 
student status based on the institution’s 
definition, not their own. 


4 In this study, the data from the 1994 
AETS (conducted in January) refer only to 
those people who stated on the regular 
LFS that they were full-time students. The 
LFS data, used elsewhere in the article, 
refer to October of various years. 


5 About a quarter of adult students work- 
ing full time reported having a job from 
which they were absent. Although educa- 
tion leave and co-op student status are not 
included in the LFS as reasons for being 
absent from work, it is likely that a large 
proportion of this group had been excused 
from their obligations. The remainder, 
however, seem to be putting in the hours. 


6 The LFS does not produce data on the 
occupational history of an individual, 
merely on the occupation of either the 
current or the most recent job in the 
preceding year, if any. For most purposes, 
this is useful. For full-time students, it is 
more problematic. Some may have part- 
time jobs, and others may have gone back 
to school because they could no longer 
find work in their previous field. In either 
case, the last occupation may not reflect 
past jobs. 
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Appendix 
Number of adults and proportion attending school full time, by age, sex, education and 
employment status 


le ae 


Adults attending school full time 
Not employed 


Number of Worked Did not work 
adults Total Employed past year past year 


000 Yo 


Both sexes 


Aged 25 to 64 15,594 ue 0.8 8.8 4.5 
Grades 0 to 8 / some high school 3,962 1.0 0.1 2.6 1.9 
High school graduate 3,357 1.3 0.3 De 58) 
Some postsecondary Ug TAS) 6.3 2.0 PANT A 15.6 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 4,501 1.9 0.6 8.8 52 
University degree 2,600 3.9 1.9 20.2 WA 
Aged 25 to 29 2,259 6.7 2.8 20.9 16.1 
Grades 0 to 8 / some high school 349 B.S -- 6.4 7.9 
High school graduate 488 3.2 1.0 TOR 8.5 
Some postsecondary 243 14.4 5.8 37.4 33.6 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 733 4.8 eS 17.3 16.9 
University degree 446 12.0 6.0 43.2 42.0 
Aged 30 to 39 5,067 2.6 0.7 9.5 8.4 
Grades 0 to 8 / some high school 966 1.8 -- 3.9 4.5 
High school graduate 1,201 15 -- 6.3 5:5 
Some postsecondary 427 6.5 lag 20.1 Bie 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 1,594 2.0 OS 10.0 9.0 
University degree 880 Se) 1.8 18.7 16.9 
Aged 40 to 64 8,269 0.7 0.2 2.8 iS 
Grades 0 to 8 / some high school 2,648 0.4 -- -- OL 
High school graduate 1,668 0.5 os -- ile} 
Some postsecondary 505 ane -- 8.7 6.0 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 2,174 0.7 0.2 nD Wes: 
University degree 1,274 deel 0.4 8) 4.1 


Men 


Aged 25 to 64 7,787 2.1 0.7 9.5 6.5 
Grades 0 to 8 / some high school 2,003 0.8 -- PT DP 
High school graduate 1,524 1.3 -- 5:9 6.3 
Some postsecondary 573 6: 2.0 23.9 20.3 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 2,274 1:9 O25 10.0 la 
University degree 1,413 3.7 Wat 21.3 tee: 


Women 


Aged 25 to 64 7,807 2.2 0.9 8.1 3.6 
Grades 0 to 8 / some high school 1,959 ee -- 2.6 1.8 
High school graduate 1,833 eZ O23 4.6 2.4 
Some postsecondary 601 6.4 2{0) 19.6 Shas; 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 2,227 Wats 0.6 Tails 4.3 
University degree Stele 4.1 Zeal 19.2 9.1 


Source: Labour Force Survey, average of Octobers, 1992 to 1996 
Note: Education refers to level already acquired, not to current studies. 
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Intergenerational equity in 


Canada 


Report on a conference 


ince 1951, the proportion of 

Canadians aged 65 and over has 
grown. The growth in this group, cou- 
pled with a gradual decline in the 
group aged 19 and under, will likely 
continue well into the next century 
(see Demographic trends). 


This demographic circumstance 
affects relations between older, 
younger and future generations. For 
example, in the 1990s older workers 
are worried about financing their im- 
pending retirement. Younger workers 
are concerned not only about financ- 
ing their own retirement but also about 
supporting their predecessors’. 
Young people entering the labour 
force are having a difficult time find- 
ing full-time or lasting employment. 
Labour market trends such as declin- 
ing labour force participation or the 
polarization of job tenure and of work- 
ing hours are generally considered 
another aspect of this problem. These 
diminishing opportunities could have 
cumulative effects on the ability of 
younger generations to support 
themselves and their families. 


The theme of intergenerational 
equity touches a variety of these 
social and economic issues, from the 
transfer of wealth between genera- 
tions to the direction of these trans- 
fers and the relative status of persons 
in successive generations. 


These concerns were the focus of 
“Intergenerational Equity in Canada,” 
a conference co-sponsored by Statis- 
tics Canada and Human Resources 
Development Canada, and held at Sta- 
tistics Canada in Ottawa on February 
20 and 21, 1997. The conference was 
organized around eight principal top- 
ics and one consultation, which 


This report was prepared by Ralph 
MacDonald of the Labour and Household 
Surveys Analysis Division. He can be 
reached at (613) 951-6893. 


provide the section titles for this 
report. (See Appendix for a complete 
list of presentations and presenters.) 
What follows is a selection of high- 
lights from the conference sessions. 


Impact of government 
programs across generations 


What are the intergenerational effects 
of government expenditure and taxa- 
tion decisions? Chantal Hicks’ study 
suggested that the Canadian tax and 
transfer system aids seniors most, al- 
though children also benefit through 
education transfers. 


Brian Murphy affirmed the benefit 
to the elderly, adding that between 
1984 and 1994 those aged 15 to 24 also 
experienced slight increases in net 
transfers (government cash transfers 
less income and payroll taxes). Indi- 
viduals with low incomes were dispro- 
portionately represented in these two 
age groups. Those aged 40 to 59 saw 
large decreases in net transfers. 


Generational accounting 


The technique of generational 
accounting measures the lifetime net 
tax burden of present and future gen- 
erations while anticipating changes 
to fiscal policy and demographics. It 
is along-term measure of fiscal policy 
preferred by some experts over annual 
deficit measures. 


Philip Oreopoulos presented find- 
ings from a study that applied 
generational accounting to Canadian 
fiscal policy. While the analysis de- 
termined Canada’s fiscal policy to be 
nearing a state of sustainability, the 
authors cautioned against using 
generational accounting to draw 
conclusions about intergenerational 
equity. 


Chris Matier employed simulation 
models to consider the social welfare 
implications of reducing transfers 


from future to current generations. 
The study found that the effect on 
current generations varied with how 
quickly and by what method (lump- 
sum or wage/tax mixes) this reduction 
was implemented. 


Similarly, Marcel Mérette dis- 
cussed the effects of government 
debt reduction across generations, 
focusing on growth in human capital 
rather than gross domestic product. 
This study suggested that young and 
future generations would benefit most 
if debt reduction were achieved 
through taxes on wages or consump- 
tion. 


Summarizing initial analytical re- 
sults of a sequence of overlapping 
birth cohorts, Michael Wolfson 
noted that cohorts born before 1940 
were net beneficiaries of the govern- 
ment taxes and expenditures under 
study. Redistribution tends to be from 
men to women, and about half of the 
population are net gainers. He also 
noted that inequalities between gen- 
erations could not be accurately 
assessed without an understanding 
of the inequalities within generations. 


Structure of labour markets 
and their interaction with 
social programs 


Garnett Picot addressed the factors 
underlying low income trends for four 
generations: children (aged 0 to 14), 
young adults (25 to 34), the older 
working-age population (45 to 54) and 
the elderly (65 and over). Low income 
is dependent on individual earnings, 
transfers and family composition. The 
elderly saw marked decreases in low 
income rates between the early 1980s 
and 1995. On the other hand, the rela- 
tive stability of the other three genera- 
tions masked an increased reliance on 
transfers as an income source in the 
1980s. Also hidden were the dramatic 
changes in the Canadian family since 
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Upcoming publications 


Two books are planned for publication. 
The first will address the use of 
generational accounting in the Canadian 
context. The effect of government pro- 
grams on different generations, the bur- 
den this may place on _ future 
generations, and the implications for 
economic growth and inequality are all 
examined. The book also addresses the 
limitations of generational accounting 
as a tool for setting and implementing 
fiscal policy, and the need for better 
statistics to help envision the legacy 
that will be left to future generations. 


It is increasingly suggested that the 
current generation of young Canadians 
will not be as well-off as their parents. 
The second book will examine this 
theme by focusing on how families and 


the early 1970s. Because of these 
demographic changes, the incidence 
of families with low incomes declined 
until the early 1990s, then grew, de- 
spite transfers. 


The declining participation of 
young men in the workforce was the 
focus of René Morissette’s discus- 
sion. The 1990s have seen high youth 
unemployment, increasing inequality 
in the distribution of earnings and a 
widening income gap between 
younger and older workers. Informa- 
tion from the Labour Force Survey 
and from income tax data was used to 
determine, among other conclusions, 
that since the early 1980s young male 
workers have been moving more 
slowly into better paying jobs than 
had previous cohorts. Noted also 
were relative decreases in rates of 
unionization and pension coverage 
for this group. 


Ross Finnie concluded this ses- 
sion with a discussion of the shortfall 
between market income and low 
income cutoffs for families between 
1982 and 1993. Based on Statistics 
Canada’s Longitudinal Administra- 
tive Databank, the study showed that 
spells of low income, for example, have 


labour markets influence the well-being 
of children and their long-term prospects 
as adults. Among the issues addressed 
are the effect of low income during child- 
hood on future earnings during adult- 
hood, the relationship between the 
income and education of parents and the 
health and educational attainment of their 
children, and the effect of parental di- 
vorce on the marital and fertility choices 
that children eventually make. The de- 
clining economic status of the young 
(relative to older) generations is also 
documented. 


Both books are slated for publication 
in autumn 1997. For more information 
on these books or the conference contact 
Miles Corak at (613) 951-9047; Internet: 
coramil@statcan.ca. 


lengthened while the distribution of 
family incomes has been polarizing. 


Meaning and measurement 
of intergenerational equity 
(Panel discussion) 


Laurence Kotlikoff talked about the 
prevalence of generational account- 
ing and its application in 16 countries, 
much of this with government partici- 
pation. In his opinion, agencies that 
are at arm’s length from their govern- 
ments may be the best organizations 
to carry out generational accounting. 
The technique does have deficien- 
cies. For example, it lacks general 
feedbacks and adjustments for unex- 
pected future shifts. But it does 
provide a way to understand 
intergenerational income redistribu- 
tion and a country’s patterns of sav- 
ing. He encouraged the Canadian 
government to adopt generational 
accounting. 


Arguing against this technique, 
Lars Osberg said that income and in- 
come distribution mattered, both be- 
tween and within generations. 
Generational accounting is fundamen- 
tally about the split in expenditure 
between public and private. Public 
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policy will help to define the debate; 
unbiased statistics will inform it. Most 
important to the discussion is the 
transfer of resources within families, 
a component often ignored in 
generational accounting. 


Focusing as well on generational 
accounting, John Helliwell contended 
that six elements would summarize the 
legacy to be passed from one genera- 
tion to the next, and that many of these 
are now missing in the standard 
generational accounting framework: 
fiscal deficit and debt; constructed 
capital (for example, public buildings), 
infrastructure and knowledge 
(research and development); human 
capital (physical and mental health 
and education); natural resources and 
physical environment; the institu- 
tional environment (for example, legal 
and welfare systems); and social capi- 
tal (shared values and activities). 
Important to these considerations is 
who accumulates and distributes 
these assets and liabilities. The list 
would include governments, families, 
and multinational agencies. He sug- 
gested that both good and bad effects 
between generations might also be 
experienced within generations. 


Intergenerational income 
mobility 


Nicole Fortin and Sophie Lefebvre 
opened the discussion on inter- 
generational mobility with an investi- 
gation into the private transmission of 
economic status from fathers to their 
sons and daughters. According to 
data from the General Social Surveys 
of 1986 and 1994, Canadians have 
experienced greater intergenerational 
mobility than the British or Americans, 
although private transfer of resources 
seems to have been decreasing over 
time. 


Miles Corak analyzed tax data for 
1982 to 1994, comparing the incomes 
of sons and daughters with those of 
fathers. The results were interpreted 
using selected social and neighbour- 
hood variables. The findings con- 
firmed that an individual tends to be 
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Demographic trends 


Older people made up about 8% of the 
total population in 1951 and they main- 
tained that level until 1975. By 1996, 
however, they had increased to 12%. 


Meanwhile, those aged 19 and under 
peaked at 42% in 1964 and 1965, then 
diminished to just 27% by 1996. 


Seniors make up a growing proportion of the population. 


Population 
(%) 


70 
Aged 20 to 64 


1951 
1956 
1961 
1966 
1971 
1976 
1981 
1986 
1991 


65 andover 


a 


1996 
2001 


2006 
2011 
2016 
2021 
2026 
2031 
2036 
2041 


Sources: Census of Canada (1951 to 1996); Population Projections for Canada, 
Provinces and Territories 1993-2016 (1997 to 2041). 
Note: Statistics Canada produces several population projections. The one shown 
here is projection number 2, a medium growth scenario. 


more successful if his or her father had 
market income, if the family did not 
move often, and if there were not 
many siblings. And while daughters 
do not make as much money as sons, 
their incomes are not as strongly 
influenced by most of the measures 
examined. 


The discussion continued with 
Céline Le Bourdais’ use of General 
Social Survey data to reconfirm the 
long-term effects of family instability, 
especially divorce, on children. 


Health and education of 
children 


Tamara Knighton began this segment 
with an inquiry into parental access to 


health care services during a child’s 
first year. Using the database from the 
Linked Census — Manitoba Health 
Services Insurance Plan Project, the 
study showed that parents with 
higher education made greater use of 
preventive care services; those with 
lower education made greater use of 
treatment care services. A similar 
relationship was seen for parents with 
high and low incomes. And these dif- 
ferences in use of health care may 
have cumulative effects on the child. 


Laval Lavallée discussed inter- 
generational transfer of education 
and literacy. This analysis confirmed 
that parents’ intellectual capital tends 
to determine the educational achieve- 
ment of their children. The study also 


indicated an increasing polarization in 
educational achievement among fami- 
lies. 


Asset and Debt Survey 


Mike Sheridan described the proposal 
for the Asset and Debt Survey (ADS) 
at Statistics Canada. The most recent 
survey on assets and debts was in 
1984 (Survey of Consumer Finances). 
The ADS would refresh and expand 
upon that information as well as meas- 
ure change due to phenomena such as 
the increase in lone-parent families 
and individuals living alone, the 
recession of the early 1990s, the 
increased popularity of mutual funds, 
and the aging population. It would 
permit more detailed and regional 
analysis of wealth accumulation in 
Canada. It should also further under- 
standing of the future value of pen- 
sions, of the characteristics of debt 
and debt holders, and of “positive” 
(for example, mortgages) versus 
“negative” debt. 


Intergenerational support 
through the family 


With data from the 1990 General 
Social Survey, Leroy Stone and Ingrid 
Connidis looked at the patterns of 
exchanges and supports between par- 
ents and children and argued that 
generational accounting needed to 
find ways to include “private” trans- 
fers. While perception of need is cru- 
cial to this discussion, the data 
suggest that parental support often 
continues well after the children have 
left home, entered the labour market 
and begun their own families. Over 
the long term, parents probably give 
more to their children than they 
receive. And, while aging parents do 
receive increasing support of various 
kinds from their children, two-thirds 
of parents aged 75 years and over 
receive no support from children who 
do not live with them. 


Paul Bernard discussed living 
arrangements of young people in the 
1980s and 1990s, using the annual 
Survey of Consumer Finances. This 
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study indicates that young people are 
residing longer with their parents. 
When they do leave home they live 
increasingly in non-couple house- 
holds. 


David Cheal presented a study on 
poverty and dependence at different 
ages, using data from the 1993 Survey 
of Labour and Income Dynamics 
(SLID). The survey focuses on the 
family circumstances of the indi- 
vidual, rather than on the family or 
household as a whole, facilitating a 
closer look at young people who no 
longer live with their parents. His 
study suggests that childhood pov- 
erty extends into young adulthood, 
that people whose parents had low 
incomes have higher rates of financial 
dependence than other adults, includ- 
ing the elderly. 


Directions for policy 
(Panel discussion) 


Bob Baldwin proposed that younger 
generations should inherit capital 
stock that provides good employ- 
ment opportunities; knowledge and 
skills for participation in society; a 
bountiful natural environment; and 


social peace. Important questions re- 
lated to intergenerational equity thus 
arise: how will retired people continue 
to have adequate incomes without 
imposing too much burden on 
younger generations? How can Cana- 
dians ensure that substandard retire- 
ment incomes do not become more 
and more prevalent? 


In discussing intergenerational 
equity, Susan McDaniel called for 
more co-operation among the aca- 
demic disciplines involved in socio- 
economic studies, as well as more 
research on how resources are shared 
within families. Current data do not 
fully capture the dynamism of 
intergenerational relations, but longi- 
tudinal data, such as SLID, begin to 
address the problem. She stated that 
more information was needed on how 
private intergenerational transfer of 
resources was changing with shrink- 
ing public transfers. 


Summing up, Arthur Kroeger 
talked about the substantial changes 
to Canadian society in recent dec- 
ades. Those now retired appear to be 
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continuing to benefit while younger 
generations may be faring less well 
than previously. He suggested that 
this was a time when careful assess- 
ment and creative applications of 
data were crucial in dealing with 
demanding social issues such as 
intergenerational equity. 


The author wishes to thank Michel 
Cété for his contribution to this 
report. 


O 
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George, M.V. et al. Population Projections 
for Canada, Provinces and Territories 
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Appendix 
Presentations and participants 


The impact of government programs across 
generations 


Chair: 
Andrew Sharpe (Centre for the Study of Living 
Standards) 


The Age Distribution of the Tax/Transfer System in 
Canada 
Chantal Hicks (Statistics Canada) 


Impacts of Changing Tax/Transfer Systems on the “‘Life- 
time” Distribution of Net Taxes: 1984 to 1996 
Brian Murphy (Statistics Canada) 


Generational Accounting of Workers’ Compensation 
Unfunded Liabilities 
Morley Gunderson (University of Toronto) 
Douglas Hyatt (University of Toronto) 


Discussants: 
James Pesando (University of Toronto) 
Paul Lanoie (HEC, University of Montréal) 


Generational accounting 


Chair: 
Ronald Hirshhorn (Consultant) 


Applying Generational Accounting to Canada: Issues, 
Results, and Interpretations 
Philip Oreopoulos (University of California at 
Berkeley) 
Francois Vaillancourt (University of Montréal) 


The Economic and Social Welfare Effects of Reducing 
Transfers from Future to Current Generations 

Steven James (Finance Canada) 

Chris Matier (Finance Canada) 


The Effects of Deficit Financing on Intergenerational 
Equity and Growth: The Case of Canada 
Marcel Meérette (Finance Canada) 


Generational Accounting with Heterogeneous 
Populations 

Michael Wolfson (Statistics Canada) 

Steve Gribble (Statistics Canada) 

Zhengxi Lin (Statistics Canada) 

Geoff Rowe (Statistics Canada) 


Discussants: 
William Scarth (McMaster University) 
Alice Nakamura (University of Alberta) 
Huw Lloyd-Ellis (University of Toronto) 
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The structure of labour markets and their 
interaction with social programs 


Chair: 
Jean-Pierre Voyer (Human Resources 
Development Canada) 


Changing Labour Market Conditions, Government 
Transfers, and Poverty among the Young and Old 
Garnett Picot (Statistics Canada) 
John Myles (University of Florida) 
Wendy Pyper (Statistics Canada) 


The Declining Labour Market Status of Young Men 
René Morissette (Statistics Canada) 


Incomes of the Young and Old: Evidence from the 
Longitudinal Administrative Databank 
Ross Finnie (Carleton University) 


Discussants: 
Dean Lillard (Cornell University) 
Ging Wong (Human Resources Development 
Canada) 
David Gray (University of Ottawa) 


Panel discussion: The meaning and 
measurement of intergenerational equity 


Chair: 
Mike McCracken (Informetrica) 


Discussants: 
John Helliwell (University of British Columbia) 
Laurence Kotlikoff (Boston University) 
Lars Osberg (Dalhousie University) 


Intergenerational income mobility 


Chair: 
Allen Zeesman (Human Resources 
Development Canada) 


Intergenerational Income Mobility Using a 
Parsimonious Occupation Classification System 
Nicole Fortin (Stanford University and 
University of Montréal) 
Sophie Lefebvre (CIRANO) 


How to Get Ahead in Life: Some Correlates of 
Intergenerational Income Mobility in Canada 
Miles Corak (Statistics Canada) 
Andrew Heisz (Statistics Canada) 
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Intergenerational Equity: The Impact of Family 
Disruption in Childhood on Adult Outcomes in 
Canada 
Céline Le Bourdais (INRS — Urbanisation, 
University of Quebec) 
Nicole Marcil-Gratton (University of Montréal) 


Discussants: 
David Zimmerman (Williams College) 
Guy Lacroix (Laval University) 


The health and education of children 


Chair: 
Brian Ward (Human Resources Development 
Canada ) 


The Impact of Socioeconomic Inequity on the Health 
of Young Children 

Jean-Marie Berthelot (Statistics Canada) 

Christian Houle (Statistics Canada) 

Tamara Knighton (Statistics Canada) 

Cameron Mustard (University of Manitoba) 
Parents and Children: Education and Labour Market 
Activities 

Patrice de Broucker (Statistics Canada) 

Laval Lavallée (Vestimetra International Inc.) 


Discussants: 
Geoff Dougherty (Montréal Children’s Hospital) 
Chris Ferrall (Queen’s University) 


Presentation and consultation on the Asset 
and Debt Survey 


Mike Sheridan (Statistics Canada) 
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Intergenerational support through the family 


Chair: 
Suzanne Peters (Canadian Policy Research 
Networks) 


Intergenerational Exchange in Canada: Pattern and 
Socioeconomic Correlates 

Leroy O. Stone (Statistics Canada) 

Carolyn Rosenthal (McMaster University) 

Ingrid Connidis (University of Western Ontario) 


Eternal Youth? Changes in the Living Arrangements 
of Young People in Canada during the 1980s and 
1990s 
Dominique Meunier (Institut d’études politiques 
de Paris) 
Johanne Boisjoly (University of Quebec in 
Rimouski) 
Paul Bernard (University of Montréal) 
Roger T. Michaud (University of Montréal) 


Hidden in the Household: Poverty and Dependence at 
Different Ages 
David Cheal (University of Winnipeg) 


Discussants: 
Roderic Beaujot (University of Western Ontario) 
Ted Wannell (Statistics Canada) 
Robin Rowley (McGill University) 


Panel discussion: Directions for policy 


Chair: 
Jim Lahey (Human Resources Development 
Canada) 


Discussants: 
Bob Baldwin (Canadian Labour Congress) 
Arthur Kroeger (Former Deputy Minister, 
Government of Canada) 
Susan A. McDaniel (University of Alberta) 
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An overview of permanent 


layoffs 


Garnett Picot, Zhengxi Lin and Wendy Pyper * 


C anadians are increasingly con- 
cerned about permanent layoffs. 
Many feel job instability and the pos- 
sibility of job loss have increased in 
the 1990s. Governments, confronted 
with a large number of permanent lay- 
offs each year, need to respond 
appropriately in order to improve 
labour adjustment so that displaced 
workers can quickly find a new job. 


Permanent layoffs often lead to the 
use of Employment Insurance (EI) 
or even social assistance. These 
layoffs and the resulting worker 
displacements need to be better 
understood. No fewer than three 
dimensions are critical to the discus- 
sion: a) the cause of displacement — 
permanent layoffs are driven by nu- 
merous economic forces, on both the 
demand and supply side; b) the types 
of workers involved — some displaced 
workers have stable employment his- 
tories while others are repeatedly dis- 
placed; and c) the labour market 
outcomes — many displaced workers 
gain while others lose in the post- 
displacement process. 


Using a new longitudinal data 
source on job separations, this article 
looks at the first of these issues, 
namely, the underlying causes of 
most permanent layoffs (see Data 
sources). It examines the role played 
by the business cycle, by changes in 
industrial demand — often associated 
with structural change — and by firm 
size. Other factors likely to play a role 
in layoffs are also considered. Finally, 
the study provides an overview of the 


* Adapted from an article in Canadian 
Economic Observer (Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue no. 11-010-XPB) 10, no. 2 
(February 1997): 3.1-3.14. Garnett 
Picot is Director of the Business and 
Labour Market Analysis Division 
(BLMA). He can be reached at (613) 
951-8214. Zhengxi Linand Wendy Pyper 
are also with the BLMA. They can be 
reached at (613) 951-0830 and (613) 
951-0381, respectively. 


Data sources 


This study is based on the Longitudinal 
Worker File (LWF) created by Statistics 
Canada. The LWF is a 10% random 
sample of all Canadian workers. It was 
constructed by integrating data from 
three sources: the Record of Employ- 
ment (ROE) files of Human Resources 
Development Canada, the T4 files of 
Revenue Canada, and the Longitudinal 
Employment Analysis Program 
(LEAP) file of the Business and Labour 
Market Analysis Division (BLMA), 
Statistics Canada. The last one is an 
employer file. 


Employers issue an ROE to every 
employee working in insurable employ- 
ment who has had an interruption in 
earnings. These records indicate, among 
other things, the reason for the work in- 
terruption or separation. Because they 
provide information on all workers 
(covered by EI) with separations, they 
can be used to determine different types 
of job separations. In addition, employ- 
ers issue each employee a T4 slip sum- 
marizing his or her annual earnings. 


Thus, all workers at risk of job sepa- 
rations, as well as those who actually 
separate from their jobs, are known 
from these two data sources in each 
year. Statistics Canada combines these 
data sources with additional information 
from the LEAP file to create a longitu- 
dinal file of all Canadian workers: the 
LWF. 


In the LWF, job separations are clas- 
sified into three categories (quit, layoff 
and other) according to the reason for 


work displacement process in the 
Canadian economy. 


Cyclical variation 


Permanent layoffs have certain basic 
features. For example, their number 
remains high over all phases of a busi- 
ness cycle. It moved from 1.2 million 
in 1982, at the worst of the recession 


separation indicated in the ROE. A lay- 
off is a separation due to shortage of 
work, and is considered temporary if 
the separated worker returns to the same 
employer in the same or following year; 
otherwise, it is permanent. If a worker 
is observed with a firm in one year but 
not in the previous one, this is consid- 
ered a hire. This includes hiring to re- 
place workers who have left, as well as 
expansion hiring. 


Permanent separation rates (the quit 
rate, permanent layoff rate and the 
“other” permanent separation rate) are 
calculated as the number of permanent 
separations divided by the total number 
of persons employed at any time dur- 
ing the year (that is, the total number of 
person-jobs). The hiring rate is the 
number of hires divided by total em- 
ployment in the year. On the other hand, 
the temporary separation rate is calcu- 
lated by using the number of persons 
with at least one temporary separation, 
rather than the total number of tempo- 
rary separations. The LWF, with its 
large sample size (1.8 million records in 
1988), allows a detailed analysis of job 
separations by age group or industry.! 


Comparisons with the Labour Mar- 
ket Activity Survey (LMAS) reveal 
that for the late 1980s the number of 
permanent separations and layoffs 
drawn from the survey was comparable 
to that in the LWF, in spite of the fact 
that one is drawn from a sample survey 
and the other is based on administrative 
data. 


of the early 1980s, to 1.1 million in 
1989, at the peak of the business 
cycle. By 1991, the middle of the last 
recession, it had reached 1.3 million 
(Table 1). The labour market is thus 
characterized by an ongoing and 
more or less stable number of layoffs, 
irrespective of expansions or reces- 
sions. 
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Table 1 
Job separations and hirings 
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Separation rates 
Permanent Temporary 


Total Layoffs Quits Other Total Layoffs 


1978 ZOEO 
1979 26 
1980 21.0 
1981 22.6 
1982 20.8 
1983 18.9 
1984 21.3 
1985 22.0 
1986 22.2 
1987 Bae 
1988 23.8 
1989 23.3 
1990 23.0 
HOH Za A0 
1992 19.8 
1993 sh 2 
1994 


a 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File 

Note: Permanent separation rates are calculated by dividing the number of permanent separations by the total number of employed 
persons at any time during the year. Temporary separation rates, on the other hand, are calculated with the number of 
persons who have had at least one temporary separation, rather than with the total number of temporary separations. 
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The permanent layoff rate does 
decline during expansions, but not 
dramatically. It moved from 8.7% in 
1982 to 6.2% in 1989, and reached 
7.6% in 1991 (Chart A). While tempo- 
rary layoffs increased sharply and 
quits and hirings fell dramatically dur- 
ing recessions, permanent layoffs 
were not as cyclically sensitive. Thus, 
during the recession of the early 
1980s, temporary layoffs rose by 78% 
(from 1.1 to 2.0 million), quits fell by 
35% (from 1.2 to 0.8 million) and 
hirings by 39% (from 3.3 to 2.0 mil- 
lion), while permanent layoffs in- 
creased by under 34% (from 0.9 to 1.2 
million). The most recent recession 
tells a similar story. From 1989 to 1991, 
temporary layoffs increased by 23% 


(from 1.6 to 2.0 million), quits declined 
by 40% (from 1.8 to 1.1 million), and 
hirings by 35% (from 4.8 to 3.1 mil- 
lion); on the other hand, permanent 
layoffs rose by only 13% (from 1.1 to 
1.3 million). 


Regression analysis was used to 
assess the cyclical sensitivity of these 
rates. This technique correlates the 
change in the four rates (for hirings, 
quits, temporary and permanent lay- 
offs) with changes in the unemploy- 
ment rate, a useful indicator of cyclical 
variation in the labour market from 
1978 to 1992. The results confirmed 
those observed above. A one per- 
centage-point increase in the unem- 
ployment rate was associated with a 


Chart A 


Permanent layoffs are not as sensitive to the business cycle as 


temporary layoffs. 
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1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 


0.9 percentage-point fall in the quit 
rate, a 1.4 point fall in the hiring rate, 
and a 0.6 point increase in the tempo- 
rary layoff rate, but only a 0.3 point 
increase in the permanent layoff rate. 
The last rate is the least cyclically 
sensitive. 


In spite of suggestions that a 
greater share of the 1990s job loss was 
permanent, because of cost cutting 
and increased structural change, the 
data reveal that both the 1980s and 
1990s recessions were similar in this 
regard. While permanent layoffs did 
increase marginally as a share of all 
layoffs during the 1990-92 recession, 
the change was not significant (Picot, 
Lemaitre and Kuhn, 1994). Nor did the 
change support the view that there 
had been a dramatic economy-wide 
shift toward more permanent job loss, 
often associated with restructuring. 
The pattern of worker displacement in 
the 1990s recession does not appear 
to have differed significantly from the 
1981-82 experience. 


Why do permanent layoffs remain 
high, even during recovery and 
expansion, and why are they not as 
cyclically sensitive as temporary lay- 
offs, quits and hires? During eco- 
nomic downturns, quits decline 
sharply as workers are in less demand. 
Also, employers may reduce their 
workforce by means other than per- 
manent layoffs. They may resort to 
temporary layoffs, separations, or 
cutbacks in hirings. During economic 
upswings, on the other hand, quits 
increase as workers find it easier to 
find new jobs, and employers expand 
their workforce by recalling workers 
temporarily laid off and by increasing 
hirings. These factors seem to explain, 
to a large extent, the ups and downs 
of temporary layoffs and quits during 
recessions and expansions. 


Other processes 


In addition to cyclical variation, other 
processes seem to influence the per- 
manent layoff rate. These include 
the worker-employer job-matching 
process, the continual reallocation of 
market share and labour demand 
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among firms within industries, 
structural declines in some industries, 
and decreased labour demand during 
recessions. 


First, individuals seeking jobs and 
employers seeking workers create 
matches that may or may not be in the 
best interest of both parties. As work- 
ers learn more about the employer, 
and vice versa, the match is either 
continued or terminated. The worker 
terminates the match by quitting; the 
employer may turn to permanent lay- 
offs. Triggered by this job-match 
process, permanent layoffs occur on 
a continual basis, both in recessions 
and expansionary periods. They may 
be more common during expansions 
as hiring increases, and would tend to 
involve workers who have been with 
the employer for a relatively short 
period of time. 


Second, within any market or in- 
dustry at any given time, some firms 
will be more successful than others; 
they will increase their market share 
while others lose theirs. This realloca- 
tion of market share and labour de- 
mand will lead to job gains and hirings 
in some firms, but job loss and perma- 
nent layoffs in others. This process is 
also continual, and the resulting 
permanent layoffs will occur even if 
overall labour demand and total em- 
ployment in a market or industry is 
increasing. 


Third, the Canadian economy 
experienced a series of structural 
changes in the 1980s related to 
increasing globalization, changing 
composition of the labour force, and 
accelerating technological advances. 
Consequently, some industries and 
sectors have undergone a long-term 
decline in labour demand. Because 
these structural changes continue, 
job loss and permanent layoffs have 
persisted in some industries and sec- 
tors, even during recovery and expan- 
sions; this is certainly the case in the 
goods sector. 


Fourth, permanent layoffs can also 
result from decreases in demand dur- 
ing recessions. These decreases tend 


to be economy-wide in scope and are 
virtually non-existent in expansions. 
As already noted, however, this is not 
the only or even primary cause of lay- 
offs, since permanent layoffs remain 
high even during expansions. 


To assess the significance of each 
process is beyond the scope of this 
study. The causes are numerous, 
however, and together they result in 
a large number of permanent layoffs 
on a continual basis. The following 
sections explore further some of these 
causes. 


Industrial patterns in layoffs 
and job losses 


Just as the permanent layoff rate is not 
highly correlated with changes in the 
business cycle, so is it only weakly 
associated with the aggregate eco- 
nomic performance of an industry. In- 
dustries with rapid employment 
growth do not necessarily have low 
layoff rates, and those with declining 
employment do not necessarily expe- 
rience high rates. Put another way, 
permanent layoffs are not necessarily 
concentrated in industries that are in 
long-term structural decline as indi- 
cated by declining aggregate employ- 
ment. The highest permanent layoff 
rate in 1988 (21.5%) was registered in 
construction — the industry with one 
of the highest rates of employment 
growth that year at 7.8% (Table 2). In 
neither 1983 nor 1988 (near the turn- 
ing points of the business cycle) was 
the correlation between the perma- 
nent layoff rate and net employment 
growth statistically significant. This 
observation was tested at two levels 
of industrial aggregation (280 and 52 
industries). 


According to regression analysis, 
only for 1988 did a small, statistically 
significant correlation exist, and only 
when the process was tested at the 
52-industry level. The faster growing 
industries tended to have marginally 
higher layoff rates. Overall, during any 
given year industry growth and the 
layoff rate were only slightly related. 
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Other characteristics of industries 
determine the permanent layoff rate, 
such as the level of the quit rate in the 
industry and the volatility of employ- 
ment at the firm level within the indus- 
try. In industries with very high quit 
rates, job loss may be handled 
through ongoing attrition rather than 
permanent layoffs. The job loss in an 
industry is the sum of employment 
change across all firms in that indus- 
try that either disappeared or had 
declining employment between 1983 
and 1988. 


Job losses and gains have been 
associated largely with specific 
changes in particular firms, rather than 
with economic conditions at the level 
of the industry (such as restructuring 
of employment) or the aggregate 
economy (the business cycle) 
(Baldwin and Gorecki, 1990; Davis 
and Haltiwanger, 1992). These firm- 
specific job losses and gains in turn 
play a major role in determining per- 
manent layoff rates. An estimated 
42% of all permanent worker 
reallocations in the United States 
(including quits, permanent layoffs 
and hires) are associated with job 
losses and gains in firms (Anderson 
and Meyer, 1994). 


Changing economic conditions 
associated with industry (as measured 
by net change in employment) are 
thus not a good predictor of the per- 
manent layoff rate. Events occurring 
in firms within these industries are 
likely more important. Some industries 
have highly volatile employment at 
the firm level, even during expan- 
sions, leading to higher job loss and 
hence potentially higher permanent 
layoff rates. 


Firm size and permanent 
layoffs 


Cyclical variation in aggregate 
demand is only weakly correlated with 
permanent layoffs. Furthermore, 
cross-sectional differences in 
employment change at the industry 
level do not explain differences in lay- 
off rates. Differences by firm size, 
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Table 2 
Job loss and permanent layoff rates by industry, 1988 
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Sources: Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program (job losses); Labour Market Activity Survey (permanent layoffs) 
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however, are significant. The media 
often present layoffs as massive cut- 
backs in large firms. These layoffs are 
often associated with major worker 
displacement (such as when a large 
manufacturer closes a number of 
plants). Reality, however, does not 
conform to this image. 


Small- and medium-sized firms 
account for most permanent layoffs. 
In 1988, small firms (fewer than 20 em- 
ployees) represented 20% of employ- 
ment but 41% of permanent layoffs. 
Firms with 500 or more employees had 
40% of employment, but only 17% of 
permanent layoffs. About one in 8 
persons in small firms was laid off per- 
manently in 1988, compared with only 
one in 29 in large firms (Table 3). 


A number of explanations are pos- 
sible. The first relates to the industrial 
distribution of large and small firms. If 
small firms were concentrated in in- 
dustries with volatile employment due 
to rapidly shifting demand, then high 
layoffs would be observed in small 
firms. This would probably be a char- 
acteristic of the industry rather than 
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of firm size. But firm size differentials 
in layoff rates are observed in all 
major industries. 


The second possible explanation 
involves differences in the character- 
istics of workers. Those in large firms 
have, on average, a higher level of 
education, are members of a union 
and are older and more experienced 


Job loss is simply the negative employment change in a firm between 1987 and 1988. A firm is a legal entity. 


than their counterparts in small firms. 
These characteristics are associated 
with lower permanent layoff rates and 
might explain the difference between 
small and large firms. However, the 
chance of being laid off from a small 
firm, even after controlling for worker 
characteristics, is roughly two-and-a- 
half times greater than that in large 
firms. 


Table 3 


Permanent layoffs by firm size, 1988 


Permanent 
layoff rate 
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employment * 


This is the number of hours of employment observed in a particular group (for 


example, small firms) as a percentage of all hours of employment in the economy 
for 1988. A part-time job has a lower weight in this calculation than a full-time job. 
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Table 4 
Rate of employment loss and gain by firm size, 1988 


Rate of employment loss due to Rate of employment gain due to 
Firms with 
expanding 
employment 


Total Firms with Total 
Number of employment Disappearance declining employment Appearance 
employees loss of firms employment gain of firms 


Commercial sector 10.8 
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Source: Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program 


The third possible explanation re- 
lates to the stability of small and large 
firms. The small firm sector is highly 
volatile: firms are much more likely to 
disappear and be replaced by others, 
obviously affecting layoffs. In 1988, 
employment among small firms fell 5% 
because some disappeared, and an 
additional 12% because declining 
(but continuing) firms downsized. 
Thus, 17% of total employment in 
small firms was lost in declining or 
disappearing firms (Table 4). Among 
large firms, only 6% of employment 
was lost (1% from disappearing firms 
and 5% from declining). With a rate of 
job loss three times higher than that 
of large firms, it is not surprising that 
small firms could have three to four 
times the permanent layoff rate. 
These observations are not unique to 
any particular year. 


The difference between small and 
large firms’ layoff rates persists over 
the course of the business cycle. Dur- 
ing the 1980s and early 1990s, the 
likelihood of being displaced (perma- 
nently laid off) from a large firm, even 
during a severe recession like that of 
1981 to 1982, does not approach that 
of being laid off from a small firm 
during the best of economic times 
(Chart B). 


Of course, most hiring is concen- 
trated in small firms as they expand or 
as new ones are created. For example, 
in 1993 the hiring rate (the number 
hired as a proportion of all employees 
in a firm) was around 25% for firms 
with fewer than 100 employees, and 
9% among those with 500 and over. 
This means that very small firms (un- 


der 20 employees) accounted for 41% 
of all hiring, but only 29% of employ- 
ment (person-jobs). Conversely, large 
firms (500 and over) registered only 
15% of all hiring, but 31% of employ- 
ment (person-jobs). Hiring is highly 
concentrated in small- and medium- 
sized firms, as are permanent layoffs. 


Chart B 


Small firms are much more likely to lay off employees. 
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Conclusion 


Permanent layoff rates are not deter- 
mined primarily by cyclical fluctua- 
tions in aggregate demand or by 
factors affecting economic perform- 
ance of industries. Rather, the proc- 
ess is more complex, relating to the 
employer-worker match process and, 
in particular, to the reallocation of 
market share and labour demand 
among firms within industries. This 
process is continual and ongoing, 
and results in the relative stability of 
permanent layoffs in the economy. 
This reallocation process is also more 
evident among small than large firms, 
resulting in a concentration of perma- 
nent layoffs in the small firm sector. 


Permanent layoffs are an ongoing 
feature of a market economy in which 
there is “creative destruction.” Work- 
ers are being laid off and hired in large 
numbers, more than a million per year. 
Increases in permanent layoffs do not 
define a recession the way a rise in 
temporary layoffs or a decline in 
hirings and quits might. Permanent 
layoffs are much less cyclically sensi- 
tive than the other methods firms use 
to adjust their workforce. 


And there is no evidence that per- 
manent layoffs played a larger role 
(relative to temporary layoffs) in firms’ 
adjustments to changing demand in 
the 1990s recession than they did 
during the 1980s recession. 


Thus, a decline in aggregate de- 
mand in recessions is not the princi- 
pal cause of permanent layoffs, 
although it is obviously a contribut- 
ing factor. Another possibility is de- 
creasing employment in some 
industries, and increasing employ- 
ment in others. Here again, however, 
little evidence supports the notion 
that the level of permanent layoffs is 
related to such changes in employ- 
ment. Changes in net employment in 
an industry are not correlated with the 
layoff rate. Some declining industries 
have low layoff rates, while some 
expanding sectors have high rates. 
Certain other aspects within an indus- 
try determine the layoff rate. These are 
probably related to the level of gross 
job gain and loss at the firm level in an 
industry, independent of the changes 
in aggregate demand occurring in the 
industry. O 


#@ Notes 


1 For more details on the LWF and 
definitions, see Heath et al. (1992). 


2 The job loss rate is the number of job 
losses divided by total employment in the 
industry during the base year. Job loss 
refers to the loss of a job in a firm (that 
is, a decline in employment levels), not to 
the exit of a worker from a firm. 
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lm UPCOMING RELEASES 


@ Household Facilities and Equipment Survey 
takes stock; Survey of Consumer 
Finances looks at income 


Household Facilities and Equipment, 1997 


An upcoming publication answers questions about 
home conveniences and the nature and quality of 
the housing stock. Household Facilities and Equip- 
ment, 1997 (Catalogue no. 64-202-XPB) provides 
estimates of heating equipment and fuel, and of 
appliances or features like dishwashers, microwave 
ovens, air conditioning, computers, colour television 
sets and automobiles. Information on other house- 
hold items, recreational equipment, supplementary 
heating equipment and fuel, and dwelling condition 
is included on a rotational basis. The report includes 
data analysis, definitions, data quality measures and 
the survey questionnaire. 


Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1996 


With the economy still experiencing an uneven 
recovery in 1996, how did family income fare? Was 
low income becoming more or less prevalent? These 
and other questions are answered by Income 
Distributions by Size in Canada, 1996 (Catalogue 
no. 13-207-XPB). This publication provides estimates 
of family and individual incomes by source of income, 
province, sex and other characteristics. It also presents 
income shares by quintile, and estimated numbers 
and characteristics of individuals and families with 
low incomes. Income deficiency, or the extent to which 
certain family incomes fall short of the low income 
cut-offs, is included. Statistics are derived from 
the Survey of Consumer Finances. The report also 
includes data analysis, definitions, data quality 
measures, and a bibliography. 


To order the publications, contact the Dissemi- 
nation Unit, Household Surveys Division at (613) 951- 
T7395) Ot 1 888 297-7355; fax (613) 951-3012; Internet: 
income@statcan.ca. O 


mM JUST RELEASED 


@ Latest on the labour force 


The second issue of Labour Force Update (Catalogue 
no. 71-005-XPB) covers hours of work. Highlights are 
listed below: 


m Inearly 1997, an average 1.9 million people worked 
overtime, accounting for 19% of all employees 
who were at work. Most overtimers were unpaid 
for their extra time; 11% of employees worked 
overtime without compensation while 8% worked 
paid overtime. 


m In the first quarter of 1997, the underemployed 
made up 2% of all employed. Approximately 293,000 
workers accepted part-time jobs because of 
business or economic conditions unfavourable 
to full-time opportunities. 


m In 1995, 24% of workers put in fewer than 35 
hours per week, an increase of 8 percentage points 
from 1976. The percentage working long hours 
(greater than 40), meanwhile, increased from 19% 
to 22% over the same period. 


m Just over two-thirds of all part-timers (that is, 
with fewer than 30 hours per week) take on these 
hours willingly. This amounts to about 1.9 million 
people. 


For additional information on this new quarterly, 
contact Geoff Bowlby at (613) 951-3325; Internet: 
bowlgeo@statcan.ca or Jean-Marc Lévesque at 
(61S) 5951-2301; fax (61S) “951-2869-< Internet: 
levejea@statcan.ca. O 


= Agricultural financial data, 1995 


Agricultural Financial Statistics gives a picture of 
the financial performance of farms in Canada. It 
provides key statistics such as operating revenues 
and expenses by province, type of farm and revenue 
class, as well as income distribution. Data on off- 
farm income for operators and families involved in a 
single unincorporated farm add perspective to this 
financial picture. Highlights follow: 


m Average net operating income (before deprecia- 
tion) of farm businesses rose 14% in 1995, to 
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$23,600 per farm. Average operating revenues 
increased 8% and average operating expenses 
rose 7%. 


m Higher grain and oilseed revenues were largely 
responsible for the overall rise in revenues. Program 
payments to farmers continued to trend down 
(-19%), reflecting improved growing conditions 
and higher market returns. The increase in expenses 
was due mainly to higher crop production expenses 
and feed costs. 


™ Tobacco farms’ average net operating income of 
$60,400 topped the list in 1995. Their operating 
margin was up 52% from the year before. 


@ Cattle farms came last at $8,800 per farm. This 
reflects their relatively low average operating 
revenues and margins. 


m These estimates cover unincorporated farms with 
gross operating revenues of $10,000 and over and 
corporations with total farm sales of $25,000 and 
over, and for which 51% or more of their sales 
come from agricultural activities. The estimates 
presented in this release also include communal 
farming organizations. 


Agricultural Financial Statistics, 1995 (Catalogue 
no. 21-205-XPB, $47), a product of a joint venture 
between Statistics Canada and Agriculture and Agri- 
Food Canada, is now available. For further information, 
contact Lina Di Piétro, Agriculture Division at (613) 
951-3171; Internet: dipilin@statcan.ca. 


@ Analytical Studies Branch looks at new 
firms 


Successful Entrants: Creating the Capacity for 
Survival and Growth is the second study in a series 
on small- and medium-sized enterprises. 


Although new firms have great potential to 
contribute to the economy, most do not succeed. This 
study profiles the characteristics of new firms that 
do survive. It also investigates the differences 
between those that survived but achieved little 
growth, and those that survived and grew rapidly. 


@ Four out of five new businesses in Canada went 
out of business before they were 10 years old. 
Those that did survive stressed high-quality 
products, customer focus and solid business 
fundamentals. 


m Faster-growing survivors were almost twice as 
likely (30%) to innovate as slower-growing firms 
(16%). Similarly, they placed more strategic 
emphasis on enhancing, updating or expanding 
product line, and improving production. 
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m Successful new businesses enjoyed significant 
financial backing. Moreover, on average, over half 
of the capital in these firms was derived from 
internal sources. A further third of the capital 
came from banks and trust companies. 


The title of the first study in the series is Strategies 
for Success (Catalogue no. 61-523-RPE). For further 
information on Successful Entrants: Creating the 
Capacity for Survival and Growth (Catalogue no. 61- 
524-XPE, $35), contact John Baldwin at (613) 951-8588; 
Internet: baldjoh@statcan.ca. O 


@ Analytical Studies Branch research paper 
series 


An Experimental Canadian Survey That Links 
Workplace Practices and Employee Outcomes: Why 
It Is Needed and How It Works 

G. Picot and T. Wannell 

Research Paper Series no. 100 


Changes in the labour market are often related to 
changes in the way firms engage and pay for labour 
and adopt new technologies, and in the types of 
market in which firms compete, as well as to other 
changes on the demand side of the labour market. 
But data have never existed that allowed activities 
in firms to be linked to outcomes for the workers. 
This paper outlines why such data are necessary. 
The example of rising inequality is used to demonstrate 
the need for such a survey. Also presented is an 
outline of how a new approach to surveying can 
provide such data. The proposed Workplace and 
Employee Survey, an experimental survey sponsored 
by Human Resources Development Canada, first 
questions the establishment, then the workers within 
that establishment. A direct link is also made between 
the events in the firm and the characteristics of the 
workers, another area of research that has lacked data 
at the micro-level. This paper outlines the need for 
such a survey, its possible content, and research 
topics that could be addressed with the data. 


Working More? Working Less? What Do Canadian 
Workers Prefer? 

M. Drolet and R. Morissette 

Research Paper Series no. 104 


Faced with high unemployment rates, an unequal 
distribution of work time, and shifts to temporary, 
part-time and contract employment, Canadian workers 
may prefer to change their work hours. Using data 
from the 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements, this 
study observes that two-thirds of Canadian workers 
are satisfied with their work hours. The majority of 
workers who are not satisfied would prefer more hours 
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for more pay rather than fewer hours for less pay. 
This finding holds for each age group, education level, 
seniority level, industrial and occupational group. 
Workers most likely to want more hours are generally 
young, have low levels of education and little seniority, 
hold temporary jobs, work short hours and are 
employed in low-skill occupations. Workers most 
likely to prefer a shorter week are professionals, 
managers, and natural and social science workers, 
who tend to have high hourly wage rates, high levels 
of education and long job tenure. They also occupy 
permanent jobs and already work long hours. 


Calculations based on the 1985 Survey on Work 
Reduction suggest that if Canadian workers were to 
reduce their work week voluntarily, the number of 
work hours available for redistribution would not likely 


What’s new? 


be sufficient to eliminate underemployment and reduce 
unemployment. The potential for work time 
redistribution, as measured by the desire for fewer 
hours, appears to be greatest (lowest) in age and 
education groups with relatively low (high) 
unemployment rates. This implies that the resulting 
decrease in unemployment and underemployment 
could be more pronounced in groups where workers 
are already relatively successful. 


To order studies in the Research Paper Series, 
contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre, or write to Publications Review 
Committee, Analytical Studies Branch, Statistics 
Canada, 24th floor, R.H. Coats Building, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1A OT6. Or phone (613) 951-1804; fax (613) 
951-5403. Oo 
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Canadian Children 
in the 1990s: 


Setectes Finckrgs of 
Nationo! Lorgituoinal Simvay of Chkeren and Youth 


oo. With Canadian 
Social Trends! 


e of Statistics Canada’s most popular periodicals for 
more than 10 years, Canadian Social Trends brings you 
clear, topical coverage on the critical issues and pertinent 
trends that affect you and your organization. 


This colourful, best-selling quarterly transforms data from 
over 50 national surveys into information you can use — 
all in an easy-to-read magazine format supported by 
numerous charts, tables and graphs. It features key topics 
of major importance such as the employment of people 
with disabilities, children in low-income families, care- 
giving to seniors, emerging trends in computer use, and 
much, much more. 


Thousands of educators, business and policy 
analysts, social-science professionals and academics 
refer to Canadian Social Trends regularly. 
Subscribing today will help you to: 


keep track of significant social developments 
evaluate social conditions 

plan new programs or services 

formulate funding proposals, and 


prepare reports that address your organization’s 
policies! 


Subscribe today! You won’t want to miss a single issue! 


For only $36 (plus GST and applicable PST) annually in Canada and US$36 outside Canada! 


To order Canadian Social Trends (cat, no. 11-008-XPE), write to Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 
120 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6 Canada or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Reference Centre listed in this publication. 


If more convenient, fax your order to 1-800-889-9734 or call toll-free 1-800-267-6677 and use your VISA or MasterCard, 


Via Internet: order@statcan.ca. 
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Key labour and 
income facts 


The following is a guide to data sources for labour market, business, income and earnings, pension, education 
and other household topics. Each quarter, this section will present charts and analysis featuring one or more 
of these sources. For general inquiries, please contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; Internet: 
bourjoa@statcan.ca or Jeannine Usalcas at (613) 951-4628; Internet: usaljea@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and 
administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 
Customer Services: 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 


Annual Survey of Manufactures 


Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Richard Vincent 
(613) 951-4070 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: Claude Robillard 

(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force 
characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 
(613) 951-6896 


Census income Statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Abdul Rashid 
(613) 951-6897 


Employment and income 


surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Nathalie Caron 
(613) 951-4168 


Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Philip Giles 

(613) 951-2891 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Réjean Lasnier 

(613) 951-5266 


Survey of Employment, 
Payrolls and Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 
Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Household Facilities and 
Equipment Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Réjean Lasnier 
(613) 951-5266 


General Social Survey 


Education, work and retirement 


Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Ghislaine Villeneuve 
(613) 951-4995 
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Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Ed Praught 

(613) 951-9180 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Ghislaine Villeneuve 
(613) 951-4995 


Pension surveys 

Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Thomas Dufour 

(613) 951-2088 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Ernest Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and 
Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Steve Arrowsmith 
(613) 951-0566 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613) 951-4577 
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Key labour and income facts 


Trends in usual weekly work hours 


% distribution of hours 


80 | 


70 | 


60 > 


41 & over 


< 35 35 to < 41 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
The 1996 hour distributions for employees are not included because the question about usual hours at the main job was 
changed in September 1996. For more information, see Labour Force Update: Hours of work, Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB 


* 


(Summer 1997). 


More are working short hours 


The distribution in work hours of employees differs 
greatly from that of the self-employed. The majority of 
employees generally work a standard hour week (35 to 
fewer than 41 hours) while many business owners work 
long hours (41 and over a week). 


In the last 20 years, however, work hours have changed 
for both types of workers. The proportion of paid 
workers with standard hours is declining, and the 
proportions with short hours (fewer than 35) and long 
hours (41 and over) are climbing. Stated differently, 
work hours among employees are polarizing. 


% distribution of hours 


Paid workers 


35 to < 41 41 & over 


@ For the self-employed, short work weeks are becoming 


more common. In 1976, 54% of the self-employed 
worked 41 hours and over each week; by 1996, the rate 
had declined to 44%. Only 17% of the self-employed 
worked fewer than 35 hours in 1976, compared with 
28% in 1996. 


The proportion of the self-employed working standard 
hours has changed little since 1976, fluctuating around 
28%. 
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Usual weekly work hours of the self-employed, by sex 


% distribution of hours 


50 


40 


30 
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Both sexes 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


Men’s and women’s work hours differ greatly 


The overall distribution of work hours among the self- 
employed reflects primarily the schedules of male 
business owners, since they accounted for 67% of the 
self-employed in 1996. Just under half (46%) these men 
worked at least 50 hours in 1996, a decrease from 51% 
in 1976. 


35 to < 40 


35 to < 40 


35 to < 40 


Key labour and income facts 


40 to < 41 41 to < 50 


40 to < 41 


41 to < 50 


40 to < 41 


Women represented 33% of the self-employed in 1996, 
compared with just 19% in 1976. The distribution of 
work hours for this group has not changed significantly 
over time. Some 48% worked short hours in 1996, while 
27% worked 41 hours and over, and 25% worked a 
standard hour week. 


Stati 
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Key labour and income facts 


Usual weekly work hours by type of business 


% distribution of hours 


70 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


More men with unincorporated businesses 
worked short hours in 1996 ... 


Most business owners have unincorporated 
businesses, although the proportion has declined (68% 
in 1996 compared with 76% in 1976). The hours 
distribution for men has changed most for those with 
unincorporated businesses: 47% worked long hours in 
1996, compared with 61% in 1976, and 24% worked 
fewer than 35 hours (versus 11% in 1976). 


35 to < 41 41 & over 


@ Men with incorporated businesses are the most likely 


to work long hours. This hasn’t changed much since 
1976, although the slight decrease in those working 
standard hours has been offset by an increase in the 
proportion working fewer than 35 hours. 


A greater proportion of self-employed women (78%) 
than men (62%) had unincorporated businesses in 1996. 
Over half of these women (53%) worked short hours in 
1996. The hours distribution for women with 
incorporated businesses, on the other hand, was almost 
equally spread among the three hour groupings, with 
little difference between 1976 and 1996. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Usual weekly work hours by type of business, with or without employees 


% distribution of hours Neen 
a Incorporated Unincorporated 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


especially those without employees ™ Whether incorporated or unincorporated, a higher 

proportion of business owners with or without 

— Most incorporated businesses had employees in 1996 employees tended to work short hours in 1996. This 

(72%), while most unincorporated businesses had none was particularly true for men with unincorporated 
(77%). businesses and no employees. 
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Key labour and income facts 


' Distribution of the self-employed, and of their usual weekly hours, by age 


% distribution of self-employed 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


Youngest and eldest work short hours ... 


@ Three-quarters of the self-employed fall into the core 
age group of 25 to 54 years, a slight increase since 1976 
(69%). 


@ The distribution of work hours varies by age. Business 
owners aged 15 to 24 and 65 and over tended to work 
short hours in 1996, while those 25 to 54 were least 
likely to have done so. 


| [i976 Ae 4996 | 


55 to 64 65 & over 


55 to 64 65 & over 


< 35 35 to 41 & 
< 41 over 


The proportion working short hours has risen in all age 
groups, especially for the young. In 1976, 43% of 15 to 
24 year-olds worked fewer than 35 hours; by 1996, that 
proportion had increased to 68%. This change reflects, 
among other things, increasing school attendance 
among the young and a growing tendency to combine 
school and work. 


In 1976, 42% of those aged 65 and over worked long 
hours; by 1996, 50% were working short hours. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Distribution of paid workers, and of their usual weekly hours, by age 


% of employees | 8 1976 ea 1995 * | 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 

* The 1996 hour distributions for employees are not included because the question about usual hours at the main job was 
changed in September 1996. For more information, see Labour Force Update: Hours of work, Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB 
(Summer 1997). 


as do employees @ In 1976, around 40% of employees aged 65 and over 

worked short hours, and a similar proportion worked 

m As with the self-employed, all age groups of paid standard hours. By 1995, close to 60% were working 
workers have seen an increase in the proportion fewer than 35 hours. 


working short hours, especially 15 to 24 year-olds. The 
older age groups have also experienced significant 
growth in short hours. 
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Key labour and income facts 


’ Usual weekly work hours of the self-employed, by industry 


% distribution of hours 


Agriculture Other primary 
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% distribution of hours 


Transportation, 
storage & 
communication 


Finance, 
insurance & 
real estate 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
Includes amusement and recreational services, personal and household services, membership organizations and other service 


* 


industries. 


The trend continues by industry 


In 1976, the industries with the largest share of self- 
employment were agriculture, trade, other services, and 
construction. By 1996, the business services industry 
had joined the group. 


The proportion of workers with short hours has 
increased in each major industry since 1976, especially 
in health, social services and religion; business services; 
and agriculture. In other services, made up mainly of 
amusement and recreational; personal and household 
services, almost half worked short hours in 1996. 


Short hours were especially prevalent for women with 
businesses in other services and agriculture. For men, 
industries with the highest proportion working short 


<35 35to 41& 
over <41 over <41 over <41 over 


Manufacturing Construction 


35 to 41& 35 to 41& 
< 41 over < 41 over 


1976 a 1996 | 


Health, social Accommodation, 
services & food & Other 
religion _ beverage services services * 


<35 35to 41& <35 35to 41& <35 35to 41& 


hours were other services; finance, insurance and real 
estate; construction; and business services. 


Long hours predominate in most industries, though 
the proportion of the self-employed with long hours 
declined in several industries between 1976 and 1996. 
Roughly two in three business owners still worked 
long hours in accommodation, food and beverage 
services; other primary industries; transportation, 
storage and communication; and agriculture. The same 
trend held for men. Women worked mainly long hours 
in only one industry: accommodation, food and 
beverage services. 


The only industries that have experienced an increase 
in long hours since 1976 are transportation, storage 
and communication; and construction. 
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Key labour and income facts 


je 


Usual weekly work hours of the self-employed, by province 


% distribution of hours 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


British Columbians are least likely to work 
long hours 


@ In each province, proportionately more of the self- 
employed were working short hours in 1996 and fewer 
were working long hours. These changes were most 
marked in the Prairie provinces and Quebec. 


@ Long hours were most common in Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan. Business owners in 
Nova Scotia, British Columbia and Manitoba had the 
highest proportions working short hours. 
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@ British Columbia differed considerably from the other 
provinces. Short, standard and long hours were more 
evenly distributed in 1996. 


Charts and text for this issue’s “Key labour and income facts” 
were prepared by Jeannine Usalcas of the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. She can be reached 
at (613) 951-4628; Internet: usaljea@statcan.ca. The 
Labour Force Update, Autumn issue (to be released in 
October 1997) will feature more topics on the self-employed. 
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Your essential fool for 


understanding agriculture 
in Canade 


arm) 1996 Recensement 
mi Census of de ragriculture 


Agriculture de 1996 


\ Dace your interest in agriculture, 
the Census of Agriculture is your 
Key Information Source at Canada, 


provincial and small-area levels. 


Census of Agriculture 
products and services are 
on track with your needs. 


= Use CUSTOM SERVICES — such as custom tabulations 
and thematic maps — to gain unique insight and the 
competitive advantage. For information, call toll-free 
1-800-465-1991 or (613) 951-2889. 


@ For speed and flexibility, key into the Census of 
Agriculture CD-ROM for all farm and farm operator 
variables. 


G t th @ Look to PUBLICATIONS for easy-to-read tables and graphics plus 
2 e Pee tia ; 
straightforward analysis. The series includes Historical Overview of 
comp lete Canadian Agriculture, Agricultural Profiles (Canada and 
: fs provinces), Profile of Canadian Farm Operators and Canadian 
picture with Agriculture at a Glance. 
th e 1 9 9 6 To order the CD-ROM, call toll-free 1-800-465-1991 or (613) 951-2889. 
Censu § rN) of To order publications, write to Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 
120 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6, or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Reference Centre listed in this 


publication. If more convenient, fax your publications order to (613) 951-1584 or call toll-free 1-800-267-6677 


@ 
Ag ricultur e and use your VISA or MasterCard. Via Internet: order@statcan.ca 
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In the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues 


@ Non-permanent jobs and regional disparities 


The proportion of non-permanent jobs is greater in the East, a finding only partly explained by the prevalence of 
seasonal work. This article measures the extent of regional disparities by type of job (permanent, temporary, 
occasional) and quality (salary and benefits). Seasonal work is excluded. Where possible, the study examines 
subprovincial data. 


W@ Redistribution of hours of work 


Using the 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements, this article considers how usual hours of paid overtime might be 
converted to full-time equivalent jobs. Analysis is by province, occupation and level of education. Finally, a trial 
matching of the hours created with the number of unemployed shows that this potential creation remains hypotheti- 
cal if done on a voluntary basis. 


M@ International comparison of employee training 


This study looks at employee training in the seven countries participating in the 1994 International Adult Literacy 
Survey. Training effort, sources of support, motivation, and characteristics of trainees are examined. 


M@ Overtime 


Despite a relatively strong economy, unemployment rates remain high, and many people who have jobs would like to 
work more hours. Paradoxically, many others feel burdened by long hours of work. This article sheds light on the 
characteristics of the people who work either paid or unpaid overtime, and of the jobs that demand such hours. 
Analysis by sex, age, marital status, education, province, industry and occupation is included. 


M@ Work hour preferences 


Faced with high unemployment rates, an unequal distribution of work time, and shifts to temporary, part-time and 
contract employment, Canadian workers might prefer to change their work hours. Data from the Survey of Work 
Arrangements show that two-thirds of workers are satisfied with their hours and that most of those who are not 
would prefer to work more hours for more pay. This article analyzes work hour preferences by sex, province, job 
characteristics and family situation. 


M@ Index 1989-1997 


Cumulative index to all articles published in Perspectives since its inception, arranged by topic. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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Statisti Statisti 
Bal Satstes Statistique Canad 


very morning at 8:30 a.m., Monday to Friday, Internet 


users can display the day’s top socio-economic data simply by 
selecting Daily News on Statistic Canada’s Web site at 
www.statcan.ca. There is no charge for this service. 


The Daily is an early-bird review of the latest official data and 
information released by Statistics Canada. Key economic 
indicators like employment rates and the Consumer Price Index, 
in addition to a wide range of business-related information, make 
The Daily the #1 choice for business people who want to keep 
up-to-date on the country’s most important economic 
developments ... as they happen. It is also the best source for 
concise briefs on the state of the economy and Canadian society in 
general. 


FIND OUT WHY 
JOURNALISTS ACROSS 
CANADA ACCESS 

THE DAILY EVERY 
WORKING DAY 


The media has long relied on The Daily for the 
information contained in many of the news reports 
Canadians read or listen to on a regular basis. Now you, 
too, can link up to this same information quickly and 
conveniently. What’s more, The Daily will keep you 
tuned to the timing and delivery of major Statistics 
Canada releases and the arrival of our newest 
products and services. 
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So, pull up a chair and visit us at our Web site 
soon. We want your day to get off to the 
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To keep up with ... 


m the education levels and the training of the labour force 
in Canada 


m the distribution of income and trends in wages in the 
country 


m updates on research under way in the labour and income 
~ field 


m the availability of new income and labour market data 
.. you need 
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Mail your order to Statistics Canada, Operations and 
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Articles 


Working overtime in today’s labour market 
Doreen Duchesne 


Using the most recent data available, this article sheds light on 
the characteristics of people who work either paid or unpaid 
overtime. The number of extra hours they put in and the types 
of job they perform are also examined. 


The redistribution of overtime hours 
Diane Galarneau 


Would redistributing work hours solve the unemployment 
problem? This study converts regular paid overtime hours into 
hypothetical full-time jobs, then distributes them by province, 
occupation and level of education. It attempts to match these 
full-time jobs with the unemployed by province and occupation. 


Working more? Less? What do workers 


prefer? 
Marie Drolet and René Morissette 


Although two-thirds of workers are satisfied with their hours, 
many of the remainder would prefer to work more hours for 
more pay. This article analyzes work hour preferences by sex, 
province, job characteristics and family situation. (Adapted from 
an Analytical Studies Branch research paper published in May 
1997.) 
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Regional disparities and non-permanent 
employment 
Dominique Pérusse 


The proportion of non-permanent jobs is relatively high in eastern 
Canada, a finding only partly explained by the prevalence of 
seasonal work. This article provides a regional analysis of 
seasonal, temporary and occasional jobs. It also asks whether 
non-permanent jobs include fewer benefits than permanent ones. 
Where possible, the study examines subprovincial data. 


A statistical portrait of the trade union 
movement 
Ernest B. Akyeampong 


This article traces union membership over the last 30 years. It 
looks at current demographic and labour market characteristics 
of union members, as well as wages, benefits and work 
arrangements of both union and non-union members. Also 
examined are wage increases vis-a-vis inflation rates, and the 
state of labour unrest over the past two decades. An international 
look at union rates is also provided. (This is an updated version of 
an article released shortly before Labour Day this year.) 


Symbols 


The following standard symbols are used in Statistics Canada publications: 


p 
r 


Xx 


figures not available 

figures not appropriate or not applicable 

nil or zero 

amount too small to be expressed 

preliminary figures 

revised figures 

confidential to meet secrecy requirements of the Statistics Act 


The paper used in this publication meets the minimum requirements of American 
National Standard for Information Sciences — Permanence of Paper for Printed 
Library Materials, ANSI Z39.48 — 1984. 
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Letter from the Editor-in-Chief 


HM Not infrequently, data published by Statistics Canada 
are interpreted by data users in ways not originally 
intended. This in itself is not a problem, since our 
estimates are in the public domain and people are at 
liberty to use them in any way they choose. However, 
problems can arise when certain interpretations of these 
estimates are attributed to the Agency. 


The low income cut-offs (LICOs) produced by 
Statistics Canada are an example of this. Many users have 
interpreted the LICOs as official poverty lines, in spite of 
the Agency’s repeated declarations to the contrary. 


In order to make this position better known and 
understood, the Chief Statistician sent the following letter 
to a number of Canadian newspapers this past September. 
Those Perspectives readers who have not already seen it 
might be interested in reading it. 


Ian Macredie 
Editor-in-Chief 


On poverty and low income 


Recently there has been extensive and recurring media 
coverage of Statistics Canada’s low income cut-offs 
(LICOs) and their relationship to the measurement of 
poverty. At the heart of the debate is the use of the 
LICOs as poverty lines, even though Statistics Canada 
has clearly stated, since their publication began over 25 
years ago, that they are not. The high profile recently 
given this issue has presented Statistics Canada with a 
welcome opportunity to restate its position on these 
issues, views that seem to have become lost in the 
debate. To this end, I would like to bring the following to 
your readers’ attention. 


There is an understandable desire by many people and 
organizations — in Canada and abroad — to know how 
many persons and families live in “poverty” and how 
these numbers are changing. Reflecting this need, 
different groups have at different times developed 
various measures purporting to divide the population into 
those who were poor and those who were not. 


In spite of these efforts, there is still no internationally 
accepted definition of poverty — unlike measures such as 
employment, unemployment, gross domestic product, 
consumer prices, international trade and so on. This is 
perhaps not surprising given the absence of even the 


beginning of a consensus on the fundamentals of how to 
approach the measurement of poverty. Such consensus 
preceded the development of all other international 
standards. 


The lack of an internationally accepted definition also 
reflects indecision as to whether such a standard should 
allow comparisons of well-being across countries 
compared with some international norm, or whether 
poverty lines should be established by reference to the 
norms within each country. 


The proposed poverty lines have included, among 
others, relative measures (you’re poor if your means are 
small compared with those of others in your population) 
and absolute measures (you’re poor if you lack the means 
to buy a specified basket of goods and services 
designated as essential). Both approaches involve 
judgemental and, hence, ultimately arbitrary choices. In 
the case of the relative approach, the fundamental 
question is what fraction of the overall average or median 
income constitutes poverty? Is it one-half, one-third, or 
some other proportion? In the case of the absolute 
approach, the number of individual judgements required 
to arrive at a poverty line is far larger. Calculating the 
minimum income needed to purchase the “necessities” of 
life first requires deciding what constitutes a necessity in 
food, in clothing, in shelter and in a multitude of other 
purchases from transportation to reading material. 


The underlying difficulty is due to the fact that 
poverty is intrinsically a question of social consensus at 
one point in time and in the context of a given country. 
Someone acceptably well off in terms of third-world 
standards might well be considered desperately poor in 
Canada. And even in the same country the outlook 
changes over time. A standard of living considered 
acceptable in a previous century might well be viewed 
with abhorrence today. 


It is through the political process that democratic 
societies achieve social consensus in domains that are 
intrinsically judgemental. The exercise of such value 
judgements is certainly not the proper role of Canada’s 
national statistical agency, which prides itself on its 
objectivity, and whose credibility depends on the exercise 
of that objectivity. In Canada the political powers have 
not yet expressed their views, the provincial and federal 
governments having so far refrained from setting official 
poverty lines. Even provincial welfare benefit rates (which 
vary considerably) have never been designated as 
placing the recipients on one side or the other of poverty. 
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Should governments establish a definition, Statistics 
Canada will endeavour to estimate the number of people 
who are poor according to that definition. That is a task 
that is certainly in line with its mandate and its objective 
approach. In the meantime, Statistics Canada does not 
and cannot measure the level of poverty in Canada. 


For many years, Statistics Canada has published a set 
of measures called the low income cut-offs. We regularly 
and consistently emphasize that these are quite different 
from measures of poverty. They reflect a consistent and 
well-defined methodology that identifies those who are 
substantially worse off than the average. Of course, being 
significantly worse off than the average does not 
necessarily mean that one is poor. Nevertheless, and 
particularly in the absence of an accepted definition of 
poverty, these statistics have been used by many 
analysts who wanted to study the characteristics of the 
relatively worst off families in Canada. These measures 
have enabled us to report important trends, such as the 
changing composition of this group over time. For 
example, 20 to 30 years ago the elderly were by far the 
largest group in the “low income” category; more 
recently, single-parent families headed by women have 
grown in significance. 


These and other insights facilitated by the analysis of 
the characteristics of families below our low income lines 
have been found useful by many, both in and out of 
government. As a result, when some 10 years ago 
Statistics Canada carried out a wide-ranging public 
consultation, we were almost unanimously urged to 
continue publishing our low income analyses. 
Furthermore, in the absence of a generally accepted 
alternative methodology, the largest number of those 
consulted urged us to continue using our present 
definitions. 


In the absence of politically sanctioned social 
consensus on who should be regarded as “poor,” some 
people and groups have been using the Statistics Canada 
low income cut-offs as a de facto definition of poverty. 
As long as that represents their own considered opinion 
of how poverty should be defined in Canada, we have no 
quarrel with them: we are all free to have our own views. 
But they certainly do not represent Statistics Canada’s 
views about how poverty should be defined. 


I thank you for sharing these thoughts with your 
readers. 


Ivan P. Fellegi 
Chief Statistician of Canada O 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for 
publication, communications should be factual and 
analytical. We encourage readers to inform us about their 
current research projects, new publications, data sources, 
and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to: Heather Berrea, What’s 
new? Co-ordinator, Perspectives on Labour and Income, — 
5-D Jean Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa 
KIA OT6. Telephone (613) 951-8613; fax ands 951-4179 
or on the Internet: berrhea@statcan.ca. 
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M Working overtime in today’s 
labour market we Pe 9 


@ Between January and September 1997, almost 2 million 
employees worked about 18 million hours of overtime 
each week. The average number of overtime hours 
worked was 9.2 per week. 


@ More than half of all overtimers (53%) were not paid 
or otherwise compensated for any of their overtime, 
while 45% were paid for all extra hours. Only 2% 
reported both paid and unpaid hours. 


™@ Men’s involvement in the overtime labour market is 
significantly greater than women’s; for example, a 
higher proportion of male employees reported overtime 
(20% versus 14% of their female counterparts) and 
their weekly overtime hours tended to be longer than 
women’s (9.9 hours on average, versus 8.1). As a 
result, men accounted for almost two in three overtime 
hours. 


@ The bulk of overtimers (62%) were aged 25 to 44. 
Among the age groups examined, however, 15 to 24 
year-olds were, by far, the most likely to receive pay 
for their overtime labour (70% did). The proportion 
dropped sharply to 47% among 25 to 34 year-olds, 
and 36% among 45 to 54 year-olds, rising slightly to 
41% among those aged 55 and over. 


m Of the occupations studied, teachers, managers and 
administrators, as well as professionals in natural 
sciences, engineering and mathematics, were the most 
likely to report extra hours (largely unpaid). 


M On average, paid overtime hours were highest in the 
following industries: mining; construction; logging 
and forestry; agriculture; and the federal government 
(over 10 hours of paid overtime a week). Unpaid 
overtime hours were highest among employees in 
religious organizations and educational services (both 
over 11 hours weekly). 


™@ Employees working full time were more apt to put in 
overtime than those working part time. The prevalence 
of overtime was also greater among employees holding 
permanent jobs, those working in large establishments, 
and those reporting high weekly earnings. Overtime 
was more likely to be paid for if the worker was 
unionized or paid by the hour. 
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M@ By province, overtime rates ranged from a low of 13% 


of employees in Prince Edward Island to a high of 
21% in Alberta. Relatively high concentrations of 
overtimers were found in the following metropolitan 
areas: Calgary, Kitchener-Waterloo, Ottawa-Hull, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton, Windsor, Victoria, Winnipeg 
and Hamilton. 


The redistribution of 
overtime hours up 25 


According to the November 1995 Survey of Work 
Arrangements, 1.5 million or 14% of paid workers 
reported regularly working an average 5.6 hours of 
paid overtime weekly, for a total of 6.8 million hours. 
Assuming this overtime could be converted into jobs 
of 40.5 hours a week (the average number of weekly 
hours reported by full-time workers), the total hours 
could have given rise to 169,000 jobs, or could have 
dropped the unemployment rate from 8.7% to 7.5%. 


But these new hypothetical jobs would require 
relatively high qualifications. Discrepancies between 
the characteristics of the unemployed and those of 
the hypothetical jobs would therefore reduce the 
potential by several thousand jobs. 


Furthermore, if both occupation and province are taken 
into account, the potential 169,000 jobs could drop to 
93,000. The unemployment rate would shift from 8.7% 
to 8.0%, instead of the 7.5% suggested by the most 
optimistic scenario. 


If paid overtime were reduced only for workers who 
were in favour of such a measure, fewer than 10,000 
full-time jobs would be created, and the effect on the 
unemployment rate would go almost unnoticed. 


M@ Working more? Less? 


What do workers prefer? ‘op. 32 


™ Two-thirds of Canadian paid workers were satisfied 


with their work hours in November 1995. However, 
27% wanted more hours for more pay, while 6% 
preferred fewer hours for less pay. The preference for 
more hours held for workers in all provinces, age 
groups, education levels, occupations and industries. 
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Close to 80% of men and over 50% of women working 
fewer than 30 hours per week preferred more hours. 
- Also, low-paid workers were more likely to voice this 
preference than highly paid employees: roughly one- 
half of men paid less than $10 per hour preferred more 
hours. 


Job permanency, workers’ age and level of seniority 
also played an important role in determining work hour 
preferences. Roughly half of workers holding non- 
permanent jobs preferred more hours. One in two 
workers aged 15 to 24 also preferred more to fewer 


hours. A similar percentage was observed for workers - 


with one to six months of job tenure. 


University graduates, professionals, managers and 
individuals employed in natural and social sciences 
were more likely than others to prefer fewer hours for 
less pay. So too were those with high hourly wage 
rates, many work hours, long job tenure, permanent 
jobs and jobs covered by pension plans. 


Regional disparities and 
non-permanent employment... p. 39 


In November 1995, 12% of paid workers had non- 
permanent jobs; that is, seasonal, temporary or casual 
employment or work obtained through temporary help 
agencies. 


Non-permanent work, like unemployment, is 
proportionately higher in the Atlantic provinces (20% 
of paid jobs) and, to a lesser extent, in Quebec (14%). 


Of all census metropolitan areas (CMAs), Vancouver 
had the lowest non-permanent job rate, at just 7%, 
while Victoria (22%), St. John’s and Saint John (19% 
each), Ottawa (18%) and Québec (17%) had higher 
rates. The country’s highest rate was in Newfoundland 
in communities not included in the St. John’s CMA, 
where close to one-third (31%) of employees worked 
in non-permanent jobs. 


Overall, the best-paid non-permanent jobs were 
temporary positions, paying an average of $14.63 an 
hour. Seasonal work paid an average of $11.93 per 
hour, casual or on-call jobs, $10.04. The best-paying 
non-permanent jobs among CMAs were in Vancouver, 
at $15.06 an hour, and the lowest in Halifax, at $8.50 
an hour. 


Permanent positions were more likely than non- 
permanent jobs to include benefits such as employer- 
sponsored pension plans, health insurance, dental 
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insurance and paid sick leave, although in 
Saskatchewan, Quebec and Newfoundland a larger 
proportion of both permanent and non-permanent jobs 
featured benefits packages. These three provinces 
were also heavily unionized. 


®@ A statistical portrait of the 


trade union movement ees 


During the first nine months of 1997, an average of 
just over 3.5 million Canadians — or about a third of 
all employees — belonged to a union, according to 
new data from the redesigned Labour Force Survey. 


Union membership rose fairly steadily from 2.1 million 
in 1967 to a peak of 3.8 million in 1990 and has declined 
slowly since then. Throughout the 30-year period, 
however, the rate of union membership varied only 
slightly: between 31% and 33%. While membership 
among men has fallen, the overall rate has held steady 
thanks to the substantial growth among women. 


On average this year, 73% of employees in the public 
sector belonged to a union, more than three times the 
proportion in the private sector (22%). 


About 4 in 10 blue-collar workers belong to a union 
today, compared with 3 in 10 white-collar workers. 
Among the latter, half of professional workers, such 
as teachers and nurses, belong to a union — the 
highest level for any of the occupational groups 
studied. 


High unionization rates are found among those aged 
45 to 54 and those with long job tenure. Both are a 
reflection of high ratios observed in an aging blue- 
collar and public sector workforce. 


Newfoundland and Quebec have high unionization 
rates, while Ontario and the three Maritime provinces 
have below-average rates. Alberta has the lowest. 


Unionized jobs generally provide higher wages, greater 
non-wage benefits and better work arrangements than 
do non-unionized jobs. However, not all of these 
differences can be attributed to union status. 


Labour unrest appears to be on the rise, following a 
prolonged “cooling off’ period. In 1996, 3.3 million 
person-days were lost because of strikes and lockouts, 
more than twice the level of 1.6 million the year before. 
In the first six months of 1997, 1.3 million person-days 
had already been lost. 
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™@ The Homeowner Repair and Renovation public-use 
microdata file is available. It uses data from the 
Homeowner Repair and Renovation Survey and the 
Home Energy Retrofit Survey. Both were carried out 
in March 1996 but refer to the calendar year of 1995. 


@ Employment Dynamics, 1995 includes data on 
employer-businesses, and payroll and employment by 
province, territory and industry. It is based on the 
Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program (LEAP), 
which covers all businesses with at least one employee 
between 1983 and 1995. 


B Characteristics of Dual-earner Families, 1995 looks 
at the growing income gap between dual-and single- 
earner two-partner families. Microdata files containing 
data on the 1995 incomes and earnings of economic 
families and individuals, along with sociodemographic 
characteristics, are also available. 


@ Seniors’ Income, 1995 provides income and 
demographic information by province or territory; city, 
town or census metropolitan area; census division; 
forward sortation area; and postal walk. Labour Force 
Income Profiles, 1995, also based on data from income 
tax returns, supports market research and policy 
planning. 


m@ Women are less likely today than in past decades to 
interrupt their paid work. In addition, those who do 
so, return to work more quickly. This is the main 
finding in “Changes in women’s work continuity,” an 
article in Canadian Social Trends released in Autumn 
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1997. Another article in that issue, “Declining earnings 
of young men,” looks at the decline in the real 
earnings of male workers under age 35 that began in 
the 1980s, as well as the legacy of weaker earning 
power that has been left to young workers in the 1990s. 


The third issue of Labour Force Update explores 
emerging trends in self-employment. For example, 
between 1989 and 1996, the self-employed accounted 
for over three-quarters of total job growth. In contrast 
to the 1980s, most of this increase has been among 
business owners without employees. 


The Analytical Studies Branch has released four new 
research papers. Divergent Inequalities — Theory and 
Empirical Results is principally about methods of 
income distribution analysis, particularly the 
foundations for claims about the extent of or trend in 
inequality. The key question addressed in Are 
Canadians More Likely to Lose Their Jobs in the 
1990s? is “have permanent layoffs in Canada 
increased in the 1980s and early 1990s compared with 
the late 1970s?” In Permanent Layoffs in Canada: 
Overview and Longitudinal Analysis the underlying 
causes of most permanent layoffs are addressed, along 
with whether most permanent layoffs are rare events 
for workers, or a continuation of repeat layoffs. The 
Importance of Research and Development for 
Innovation in Small and Large Canadian 
Manufacturing Firms examines differences in the 
innovation profiles of small and large firms, and looks 
at how R & D intensity and efficacy vary by size 
of firm. Oo 
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Back Issues: Did you miss something? 


Don’t worry! Back issues of Perspectives on Labour and Income are available. 
Feature articles in these issues include: 


Autumn 1997 °97 Mid-year review * Non-permanent work + Adults going back to school « Intergenerational equity ° 
Permanent layoffs 


Summer 1997 Job sharing + Retirement age « Post-separation family income * Workplace computerization + After high 
school 


Spring 1997 °96 in review : Northern trends: Employment; Earnings and income + Clothing manufacturing * RRSP 
contributors: Young people; Low income * Work arrangements 


Winter 1996 Employment rate * RRSPs: Withdrawals; Rollovers * Managers * Job stability * Index: 1989-1996 


For more information contact Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 
Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or, call toll free 1 800 267-6677. 


Perspectives on Labour and Income 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 


Perspectives on Internet 


Perspectives on Labour and Income is now offering its Highlights section, What’s new? and Subject index on the 
Internet. 


Gopher is an Internet tool that allows users to browse through an easy-to-navigate, text-based, hierarchical menu 
system. Information describing Statistics Canada and its products and services is housed in TALON’s gopher. To 
link to our gopher server, type: gopher gopher.statcan.ca 


The Statistics Canada World Wide Web site can be reached at: http://www.statcan.ca 


order@statcan.ca is an e-mail address from which you can order data products or request additional 
information. 


Are you moving? 


Please forward your name, old address, new address, telephone number and client reference number to: 
Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1A 0T6; or call (613) 951-7277 or 1 800 700-1033 toll free, or fax (613) 951-1584. 


Please allow four weeks notice to ensure uninterrupted delivery. 
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labour market 


Doreen Duchesne 


Working overtime in today’s 


naverage, 1.5 million Canadians 

were unemployed between 
January and September 1997. Yet over 
the same period, almost 2 million 
Canadians worked about 17.6 million 
hours in excess of their standard or 
scheduled hours each week — an 
amount equivalent to 5% of all non- 
overtime hours worked. Not only have 
unemployment rates remained high, 
despite the economic recovery from 
the recession of the early nineties, but 
many people who already have jobs 
are underemployed.' Paradoxically, in 
this same labour force, a number of 
others feel overburdened by long 
hours at work. 


Dual-earner couples and working 
single parents are particularly vulner- 
able to stress and fatigue when they 
find themselves with too few hours at 
the end of the day to deal with family 
and other household responsibilities 
(Frederick, 1995). But some of them 
need to work long hours to make ends 
meet. Other employees toil those 
extra hours — often without pay — 
because they believe they must, to 
obtain promotions, get the work done, 
or simply keep their jobs in an eco- 
nomic climate of cost-containment 
and downsizing. And then there are 
those who put in long hours because 
they enjoy their work. 


There have been suggestions that 
a reduction in regular full-time hours 
throughout the workforce would 
address the problems associated with 
polarized work hours (that is, high 
concentrations of workers with too 
many or too few hours). Similarly, it 
has been proposed that the substitu- 
tion of new jobs for overtime labour 
could reduce or even eliminate unem- 
ployment and underemployment 
(Rifkin, 1995). 


Doreen Duchesne is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. She 
can be reached at (613) 951-6379. 


A recent study, however, indicates 
that relatively few workers would 
choose to work fewer hours for less 
pay (Drolet and Morissette, 1997a 
and 1997b). Furthermore, a companion 
article in this issue of Perspectives 
(Galarneau, 1997) concludes that the 
conversion of paid overtime hours 
into new jobs would only marginally 
improve the unemployment rate, be- 
cause of the mismatch between the 
characteristics (such as skills and 
location) of many of the unemployed 
and those of paid overtimers. Finally, 
for many employers, hiring additional 
workers to handle extra tasks is more 
expensive than paying current em- 
ployees a premium for overtime.’ 


This article contributes to the 
debate by showing how many paid or 
unpaid overtime hours are worked 
each week and by whom. It also looks 
at the types of jobs these people per- 
form. Differences between paid and 
unpaid overtime are noted where 
appropriate. The profile, based on 
Labour Force Survey (LFS) data on 
paid workers (employees) aged 15 and 
over, covers the January-to- 
September 1997 period (see Data 
source, notes and definitions). 
Although most of the findings have 
been condensed into nine-month 
averages, a few focus on monthly 
variations. 


Overview 


The first set of highlights illustrates 
the number of employees working 
overtime in any given week and the 
volume of extra labour performed. It 
also reveals notable differences 
between paid and unpaid overtime, 
which are explored in greater detail in 
subsequent sections. 


@ Over 1.9 million out of a total 11.4 
million paid workers (17%) 
worked overtime in a typical week 
in 1997. More than half (53%) 


were not paid or otherwise com- 
pensated for any of their over- 
time,° while 45% were paid for all 
extra hours. Only 47,000 (2%) 
reported both paid and unpaid 
hours (Table 1). 


M@ On average, 8.8 hours of overtime 
were reported weekly by those 
who were reimbursed for all of 
their extra work; an even greater 
amount of time was contributed 
by those who were not compen- 
sated for any overtime (9.5 
hours). Those few reporting both 
paid and unpaid hours worked an 
extra 12.7 hours weekly (Table 2). 


@ The majority of overtimers 
worked, at most, 10 extra hours 
weekly: 36% (692,000 employees) 
put in 1.1 to 5 hours, and 33% 
(633,000) worked 5.1 to 10 hours. 
Nevertheless, 15% (282,000) 
logged in over 15 extra hours in a 
typical seven-day period (Table 
3). 


@ Overtimers with all hours paid for 
reported 7.5 million overtime 
hours each week, while their 
unpaid counterparts performed 
9.5 million hours of work free of 
charge. An additional 598,000 
extra hours were put in by 
overtimers reporting combined 
amounts of paid and unpaid over- 
time (Table 8). 


@ The total amount of overtime re- 
ported in the course of a week 
(17.6 million hours, on average) 
was equivalent to 4.8% of non- 
overtime hours actually worked 
by all employees (364.3 million 
hours), and 25% of non-overtime 
hours logged by overtimers alone 
(70.7 million hours). 


In the rest of this report, paid over- 
time means that all extra hours worked 
were compensated; similarly, unpaid 
overtime means that none of the over- 
time hours were paid for by the 
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Data source, notes and definitions 


Data for this article were derived from 
a single source, the Labour Force 
Survey (LFS). The most recent redesign 
of the LFS, fully implemented in 
January 1997, allows for the collection 
of additional information on the 
respondent’s job, including the occur- 
rence and amount of paid and unpaid 
overtime, unionization, job perma- 
nency, establishment size, earnings, 
and whether or not the employee is 
paid by the hour. 


The LFS questions specifically 
dealing with overtime read as follows: 


“Last week, how many hours of 
paid overtime did ... work at this job? 


Last week, how many extra hours 
without pay did ... work at this job?” 


This study focuses exclusively on 
paid workers, that is, employees who 
earn a wage or Salary or are paid in 
some other fashion, including tips and 
commissions. The self-employed and 
unpaid family workers are excluded; 
among the former, hours and pay are 
self-determined and often fluctuate, 
while for the latter, all hours (both 
regular and overtime) are unpaid, al- 
though the worker is deemed to benefit 
economically from the family business. 


A few paid workers were excluded 
from the analysis if they held more 
than one job at the same time (that is, 
were multiple jobholders) but were 
self-employed or unpaid family 
workers in their main job (the one with 
the most hours). In the case of multi- 
ple jobholders who were paid workers 


employer. Those few findings based 
on persons reporting both paid and 
unpaid overtime hours are specifically 
identified as such. 


Men are more likely than 
women to work overtime 


Although many women put in extra 
hours, men’s involvement in overtime 
work is significantly greater (men 
account for almost two in three over- 
time hours). This disparity stems, in 


in both their main and other job(s), the 
characteristics and hours of only the 
main job were taken into account. 


Just over 8% of paid workers were 
absent during the entire reference week. 
An argument can be made for excluding 
these absentees from the paid worker 
totals used to calculate overtime rates on 
the grounds that some of them might 
also have worked overtime had they 
been on the job; such an exclusion would 
have the effect of marginally raising the 
overtime rates shown here.’ In this 
study, however, absentees have been 
included in the calculation of rates for 
several reasons: some people who 
reported overtime may have done so 
only because they were replacing others 
who were absent; in any given week 
many employees will be absent, who 
should be taken into account if the objec- 
tive is to measure the general propensity 
of the workforce to engage in overtime; 
and, finally, the removal of full-week ab- 
sentees would require a complex adjust- 
ment for part-week absentees. 


Given the presence of seasonal influ- 
ences in the economy and the fact that 
this study does not cover a full calendar 
year, the incidence of overtime may be 
over- or underestimated in some indus- 
tries and occupations; for example, 
retail trade does its best business in the 
Christmas season, which is outside the 
study period. 


The stage in the business cycle 
reflected in a labour market study can 
affect results, since the demand for extra 
labour rises in a period of expansion and 


part, from the types of jobs typically 
held by women; for example, women 
are more likely than men to work part 
time and they are found in higher- 
than-average concentrations in some 
industries and occupations. (The link 
between overtime work and job char- 
acteristics is examined later in this 
article.) In addition, women typically 
shoulder more family responsibilities 
than do men, which limits the amount 
of time available for overtime 
(Frederick, 1995). 


falls in a recession. The period covered 
in this article is one of moderate ex- 
pansion. 


Finally, irregular or unexpected 
occurrences, such as work stoppages 
or natural catastrophes (floods, for ex- 
ample), can result in a reduction or 
surge in overtime in specific industries, 
occupations or locales. 


Definitions 


Usual hours worked: the number of 
weekly hours normally paid or con- 
tracted for, excluding overtime.* 


Actual hours: the number of hours ac- 
tually worked by a respondent during 
the reference week, including paid and 
unpaid overtime and excluding time off 
work for any reason. 


Overtime hours: extra hours worked 
during the reference week beyond 
standard or scheduled hours; also 
referred to as excess hours. 


Paid overtime: overtime hours for 
which the employee was paid or oth- 
erwise compensated (for example, time 
off, payment in kind). 


Unpaid overtime: overtime hours for 
which the employee was not paid or 
otherwise compensated. 


Full-time worker: a person who 
works 30 or more hours a week. In the 
case of a multiple jobholder, only the 
hours of the main job (the one with the 
most hours) are used to determine full- 
or part-time status.° 


M@ In 1997, 20% of male employees 
reported overtime, versus 14% of 
their female counterparts. Not 
only did men predominate among 
overtimers, but their overtime 
hours also tended to be longer 
than those of women: 9.9 hours, 
on average, compared with 8.1 
(Tables 1 and 2). 


@ Men were significantly more 
likely than women to be paid for 
their extra hours. About half of 
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Table 1 
Characteristics of employees working overtime 
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Overtime workers 


With all 


All hours 


employees paid 


Total 


Sex 
Men 
Women 


Age 

15 to 24 

25 to 54 
25 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 

55 and over 


Family status 
All families 
Husband-wife families 
With children * 
Some preschoolers ** 
No preschoolers 
Without children 
Lone-parent families 
Other families * 
Unattached individuals 


000 


With all 
hours 
unpaid 


With both 
paid and 
unpaid hours 


1,005 


EEE 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-September 1997 averages 
Note: The “all employees” column also includes those who worked all or part of the reference week but did not work overtime, as 
well as those who were absent all week. 


* 


Under 25 years and living at home. 
*" Under 6 years. 
t For example, two siblings living together. 


the 1.2 million men with overtime 
were remunerated, compared with 
one in three of the 730,000 women 
(Chart A). 


Unpaid overtime increases 
with age 


Survey results show variations by age 
in the prevalence and amount of over- 
time reported. Many employed youths 
are still in school and have relatively 
little opportunity to engage in over- 
time; furthermore, youths with limited 
job attachment (that is, in temporary 
or part-time positions) may be less 
inclined to volunteer labour. At the 
other end of the age spectrum, some 
workers may choose to work shorter 


hours as they ease into retirement, 
while others may not be able to work 
extra hours because of ill health. Also, 
by the time workers are ready to with- 
draw from the labour market, costly 
family responsibilities have usually 
declined. 


M@ The bulk of overtimers (62%) 
were aged 25 to 44. Both young 
and older workers were under- 
represented; for example, youths 
aged 15 to 24 and employees aged 
55 and over combined accounted 
for 24% of all paid workers but 
only 16% of overtimers. 


™@ Among those reporting overtime 
hours, 15 to 24 year-olds were, 
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by far, the most likely to receive 
pay (70% of them did). The pro- 
portion dropped sharply to 47% 
among 25 to 34 year-olds, and 
36% among 45 to 54 year-olds. It 
then rose slightly among those 
aged 55 and over (41%). 


The average number of paid over- 
time hours fluctuated mildly 
across age groups: from 8.5 
among 35 to 44 year-olds to 9.0 
among those aged 25 to 34. In 
contrast, the amount of unpaid 
overtime rose with age: from 8.1 
hours for youths to 10.6 hours 
for those aged 55 and over 
(Table 2). 
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Chart A 
Women are less likely to be paid for extra labour. 


HB Allhours paid [J Some hours paid [4 All hours unpaid 


2% 


1,182,000 men 730,000 women 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-September 1997 averages 


Table 2 
Average weekly overtime hours by selected employee 
characteristics 


Overtime workers 


With all 
hours 
paid 


With all 
hours 
unpaid 


Total 


Sex 
Men 
Women 


Age 

15 to 24 

25 to 54 
25 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 

55 and over 


2 Oe Ee 
ORMOND 


Family status 
All families 
Husband-wife families 
With children * 
Some preschoolers ** 
No preschoolers 
Without children 
Lone-parent families 
Other families * 
Unattached individuals 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-September 1997 averages 


* 


Under 25 years and living at home. 
** Under 6 years. 
' For example, two siblings living together. 


With both 
paid and 


unpaid hours 


Overtimers’ are less likely to 
be from lone-parent families 


There is a supply side (employee- 
driven) as well as a demand side 
(employer-driven) to overtime. When 
overtime is required to meet a deadline 
or a surge in demand for goods or 
services, the request for extra hours is 
generally initiated by the employer, 
particularly in the case of paid over- 
time. In contrast, the willingness of an 
employee to work overtime is, to a 
large degree, affected by personal 
and family circumstances, such as 
time availability (particularly for lone 
parents) and the worker’s economic 
situation. The following observa- 
tions show how the prevalence of 
overtime differs by family composi- 
tion. 


@ In 1997, almost three-quarters of 
those who worked overtime lived 
in husband-wife families (with or 
without children), reflecting their 
proportion in the pool of all paid 
workers. Overtimers in these fami- 
lies tended to report slightly 
longer hours than those found in 
other family groupings, including 
unattached individuals. 


@ Nearly one in five employees liv- 
ing in husband-wife families with 
preschoolers worked extra hours. 
Paid overtimers in these families 
toiled an average 9.1 overtime 
hours weekly, while their unpaid 
counterparts volunteered 9.7. 


@ Unattached individuals were more 
likely to report overtime than 
workers living in families (21% 
versus 16%). Although the unat- 
tached include never-married sin- 
gles, who exhibit relatively low 
overtime rates, this group also 
includes widowed, separated or 
divorced individuals who are not 
living with other family members. 


@ Only 13% of workers from lone- 
parent families worked overtime 
and those who did worked fewer 
hours (either 7.9 paid or 8.2 
unpaid hours, on average) than 
their counterparts in other family 
situations. 
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Chart B 


Unpaid overtime is more prevalent among university graduates. 


a ED EE SDL IE DT SII 


Grades 0 to 8 


Some high school 


High school graduation 


Some postsecondary 


Postsecondary certificate or diploma 


University degree 


HE All hours paid 
[] Some hours paid 


All hours unpaid 


10 20 


% of employees reporting overtime 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-September 1997 averages 


University graduates are 
seldom paid for extra labour 


A strong relationship exists between 
an employee’s educational attainment 
and his or her opportunity or 
inclination to work overtime, perhaps 
because education is, in turn, closely 
associated with occupation. Further- 
more, among overtimers, sharp 


distinctions based on the education- 
job connection exist between paid and 
unpaid overtime. This section exam- 
ines the issue of overtime in terms of 
education only. 


™ The propensity to work overtime 
rises with an employee’s educa- 
tional attainment. For example, 9% 
of workers with a primary school 


LL IL SI) 


Table 3 


Working overtime in today’s labour market 


education reported overtime 
hours, while 13% of those with a 
high school diploma did so (Chart 
B). Over one in four paid workers 
with a university degree reported 
extra hours, a significantly greater 
proportion than those with a 
postsecondary certificate or 
diploma (27% versus 17%). 


™ The positive’ relationship 
between educational attainment 
and overtime was traced to 
unpaid labour. Indeed, unpaid 
overtime rates ranged from 1% of 
paid workers with a primary 
school education to 22% of those 
with university credentials. 


M@ The average weekly number of 
overtime hours worked was great- 
est among university graduates 
(10.4), followed by overtimers 
with a primary school education 
(9.2). 


™ Overtime workers with less for- 
mal education were almost always 
paid for their excess hours: for 
example, 86% of overtimers with 
primary school received pay for 
all hours, compared with half of 
those with a postsecondary cer- 
tificate or diploma. In contrast, 
university degree holders were 
rarely paid for overtime labour 
(only 16% were paid for all extra 
hours). 


Teaching leads overtime- 
prone occupations 


Distribution of overtime workers by extra weekly hours worked 


em RS PT SS SE SESS AE OL I 


Although overtimers are found in all 
Overtime workers 


fields of work, they tend to be concen- 
trated in management and certain pro- 
fessions — jobs often requiring higher 
educational credentials. In other oc- 
cupations, overtimers are relatively 
few in number, but they account for a 
high proportion of employment. Em- 
ployees most likely to put in overtime 
are often among the least likely to re- 
ceive payment for their efforts, how- 
ever, unless they happen to be 
employed in a blue-collar occupation. 


With all 
hours 
paid 


With all 
hours 
unpaid 


With both 
paid and 
unpaid hours 


Extra weekly 
hours worked 


Total 


0.1 to 1 
AP etOLo 
5:1 to 10 
10.1 to 15 
15.1 to 20 
20.1 to 25 
25.1 to 30 
Over 30 


1,005 


— 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-September 1997 averages 
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@ Half of all persons reporting over- 
time were in professional (25%) 
or managerial and administrative 
(24%) occupations. An additional 
15% worked in processing, 
machining or product fabricating, 
and 11% were in clerical jobs 
(Table 4). 


@ Of all occupations examined, 
teaching was the most likely to 
entail extra hours (over 28% of 
teachers worked overtime 
between January and September 
1997): furthermore, these hours 
were rarely paid for (95% of 
teachers were not paid for any 
overtime). 


@ A high proportion of managers 
and administrators also worked 
excess hours (28% of paid work- 
ers), followed by professionals in 
the natural sciences, engineering 
and mathematics (27%). The vast 
majority (84%) of managers and 
administrators were not paid for 
any of their overtime, nor were 
most professionals (73%). 


M The prevalence of overtime was 
also well above average in the 
following occupations: mining 
(23% of employees worked over- 
time), machining (23%), religion 
(21%), and social sciences® (20%). 


Overtime was usually financially 
rewarded in the first two occupa- 
tional groups (in 86% and 94% 
of cases, respectively); in con- 
trast, overtimers in religious and 
social science occupations 
habitually worked excess hours 
free of charge (93% and 79%). 


@ Workers in service occupations,’ 


farming, clerical jobs or vocations 
related to medicine and health 
(excluding psychologists and 
social workers, who are classified 
elsewhere) were the least likely to 
work overtime. 


Table 4 
Average weekly overtime hours by occupation 


All occupations 


Managerial and administrative 
Professional 
Natural sciences, engineering 
and mathematics 
Social sciences 
Religion 
Teaching 
Medicine and health 
Artistic, literary and recreational 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Primary occupations * 
Farming 
Forestry and logging 
Mining 
Processing, machining and 
product fabricating 
Processing 
Machining 
Product fabricating 
Construction 
Transport equipment operating 
Material handling and other crafts 
Material handling 
Other crafts ** 


All Average 
employees 


000 
11,414 


146 


All All hours 
overtimers paid 


Average 


Number Number hours 
000 


1,912 


000 
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© 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-September 1997 averages 
Note: The “all employees” column also includes those who worked all or part of the reference week but did not work overtime, as 
well as those who were absent all week. 


* 


Also includes fishing and trapping. 


** Printing and equipment operating (not classified elsewhere). 
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All hours 
unpaid 


Both paid 
and unpaid 


Average 
hours 


Average 


Number Number hours 
7000 


1,005 
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@ Overtimers in machining occupa- 
tions were the most likely to 
receive pay for extra hours (47,000 
workers, accounting for 94% of 
this occupation’s overtimers), fol- 
lowed by material handling 
(42,000 or 92%), construction 
(66,000 or 86%), product fabricat- 
ing (155,000 or 86%), mining 
(11,000 or 86%) and processing 
(44,000 or 85%). 


™ Paid overtime hours were long- 
est in the mining occupations 
(16.1 hours weekly, on average), 
followed by teaching (12.6 hours), 
forestry and logging (10.9), con- 
struction (10.7) and farming 
(10.1). 


@ Unpaid hours reached their maxi- 
mum in religious occupations, 
where overtimers averaged 14.5 
hours each week without pay. 
Unpaid overtimers in mining 
occupations volunteered an extra 
13.3 hours weekly, closely 
followed by teaching staff (11.7 
hours) and transport equipment 
operating workers (10.8 hours). 


Most work in services or 
manufacturing industries 


Given that 55% of all paid workers (6.3 
million) were employed in either the 
community, business and personal 
service industries (CBPS) or in manu- 
facturing, it is not surprising that 57% 
of overtimers (1.1 million) were also 
found in these industries. The CBPS 
industries cover a wide scope of 
activities, ranging from the food and 
beverage service industries — 
characterized by low-paying, part- 
time jobs with limited benefits — to 
educational and business services, 
which employ many well-paid profes- 
sionals. When evaluating employ- 
ment data by industry, it is important 
to remember that certain occupations 
are found in all industries, albeit in dif- 
ferent proportions. For example, the 
motor vehicle manufacturing industry 
engages accountants, lawyers, clean- 
ers and cafeteria staff, as well as auto 
assemblers, test drivers and engi- 
neers. 
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Within the CBPS industry group- 
ing, educational services 
accounted for over one in three 
employees reporting overtime. 
An additional 40% worked in busi- 
ness services or hospitals and 
related services'° (Table 5). Over- 
time in business services was 
concentrated in architectural, en- 
gineering and other scientific and 
technical services, computer serv- 
ices, accounting and bookkeep- 
ing services, and offices of 
lawyers and notaries. 


Within manufacturing, one in five 
overtimers was found in the 
transportation equipment indus- 
tries (mainly motor vehicles, 
motor vehicle parts and accesso- 
ries, and aircraft and aircraft 
parts). Over one in five manufac- 
turing overtimers laboured in one 
of the following industries: com- 
munication and other electronic 
equipment; other machinery and 
equipment (for example, con- 
struction, mining and sawmill 
machinery); commercial printing; 
pulp and paper; primary steel; and 
sawmill, planing mill and shingle 
mill products." 


Apart from exploring which indus- 
tries account for most overtimers, 
it is useful to examine the preva- 
lence of overtime within indus- 
tries. Educational services were 
overrepresented among employ- 
ees working overtime: this indus- 
try accounted for 12% of 
overtimers in all industries but 
only 8% of paid workers. Indeed, 
in 1997, one in four employees in 
educational services reported 
overtime; for most of them, this 
work was unpaid (out of 225,000 
working overtime, 207,000 were 
unpaid)." 


The incidence of overtime was 
also high (about one in four em- 
ployees) in the communication 
industries!? (mostly unpaid); con- 
sumer durables manufacturing 
(mostly paid); and mining (mostly 
paid). Over one in five employ- 
ees in business services, the fed- 
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eral government, and wholesale 
trade also worked extra hours 
(mostly unpaid). 


@ Within consumer durables, over- 
time rates were particularly high 
in motor vehicle manufacturing 
(33% of employees); ready-mix 
concrete (32%); hardware, tool 
and cutlery manufacturing (32%); 
aircraft and aircraft parts (31%); 
office furniture (30%); and motor 
vehicle parts and accessories 
(27%). 


™@ In some industries, a scarcity of 
overtime pay may be associated 
with a low rate of unionization: 
only 8% of employees in business 
services and 11% of paid work- 
ers in wholesale trade were 
unionized or covered by a collec- 
tive agreement — rates well below 
the all-industry average of 34%. 
In other industries, however, the 
lack of overtime pay may be due, 
in part, to the fact that many of 
the jobs are held by profession- 
als and managers who are 
expected to put in extra hours 
without compensation. For exam- 
ple, 73% of federal government 
employees and 47% of paid work- 
ers in the communication indus- 
tries were unionized or covered 
by an agreement, yet overtime 
was usually unpaid. 


™ Paid overtime hours were high- 
est in mining, at 14.5 extra hours 
weekly, followed by construction 
(11.0 extra hours), logging and 
forestry (10.8), agriculture (10.3) 
and the federal government 
(10.1). 


™ Overtimers employed in religious 
organizations worked the great- 
est number of unpaid hours (12.9 
per week), followed by those in 
educational services (11.3 hours). 


Being an hourly rated 
employee makes a difference 


In 1997, 61% of all paid workers (6.9 
million employees, on average) were 
hourly rated (that is, paid by the hour). 
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Table 5 
Average weekly overtime hours by industry 


All All hours All hours Both paid 
overtimers paid unpaid and unpaid 


All Average Average Average Average 
employees Number hours Number hours Number hours Number hours 


"000 000 "000 "000 
All industries 11,414 1,912 


Goods-producing 


Agriculture 
Other primary industries * 
Logging and forestry 
Mining 
Manufacturing 
Durables ** 
Transportation equipment 
Non-durables *** 
Construction 
Other utilities 
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Service-producing 


Transportation and communication 
Transportation and storage 
Communication 
Postal and courier services 

Trade 
Wholesale 
Retail 

Finance, insurance and real estate 

Community, business and 
personal services 
Educational services 
Hospitals and related services 
Offices of health practitioners 
Religious organizations 
Amusement and recreation 
Business services 
Personal services ¢ 
Miscellaneous services tt 

Public administration ttt 
Federal government 
Provincial government 
Local government 283 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-September 1997 averages 
Note: The “all employees” column also includes those who worked all or part of the reference week but did not work overtime, as 
well as those who were absent all week. 

Also includes fishing and hunting. 
Wood and furniture industries, primary metal industries, fabricated metal products, machinery, transportation equipment, 
electrical and electronic products, and non-metallic mineral products. 
Food and beverage manufacturing, rubber and plastic products, textiles, paper, printing and publishing, and petroleum and 
chemical products. 
Accommodation, food and beverage services, and personal and household services. 
Membership organizations (excluding religious organizations) and other industries, such as leasing services, and photographic 
and travel services. 
Also includes diplomatic service and international organizations. 


Among overtimers, however, only overtime is broken down into its paid overtime were hourly rated 
47% were hourly rated; but this glo- and unpaid components. employees. In marked contrast, 
bal observation hides very different only 19% of 1.0 million unpaid 


kof 3 
patterns, which are observed when Molgene wastinalout, (layer me overtimers were paid by the hour. 


860,000 workers reporting paid 
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Chart C 
Unionized workers are much more apt to be paid for extra hours. 


Manufacturing 
Construction 
Primary industries * 


Trade 


Transportation, communication 
and other utilities 


Public administration 


Finance, insurance 

and real estate 
Community, business and 
personal services 
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Unionized or covered by a 
collective agreement 


Non-unionized 


% of overtimers paid for all extra hours 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-September 1997 averages 
* Agriculture, logging, forestry, fishing, hunting and mining. 


@ Half of hourly rated employees 
reporting paid overtime were 
found among the following occu- 
pational groups: product fabricat- 
ing (20%), clerical (12%), service 
(10%) and construction (9%). 


@ Non-hourly rated employees with 
unpaid overtime were concen- 
trated in management or adminis- 
trative occupations (43%) and 
teaching (19%). 


@ Three-quarters of hourly rated 
employees with paid overtime 
were working in one of the fol- 
lowing industries: manufacturing 
(such as transportation equip- 
ment, food, fabricated metal 
products, and wood industries), 
wholesale or retail trade, 
construction, hospitals, personal 
services, or transportation and 
storage. 


M@ Non-hourly rated unpaid over- 
timers were more highly 
concentrated in the service- 


producing industries. Almost two 
in three were in educational ser- 
vices; wholesale or retail trade; 
finance, insurance or real estate; 
business services; or public 
administration. 


Other job characteristics also 
come into play 


In addition to occupation and indus- 
try, overtime activity is affected by a 
number of other interrelated job char- 
acteristics, such as full- or part-time 
status, unionization, job permanency, 
establishment size, usual hours and 
earnings. For example, full-time work- 
ers exhibit much higher overtime rates 
than part-timers, who are more likely 
to have irregular schedules 
(Siroonian, 1993), and thus more lim- 
ited opportunities for overtime. 


@ In 1997, only 8% of part-time staff 
put in excess hours, compared 
with 19% of their full-time coun- 
terparts; nevertheless, when part- 
timers did work overtime, they 


were more likely to be paid for it 
(52% received pay versus 44% of 
full-timers). 


@ Although the average usual 
weekly hours of part-time work- 
ers were much shorter than those 
of full-timers (17 hours versus 40), 
overtime hours were similar. 
When fully compensated, part- 
timers logged 8.7 hours of over- 
time and full-timers, 8.8. The 
corresponding estimates among 
those whose work was performed 
free of charge were 8.5 and 9.5 
extra hours. 


@ Just under 3.9 million paid work- 
ers (34%) were unionized or cov- 
ered by a collective agreement. 
The presence or absence of such 
an agreement did not appear to 
greatly affect the incidence of 
overtime work: 18% of paid work- 
ers who were unionized or cov- 
ered by a collective agreement 
reported overtime, compared with 
16% of those who were not. 
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HM However, those who were union- 
ized, or at least covered by an 
“agreement, were generally more 
likely to be paid for overtime than 
their non-unionized counterparts 
(53% versus 41%). In some indus- 
tries, this gap was considerable; 
for example, 94% of unionized 
overtimers in manufacturing and 
74% of those in transportation, 
communication and other utilities 
received pay for all of their 
hours, compared with only 53% 
and 37% of non-unionized em- 
ployees in these industries 
(Chart C). 


@ The community, business and 
personal service industries 
(CBPS) proved a notable excep- 
tion to this pattern: only 22% of 
unionized overtimers were paid, 
in contrast to 34% of those non- 
unionized. This reversal was 
traced to the educational services 
component of the category, in 
which only 6% of unionized 
employees were paid for all of 
their overtime (this industry 
accounted for almost two-thirds 
of all unionized overtimers in 
CBPS). 


@ Other component CBPS indus- 
tries followed the expected pat- 
tern: 61% of unionized employees 
in business services were 
awarded overtime pay, compared 
with only 32% of those non- 
unionized; in hospitals and 
related services, the correspond- 
ing proportions were 53% and 
25%, and in personal services, 
74% and 53%. 


@ Unionization did not appear to 
have much effect on overtime 
hours worked at the all-industry 
level. Paid overtimers logged in 
8.7 extra hours weekly, on aver- 
age, when they were unionized, 
and 8.8 when they were not; un- 
paid overtimers tended to put in 
marginally longer hours when 
they were unionized than when 
they were not (9.7 versus 9.4). 


In an economic climate of 
downsizing and globalization, job 
security has become an important 
issue. To shed light on this topic, the 
redesigned LFS _ distinguishes 
between permanent and non-perma- 
nent jobs (for example, seasonal, con- 
tract, term or casual jobs). Survey 
results show almost 9 in 10 employees 
in permanent positions. They also in- 
dicate that the prevalence and extent 
of overtime are moderately associated 
with job permanency. 


B@ Only 12% of those employed on 
a temporary or casual basis re- 
ported overtime, compared with 
17% of those in permanent jobs. 
Workers in non-permanent jobs 
were somewhat more likely to be 
paid for extra hours, however 
(55%, versus 44%). 


m@ When paid, employees in non- 
permanent jobs tended to report 
longer periods of overtime than 
staff in permanent situations (10.1 
hours weekly, on average, com- 
pared with 8.6). On the other 
hand, when all hours went un- 
paid, employees in permanent 


jobs were likely to put in slightly 
more time (9.5 hours versus 9.1). 


Numerous studies have shown 
establishment size (that is, the number 
of employees at the location of 
employment) to be closely associated 
with other job characteristics, includ- 
ing pay, benefits, job security and 
training opportunities (Crompton, 
1992; Morissette, 1991). LFS data 
also show a positive relationship 
between overtime rates and establish- 
ment size. 


M@ For example, in 1997, 13% of 
employees working at sites with 
fewer than 20 workers reported 
overtime. In comparison, 21% of 
those employed in establishments 


with over 500 employees made 
this claim (Chart D). 


M@ Overtime pay was only loosely 
linked with establishment size, 
however: 43% of overtimers in 
establishments housing up to 99 
workers were paid for extra hours, 
compared with 48% of those in 
establishments with 100 or more 
staff. 


Chart D 


Employees in small establishments are less likely to work 


overtime. 


Number of employees at work location 


Under 20 


20 to 99 


100 to 500 


Over 500 


10 


HE All hours paid 
[_] Some hours paid 
All hours unpaid 


Us 


% of employees reporting overtime 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-September 1997 averages 
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Table 6 
Average weekly earnings* (excluding overtime) in selected industries and occupations 
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Overtime workers 


With all 
All hours 


employees paid 


Total 


Full-time workers t 
Part-time workers 


Selected industries 


Agriculture 

Mining 

Manufacturing durables 
Transportation equipment 

Construction 

Communication 

Wholesale trade 

Educational services 

Hospitals and related services 

Religious organizations 

Business services 

Federal government 


Selected occupations 


Managerial and administrative 
Professional 
Natural sciences, engineering 
and mathematics 
Social sciences 
Religion 
Teaching 
Mining 
Processing, machining and 
product fabricating 
Machining 
Transport equipment operating 


610 


653 
218 


413 
812 
694 
767 
710 
197 
569 
570 
569 
403 
624 
737 


701 
702 


826 
592 
566 
810 
662 


689 
584 639 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-September 1997 averages 
Note: The “all employees” column also includes those who were absent during the entire reference week. 


* 


hours was used in the calculation). 


With all 
hours 
unpaid 


With both 
paid and 
unpaid hours 


Non- 
overtime 
workers 


1,000 


986 
856 


1,007 
800 
650 
843 
874 


742 
688 
647 


Refers to usual weekly earnings from the main job (that is, if the employee had two or more jobs, the one involving the most 


** Employees who worked all or part of the reference week but did not report any overtime. 
t Usually working at least 30 hours weekly in the main job. 


@ Paid overtimers employed by firms 
with up to 500 employees worked 
about 8.7 extra hours weekly, 
while those in establishments 
housing over 500 workers 
reported a bit more overtime (9.2 
hours). When all hours went 
unpaid, the average amount of 
overtime did not appear to be re- 
lated to firm size, although it 
peaked among the largest firms 
(9.9 hours in establishments with 
more than 500 workers). 


Since working overtime depends, 
in part, on an employee’s availability, 
workers with shorter usual hours 
might be thought more likely to log 
that extra time. In fact, survey data do 
not support this assumption at the 
global level, although these patterns 
may exist in some industries or occu- 
pations. 


@ Full-time workers were more than 
twice as likely as part-time work- 
ers to report overtime (19% ver- 
sus 8%). 
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™@ Overtimers’ usual hours in full- 
time jobs (excluding overtime) 
were not appreciably different 
from non-overtime workers’ (39.6 
weekly, on average, compared 
with 39.9). However, the usual 
hours of part-timers who reported 
overtime tended to exceed those 
of part-timers who did not (18.8 
versus 16.8). 


mM Weekly earnings (excluding over- 
time earnings) were greater, on 
average, among overtimers; 
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Table 7 
Distribution of employees by overtime status and census metropolitan area (CMA) 


Overtime workers 


With all With all Non 
All hours hours overtime 
employees paid unpaid workers ** 


000 
Canada 11,414 


All CMAs 
St. John’s 
Halifax 
Saint John 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére 
Québec 
Trois-Riviéres 
Sherbrooke 
Montréal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Sudbury 
Oshawa 
Toronto 
Hamilton 
St. Catharines-Niagara 
London 
Windsor 
Kitchener-Waterloo 
Thunder Bay 
Winnipeg 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 
Victoria 

Non-CMAs t 


— 


a ny ae 
~mODON$-cdDOeNAAeA AN 


DADODONWDANUWDDOADONANAONNONDON OW 


ODDDDADWDOAODWDDDDON OOD O 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-September 1997 averages 

* Includes overtime workers reporting both paid and unpaid hours. 

** Employees who worked all or part of the reference week but did not report any overtime. 
t Includes smaller urban centres and rural areas. 


furthermore, they were signifi- 1997, that is, a person holding more @ Single jobholders were not sig- 
cantly higher among those whose than one job at the same time. About nificantly more likely to work over- 
extra hours went unpaid: $840 two-thirds of all multiple jobholders time than multiple jobholders: 
versus $530 for non-overtime were employed full time in their main 17% of the former reported over- 
workers (Table 6). This disparity job. Given the added burdens imposed time, compared with 16% of the 
likely reflects the fact that unpaid by multiple jobs, was the typical mul- latter. 


overtime is more common among tiple jobholder able to devote any time 
full-time workers and employees to overtime in his or her primary job? 
in managerial, administrative and 


= Among those who did work extra 
hours, single jobholders were 


PeE acral orem onee hich @ The concentration of multiple somewhat more apt to be 
pi ee ea ted ae han aes iH jobholders among overtimers was remunerated than their multiple 
Boerve similar to that among paid work- jobholding counterparts (45% 
7 . ers in general. Out of 1.9 million versus 40%). 
Multip le jo bholders also work employees reporting overtime in = Overt; Tn a sf 
Overuine 1997, 91,000 (4.8%) were multiple NEMIMET Sea} 10 PD By OAS, JO 


(ennat ee tended to work longer usual 


One in 20 paid workers covered in this hours (38.0, on average) than did 


report was a multiple jobholder in 
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Chart E 
Overtime is somewhat more prevalent in the western provinces. 


10 


Hi All hours paid 
[J] Some hours paid 
All hours unpaid 


15 


% of employees reporting overtime 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-September 1997 averages 


multiple jobholders in their main 
job (34.7). Single jobholders also 
put in more extra time at work, 
whether it was paid for (8.8 hours 
versus 8.5) or volunteered (9.5 
and 8.0 hours, respectively). 


M@ Overtimers with only one job 
tended to be better paid than 
those working at two or more 
jobs ($739 weekly, compared 
with $635 in a typical multiple 
jobholder’s main job). 


Overtime is somewhat more 
prevalent in western Canada 


Although overtime rates vary by 
province, they tend to be highest 
west of Ontario. Rates in census met- 
ropolitan areas'> (CMAs) deviate to 
an even greater extent. These dispari- 
ties may, to some degree, reflect dif- 
ferent concentrations of industrial 
activity. Most of the observations in 
this section focus on CMAs, since 
together they accounted for almost 
7 in 10 overtime hours in 1997 (12.2 
million hours). 


M@ Overtime rates ranged from a low 
of 13% in Prince Edward Island 


to a high of 21% in Alberta (Chart 
E). Although the proportion of 
employees reporting overtime 
was below the national average 
in all of the Atlantic provinces 
except Nova Scotia, many people 
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in this region are self-employed 
in primary occupations and work 
long hours.’ 


Next to residents of Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundlanders and 
Quebecers were the least likely to 
put in overtime. A closer look by 
CMA reveals low overtime rates 
in Chicoutimi-Jonquiére, Trois- 
Rivieres and Sherbrooke (Table 
7). Nevertheless, overtimers in 
Quebec were the most likely to 
receive pay for their extra hours: 
51% did compared with only 39% 
of overtimers in Newfoundland. 


Relatively high proportions of 
overtimers were found in Calgary, 
as well as in Kitchener-Waterloo, 
Ottawa-Hull,'’ Saskatoon, Edmon- 
ton, Windsor, Victoria, Winnipeg 
and Hamilton (where 20% to 22% 
of employees worked overtime). 


Paid overtime hours were 
longest in Windsor (10.1 hours 
weekly, on average), Edmonton 
(10.0) and Halifax (9.7), and 
shortest in Victoria (6.3) and 
Vancouver (7.1). 


Chart F 


The March and summer breaks account for the steep dips in 


overtime among teachers. 


% of employees reporting overtime 


40 


35 Teaching 


30 | 
20 


15 = 


“ we 
anal 


Religion 


September 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-September 1997 
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hours, and peaked two months 
later, at over 20 million hours 
(Table 8). 


Table 8 
Monthly counts of overtime workers and their aggregate 


weekly overtime hours ™ At an all-industry level, the 


monthly overtime rate was stable 
between January and June, rang- 
ing from 16.8% to 17.7%. It 
dropped several points in July 


With all With all 
hours hours 
paid unpaid 


With both 
paid and Overtime 
unpaid hours rate 


Overtime workers 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 


January-to-September 
average 


Overtime hours 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 


January-to-September 
average 


000 


598 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-September 1997 


* 


@ In contrast, as many as 12.4 
hours of unpaid overtime were 
worked weekly, on average, by 
overtimers in St. John’s, 10.8 by 
those living in Hamilton and 
Sudbury, and 10.5 by those 
in London. Overtimers from 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére and Victo- 
ria put in less free time (7.9 and 
8.2 hours, respectively). 


Monthly fluctuations are 
evident in some sectors 


Some industries, such as agriculture, 
construction and educational serv- 
ices, are highly seasonal, while others 
operate on an even keel year-round. 


The proportion of paid workers reporting paid or unpaid overtime. 


Also, certain times are favoured for 
vacations, including the summer 
months and March break. Given that 
the demand by employers for paid 
overtime is likely governed by factors 
other than the supply by employees 
of unpaid overtime, to what extent do 
LFS data on overtime appear to exhibit 
seasonal or other fluctuations? 


@ The number of workers reporting 
overtime in 1997 ranged from a 
low of 1.7 million in July to a high 
of 2.2 million in September (the 
most recent figure available at the 
time of the study). Similarly, over- 
time work reached its low point 
in July, at just under 15 million 


and August, then rebounded to 
18.6% in September. 


@ The number of unpaid overtimers 
(as well as their combined over- 
time hours) exhibited more vola- 
tility than that of their paid 
counterparts. Nevertheless, the 
general tendency over the nine 
months studied was for the 
total amount of paid and, to a 
lesser extent, unpaid overtime to 
rise slowly. 


@ Occupational data showed a 
sharp dip in the March and sum- 
mer overtime rates of teaching 
staff, reflecting annual school 
breaks. In addition, monthly fluc- 
tuations were observed in reli- 
gious and machining occupations 
(Chart F), forestry and logging, 
and the social sciences. 


@ Overtime rates also vacillated no- 
ticeably in certain industries. The 
prevalence of overtime in educa- 
tional services dipped sharply in 
March, July and August. Other 
industries affected by seasonal or 
other influences were religious 
organizations, other utilities, and 
local government. 


@ The total number of paid over- 
time hours rose from 6.5 million 
in January 1997 to 8.7 million in 
September (Table 8), while un- 
paid overtime fluctuated between 
6.9 million hours (July) and 11.1 
million (September). 


Summary 


Almost 2 million employees work 
about 17.6 million hours of overtime 
each week. Over half of all overtime 
hours are provided free of charge. 
Men are more likely than women to 
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put in added hours, and the bulk of 
overtimers are 25-to-44 year-olds. 
Nevertheless, the most important per- 
sonal characteristic associated with 
overtime work appears to be educa- 
tional attainment. Indeed, over one in 
four employed university graduates 
logs extra labour each week — most of 
it unpaid. 


Occupation (which, in turn, is 
closely linked to educational attain- 
ment) is also strongly associated with 
overtime; furthermore, it frequently 
determines whether overtime is com- 
pensated. Although extra hours are 
found in every occupation (and 
industry), they are more numerous or 
prevalent in some sectors than others 
(in management and teaching occupa- 
tions, for example). The prevalence of 
overtime is also sensitive to seasonal 
factors, specific calendar year events 
and other occurrences (for example, 
work stoppages). Other job character- 
istics affecting the likelihood of 
putting in extra hours (or being paid 
for them) include unionization, estab- 
lishment size, job permanency and 
earnings. 


The analysis in this article offers a 
simple overview of a complex topic. 
Multivariate data analysis is recom- 
mended for dealing with the intricate 
interrelationships among the many 
variables examined, as well as those 
not covered by this study (such as 
unemployment rates and fringe ben- 
efits). Furthermore, despite being a 
rich data source, the Labour Force 
Survey itself cannot provide all the 
information necessary for a complete 
analysis on this topic (for example, 
the reasons for working overtime). 
Nevertheless, the highlights pre- 
sented here provide a useful starting 
point for more sophisticated analyses. 


O 


#@ Notes 


1 There are many ways to define and 
measure underemployment. For example, 
the Labour Force Survey considers part- 
time workers who have recently and 
unsuccessfully sought full-time employ- 


ment to be underemployed. Based on this 
definition, an average 248,000 part-time 
employees (accounting for 12% of all 
part-timers) were underemployed in 1997. 


2 For each employee, employers must 
pay payroll taxes; these include Employ- 
ment Insurance premiums, Canada or Que- 
bec Pension Plan contributions, Workers’ 
Compensation premiums and, in some 
provinces, health and postsecondary edu- 
cation taxes (Lin, Picot and Beach, 1996). 
Many employers also incur added costs 
related to fringe benefits and overhead 
(for example, training and office furni- 
ture). 


3 In an earlier study (Statistics Canada, 
1997), employees absent throughout the 
LFS reference week were excluded from 
the population of paid workers on which 
overtime rates were based. Furthermore, 
paid workers reporting paid as well as 
unpaid overtime were included in both paid 
and unpaid overtime rates; as a result, the 
sum of the rates in the earlier study 
exceeds the percentage of employees per- 
forming any kind of overtime by the 
proportion reporting both types of over- 
time. 


4 Prior to January 1997, usual hours 
derived from the LFS referred to the 
number of hours usually worked in a 
typical week, including paid and unpaid 
overtime. 


5 Prior to January 1997, the combined 
hours worked at all jobs were taken into 
account. 


6 Compensation can be awarded in many 
ways, including time off. In this article, all 
forms of compensation are included in the 
notion of paid (or unpaid) overtime. 


7 This section is based on the family 
status of the paid worker reporting over- 
time. The categories examined are the 
following: husband-wife families (with and 
without children), lone-parent families, 
other families, and unattached individuals. 
The overtimer may or may not be a family 
head (for example, the overtimer could be 
a teenager living in a family headed by an 
unemployed single parent). 


8 This category consists of economists, 
sociologists, psychologists, social work- 
ers, judges, lawyers, librarians, and related 
occupations. 


9 These occupations include protective 
services, food and beverage preparation, 
lodging and other accommodation, per- 
sonal services, apparel and furnishings (for 
example, laundering), and other services 
(for example, janitors and labourers). 
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10 Related services include nursing homes, 
homes for persons with mental or physical 
disabilities, sheltered workshops, crisis in- 
tervention and other services. 


11 All of these — except for commercial 
printing and pulp and paper — are durable 
goods industries. 


12 Although not all employees in educa- 
tional services are teachers — and not all 
teachers are employed in educational serv- 
ices — this industry accounts for most 
teaching professionals. 


13 These industries include radio and 
television broadcasting, cable television 
and telecommunication carriers (such as 
telephone services). 


14 This section deals only with multiple 
jobholders who were paid workers in their 
main job (see Data source, notes and 
definitions). 


15 A census metropolitan area is an 
urbanized core with a total population of 
at least 100,000, together with its main 
labour market area (determined by com- 
muting patterns). 


16 The self-employed are excluded from 
this report (see Data source, notes and 
definitions). 


17 In the Ontario portion of this CMA, 
24% of paid workers reported overtime; of 
these, almost three-quarters were not paid 
for their extra time. Many people who 
live in this area are professionals 
employed by the federal government, 
local universities and colleges, and high- 
tech industries. 
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The redistribution of 


overtime hours 


Diane Galarneau 


Cee unemployment rate has 
climbed steadily over the past 20 
years. Stalling during periods of eco- 
nomic growth, it has resumed its climb 
during slowdowns, each time a few 
points ahead of the previous cycle. 


At the same time, work hours have 
become increasingly polarized. 
According to the Labour Force Sur- 
vey (LFS), part-time work rose by 35% 
between 1983 and 1995, compared 
with 19% for full-time work. The 
increase in involuntary part-time 
work, which reflects growing under- 
employment, practically doubled. The 
Survey of Work Arrangements 
(SWA) of November 1995 reveals that 
28% of workers would have preferred 
more hours. Furthermore, according 
to the same source, 1.5 million Cana- 
dians regularly worked paid overtime. 


A shortage of jobs and the polari- 
zation of work hours represent consid- 
erable economic and social costs. 
Thus, whether for the sake of equity 
or simply to reduce the costs associ- 
ated with unemployment, some 
economists consider the redistribu- 
tion of work hours among a growing 
number of available workers to be a 
partial solution to the unemployment 
problem. 


With data from the 1995 SWA, this 
article considers how regular paid 
hours of overtime (see About the 
data) could be converted into full- 
time jobs (or full-time equivalents, 
FTE). These hypothetical jobs (cre- 
ated at a ratio of one hour freed to one 
hour created) are then distributed by 
province, occupation, and level of 
education. Finally, the study 
attempts to match these jobs with the 
number of unemployed by province 
and occupation; it shows that the 


Diane Galarneau is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. She 
can be reached at (613) 951-4626. 


potential for job creation remains 
hypothetical, particularly if extra 
hours are given up voluntarily.’ 


Measures for reducing work 
hours 


A number of measures for reducing 
work hours can be considered. These 
range from cutting the number of 
hours worked daily, weekly, or even 
yearly (by increasing the number of 
vacation weeks, for example), to elimi- 
nating or decreasing overtime and 
long hours, lowering the retirement 


About the data 


This article is based on data from the 
Survey of Work Arrangements (SWA)'! 
conducted in November 1995. Spon- 
sored by Human Resources Develop- 
ment Canada, the SWA was carried out 
by Statistics Canada as a supplement to 
the Labour Force Survey (LFS). In 
addition to the usual LFS variables, the 
SWA includes information on work 
hours (usual and actual, paid or unpaid, 
and paid or unpaid overtime), work 
schedules (regular day, night, shift work 
and so on), and working conditions 
(such as flexible time, working at home, 
job sharing, and non-salary benefits). It 
also includes a section on self- 
employment. Moreover, the SWA col- 
lects information on unpaid overtime. 
These hours have not been considered 
in this study, however, since they could 
hardly be converted to new paid jobs. 


Only the usual paid overtime 
worked by all paid workers is consid- 
ered. These hours reflect the situation 
in November 1995. If the study had been 
carried out at another time, the results 
could have been slightly different. The 
total includes only overtime worked in 
the main job. Extra hours worked in sec- 
ondary jobs by moonlighters are there- 
fore not considered. 


Overtime hours have not been 
adjusted to take into account seasons or 
statutory holidays. With usual overtime 
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age, raising the mandatory number of 
years of schooling, and lengthening 
education leave. The more wide- 
spread use of part-time work, compen- 
satory time off in the case of long 
hours (in lieu of salary compensa- 
tion), and job sharing are among the 
possibilities. 


Government regulations and indi- 
vidual or collective agreements are 
sometimes used to apply these meas- 
ures, or an effort is made to have 
workers voluntarily reduce their 
work hours. Unlike some European 


hours, however, it is possible to avoid 
some of the seasonal aspect of over- 
time. 


Job-creation potential is calculated 
in full-time equivalents (FTE). A 
total of 6.8 million hours of overtime 
were usually performed in a typical 
week in 1995. These hours have been 
divided by the average weekly working 
hours of full-time paid employees, 
namely, 40.5 hours for the November 
1995 SWA. This results in a potential 
of 169,000 FTEs. Averages other than 
the 40.5 hours could have been used and 
would have resulted in different 
potentials. For example, had the mini- 
mum number of weekly hours for full- 
time employment been used (30 hours), 
the result would have been 228,000 
jobs. Had the distribution of full- and 
part-time jobs (in November 1995) 
been considered, that is, 81% and 19%, 
respectively, as well as the average 
number of weekly work hours pertain- 
ing to these two types of employment 
(40.5 hours and 16.6 hours, respec- 
tively), the result would have been 
215,000 potential jobs. The concept of 
FTEs has the advantage of being simple. 
That said, the number of FTEs obtained 
(169,000) is not fixed since, for exam- 
ple, some could be divided among two 
or more part-time employees, which, all 
things being equal, would raise the 
number of new employees. 
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countries, the North American tradi- 
tion does not seem to favour job shar- 
ing-or the reduction of hours. Certain 
examples tend, moreover, to show 
that these measures are not very suc- 
cessful in Canada when applied on a 
voluntary basis (Huberman and 
Lacroix, 1996; Drolet and Morissette, 
1997). 


This article assesses only the 
potential for job creation through the 
conversion of paid overtime. The 
amount of the latter varies over an 
economic cycle. During a period of re- 
covery, the growth in demand for 
goods exerts upward pressure on pro- 
duction and employment. Before new 
workers are hired, production is 
boosted through recourse to over- 
time. Usually, only when the growth 
in demand seems to have held are new 
workers hired. When activity slows 
down, overtime is decreased before 
lay-offs are begun, as needed. Over- 
time also varies according to industry 
and time of year; in construction it is 
more frequent in the summer; in the 
retail industry, it increases during the 
holiday season. However, a recent 
study tends to show that exporting in- 
dustries are increasingly resorting to 
just-in-time production (Billings, 
1996), which leads them to rely more 
heavily on overtime to meet demand 
for their products. 


Computing the job-creation 
potential 


Interest in the notion of cutting work 
hours to counter unemployment de- 
pends on the economic situation. In 
periods of strong growth, a laissez- 
faire approach is usually adopted and 
the laws of the market determine the 
number of unemployed. Reducing 
work hours tends to win over follow- 
ers when, as is the case now, unem- 
ployment fails to decline in spite of 
economic recovery and more modest 
growth in the labour force. In Canada, 
as in many other countries, especially 
in Europe, several possibilities have 
been studied in this respect.’ 


But what is the potential for job 
creation through the conversion of 


paid overtime? According to the 
SWA, 1.5 million workers, that is, 14% 
of all paid workers, reported regularly 
working an average 5.6 hours of paid 
overtime weekly, for a total of 6.8 mil- 
lion hours. Assuming that this over- 
time could be converted into full-time 
equivalents (FTE) or jobs of 40.5 hours 
a week (the average number of weekly 
hours reported by full-time workers in 
November 1995), these 6.8 million 
hours of overtime could give rise to 
169,000 FTEs (see About the data). 


Assumptions 


The creation of these 169,000 jobs 
rests on several assumptions. For 
instance, the exercise assumes that 
both employers and employees would 
be in favour of eliminating overtime. 
It assumes also that all employers 
would agree to hire new workers and 
to maintain the number of hours 
worked overall. The decrease in over- 
time would lead to a proportional 
reduction in the earnings of the 
employees concerned. As well, the 
savings realized from not having to 
pay overtime would cover the exact 
costs of hiring and training, as well as 
the new workers’ lack of experience. 
No discrepancy would exist between 
the qualifications needed for these 
jobs and those of the unemployed, so 
average labour productivity would 
remain unaffected and labour costs 
unchanged. 


The job creation scheme also 
assumes that new workers would 
have the same marginal propensity to 
consume goods and services as those 
working overtime; that the drop in 
demand by overtimers would be 
entirely compensated by a rise in 
demand by new workers, with the 
result unchanged overall. 


As well, this notion assumes that 
production would not be affected by 
the elimination of paid overtime, leav- 
ing prices, as well as the level of 
exports, unchanged. 


In terms of jobs, it is assumed that 
the labour force would be fully mobile, 
so that a job announced in one prov- 
ince could be filled by any Canadian 


from another province. Furthermore, 
the announcement of new jobs would 
have no effect on labour supply and 
demand, which could modify salary 
levels. 


Distribution by occupation 
and province 


If all these assumptions held, most of 
the 169,000 potential jobs would be 
created in Ontario and Quebec, owing 
to the size of their working popu- 
lations (Table 1). However, it should 
be noted that overtime could be tem- 
porary in some sectors. This is the 
case, for example, with the construc- 
tion of the Confederation Bridge link- 
ing Prince Edward Island to the 
mainland, as well as with the building 
of the Hibernia oil platform located off 
the coast of Newfoundland. The job- 
creation potential in occupations 
called upon for such projects (as well 
as in certain professional occupa- 
tions in Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island) could disappear now 
that the bridge and platform have 
been completed. Overtime, and there- 
fore the level of FTEs, reflects activ- 
ity during the reference period 
(November 1995). This cautionary 
note applies to all occupations and all 
provinces. 


In all regions, occupations related 
to processing, machining and product 
fabricating would be responsible for 
creating the greatest proportion of 
jobs (31%). Their potential is highest 
in Ontario, where 43% of new jobs 
would fall into this category, owing 
mainly to overtime in the manufactur- 
ing of transportation equipment, agri- 
cultural machinery, metal products 
and electrical products. 


Managerial and administrative 
jobs and professional positions 
present considerable job-creation po- 
tential. They represent between 33% 
(in Quebec) and 18% (in the Atlantic 
region and Ontario) of the potential in 
the regions studied. Occupations in 
construction could give rise to a 
number of jobs, notably in British 
Columbia and in the Prairie and Atlan- 
tic provinces. 
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Table 1 
Redistribution of full-time equivalents (FTEs), by occupation and province 


Canada Nfld. 


All occupations 


Managerial/administrative 

Professional 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Primary 

Processing, machining 
and product fabricating 

Construction 

Transport equipment/ 
Material handling 


RE N.S. N.B. Que. 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 


Potential by level of 
education and province 


In general, jobs created by converting 
overtime require a fairly high level of 
education (Table 2). Assuming that 
workers who would be filling these 
new jobs need the same level of edu- 
cation as those who currently fill these 
jobs, 47% of the new jobs would re- 
quire at least a postsecondary di- 
ploma. In some provinces, such as the 
Atlantic region, the level is even 
higher: 58% of jobs thus created 
would require at least a post- 
secondary diploma. In the Prairie 
provinces, this proportion is much 
lower (38%). Some current workers 
may, however, be overqualified, 
which could inflate the required level 
of education. 


When both occupation and level 
of education are considered, many 
new jobs would call for a well-quali- 
fied, often highly educated labour 
force. Depending on the region, 
managerial/administrative and profes- 
sional positions represent nearly a 
quarter of the overall potential, and 
those in construction, a tenth. Many 
other new jobs would be in process- 
ing, machining and product fabri- 
cating. These too may require fairly 


specialized workers. So if a strict 
match by occupation were attempted, 
the discrepancy between the charac- 
teristics of the unemployed and those 
of the FTEs could well be consider- 
able. 


Potential for unemployment 
reduction 


Ideally, if there were no obstacles to 
the conversion of overtime hours, the 
169,000 new jobs would reduce the 
number of unemployed (1.3 million in 
November 1995) by 13.2% and the un- 
employment rate from 8.7% to 7.5% 
(Table 3). (This presupposes, how- 
ever, that the announcement of new 
jobs would not persuade new workers 
to enter the labour force.) 


The effect on unemployment is 
greater in some provinces because 
the number of FTEs varies across the 
country, as does the extent of unem- 
ployment. Thus, in Newfoundland, 
the relative weight of the new jobs is 
slight compared with the number of 
unemployed, who constituted 16.3% 
of the labour force in November 1995. 
The conversion of overtime into new 
jobs might, therefore, decrease the 
number of unemployed by only 3.4%. 
The effect is more significant in 
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Man. Sask. Alta. 


Ontario (17.9%) and Alberta (16.8%), 
since unemployment is lower (unem- 
ployed workers represented, respec- 
tively, 7.4% and 7.9% of the labour 
force of these provinces) and the pro- 
portion of potential jobs greater; 
these jobs represented less than 2% 
of all paid jobs in Ontario and Alberta, 
but less than 1% in Newfoundland. 


Matching with unemployed 
workers 


The creation of 169,000 FTEs relies on 
a number of assumptions. Among 
other things, a perfect match between 
the qualifications of the unemployed 
and those required by the new FTEs 
would be necessary, as would full 
mobility of the unemployed between 
provinces. These two requirements 
have been set aside in the exercise 
that follows. 


The study took into account occu- 
pation and province in its match of 
new FTEs and the unemployed. 
This means that both the skills 
required for the new positions and 
those offered by the unemployed 
were considered. So too were the un- 
employed workers’ province of resi- 
dence and the location of the jobs. 
Matching by occupation was carried 
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Table 2 
Redistribution of full-time equivalents by level of education and province 


Canada 


All levels 


Grades 0 to 8 6 
Some secondary 15 
High school graduation 22 
Some postsecondary 10 
Postsecondary 

certificate or diploma 37 
University degree 10 


Nfld. 


Peek N.S. N.B. Que. 


40 
18 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 


out at three levels of detail: major 
group (corresponding to the 1980 
Standard Occupational Classifica- 
tion’s two-digit code), minor group 
(three-digit code), and unit group 
(four-digit code). 


This matching is quite artificial for 
a number of reasons. First, the occu- 
pation of unemployed workers in the 
SWA corresponds to that of their last 
job, which is not necessarily the one 
in which they are trained. In addition, 
a third of the unemployed workers 
were without a job for more than a 
year, thus, no occupation was 


assigned to them. To fill this gap, 
these workers were divided so as to 
reflect the distribution of unemployed 
workers with an occupation.* Also, 
while certain occupations require 
fairly specific qualifications, others 
require very few. Hence, matching by 
occupation, regardless of the level of 
breakdown (major, minor, or unit), 
does not entirely reflect reality. 
In some cases, the major group 
classification will be too broad, since 
this level of detail might pair an engi- 
neer with the work of an architect. On 
the other hand, the unit group classi- 


Ont. 


fication would be too restrictive for 
occupations that require few qualifi- 
cations, since it would exclude a re- 
ceptionist from taking on clerical 
work. The calculations in this article 
thus constitute minimum and maxi- 
mum limits of discrepancies between 
occupations of the new jobs and the 
unemployed. The study assumed that 
all tasks related to the new jobs were 
easily interchangeable between the 
SEXES. 


Matching was first done for 
Canada as a whole, assuming free 
movement of workers between the 


Table 3 


Potential for reducing the number of unemployed before matching by province 


Canada 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Number of 
unemployed 


1,284 
37 
i 
45 
30 
375 
423 
47 
33 
118 
169 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 


* 


Full-time equivalents. 
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% drop in the 
number of 
unemployed 


Unemployment rate 


Before FTE After FTE 


13.2 
3.4 
WS) 
38: 

11.6 

1027 

Wee) 
9.8 

13.1 

16.8 
9.4 
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provinces; the inverse assumption, 
that is, the absence of interprovincial 
mobility, was then examined. 


Result of matching 


Once the unemployed and new jobs 
were matched by occupation — by 
major, minor and unit groups — the 
number of FTEs for Canada as a whole 
(169,000) shifted to 167,000, then to 
165,000 and 136,000 (Table 4). The 
number of unemployed workers in 
November 1995 was 1.3 million; the 
maximum reduction in the number of 
unemployed workers (169,000) would 
therefore have been 13.2% (and 
around 10.6% for the narrowest occu- 
pational classification). These exer- 
cises assumed free movement of 
workers between provinces, meaning 
that a job created in British Columbia 
could be filled by an unemployed 
worker formerly from Newfoundland, 
for example. 


With no interprovincial mobility, 
the number of FTEs was lower for all 
levels of matching by occupation, 
dropping from 155,000 to 93,000. The 


number of unemployed workers thus 
dropped by 12.1% when the match 
was made by major group, and by 
7.2%, by unit group. 


This study proceeded under the 
assumption that employees would be 
willing to eliminate overtime with a 
proportional decrease in salary and 
non-salary benefits. According to the 
SWA, however, only 5% of employ- 
ees who regularly work overtime 
would agree to have their hours 
reduced. In fact, 28% preferred to work 
more hours. If only consenting work- 
ers had their work hours reduced by 
the equivalent of their overtime hours, 
only a little under 10,000 jobs would 
be created. The reduction in the 
number of unemployed would there- 
fore correspond to only a fraction of a 
percentage and would barely change 
the unemployment rate (Table 5). 


All of these hypothetical scenarios 
show how easily a potential 169,000 
FTEs can be shrunk by several thou- 
sand. For example, one could consider 
another scenario in which employers 
support the elimination of overtime 
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hours. Yet some might resist the intro- 
duction of such a measure because of 
the costs related to hiring and train- 
ing, and the fixed costs associated 
with each new employee (contribu- 
tions to employment insurance plans, 
to the Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plan, and to private employee plans, 
as applicable). The increase in labour 
costs could lead to a decline in pro- 
duction, and therefore in employment. 
It could also bring about higher 
prices, which might depress overall 
demand and undermine the ability of 
Canadian firms to compete interna- 
tionally.» Such a situation could lead 
to a deterioration in the balance of 
trade. Ironically, in that context the 
reduction in work hours could have 
the opposite effect from that sought; 
that is, it could increase the number of 
unemployed. 


It cannot be expected that each 
hour freed will automatically be 
assigned to a new worker. Numerous 
studies conducted in the United 
States, Germany, Great Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands have 
assessed the effects on employment 


SE a Ga TE I EET 


Table 4 


All occupations 
Managerial and administrative 
Professional 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Primary 
Processing, machining and 
product fabricating 
Construction 
Transport equipment/Material handling 


% drop in the number of unemployed 
Unemployment rate (8.7%) 


* Full-time equivalents. 


matching 


Interprovincial mobility 
Before 


Major ** Minor 


16 16 16 
22 20 19 
15 15 15 
5 ) 5 
12 12 12 
1 7 If 
52 o2 51 
NZ 17 il 
23 23 22 


13.2 
Use 
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000 
136 


Number of FTEs * before and after matching by occupation (two-, three- and four-digit codes) 


a SS SP LIE I EEE OI SS CE SESE IEEE LEIS LIE LEE LILIA EE ATE EL EE LE EE) 


After matching 


Unit 


LS 
Ue 
13 

5 
11 


a 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 


** Major, minor and unit headings refer to the two-, three- and four-digit occupational codes (1980 SOC). 


No interprovincial mobility 


Major Minor Unit 


5 is 4 
12 12 S) 
6 6 5 
46 43 24 
iz 7, ) 
21 20 13 
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Table 5 
Number of FTEs * before and after matching by occupation (two-, three- and four-digit codes) 
when overtime ** is reduced voluntarily 


All occupations 

Managerial and administrative 

Professional 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Primary 

Processing, machining and product 
fabricating 

Construction 

Transport equipment/Material handling 


% drop in the number of unemployed 
Unemployment rate (8.7%) 


matching 


After matching 


Interprovincial mobility 
Before 


Major t Minor 


0.8 
8.7 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 


nS 


Full-time equivalents. 


No interprovincial mobility 


Unit Major Minor 


000 


8.0 
se) 
Ae 
0.4 
0.4 
0.1 
0.2 


9.4 
ee 
deyt 
0.5 
0.3 
0.1 
0.2 


2.3 
0.6 
We 

% 
0.6 
8.7 


** This table assumes that workers who are willing to reduce their work time will do so by giving up overtime hours. 
t Major, minor and unit headings refer to the two-, three- and four-digit occupational codes (1980 SOC). 


of past reductions in work hours. The 
studies have shown that these effects 
are minimal and usually well offset by 
increases in productivity (White, 
1987). 


Even if there are relatively few 
examples in Canada, work sharing is 
likely to be more successful in limiting 
the effects, at the firm level, of cycli- 
cal and temporary variations in pro- 
duction. It would preserve jobs rather 
than create new ones because work is 
shared by current employees with the 
required education and experience. 
They also live in the same region as 
the jobs. The scheme is attractive to 
employers because it means they do 
not need to lay off qualified and expe- 
rienced workers in whom they have 
invested. They can also realize sav- 
ings when activity resumes, notably 
with respect to rehiring costs. This 
corresponds to the work sharing pro- 
gram instituted in 1977 under the 
Unemployment Insurance program 
(Singh, 1991). 
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Conclusion 


This article has examined the poten- 
tial of creating full-time equivalent 
jobs through the conversion of regu- 
lar overtime. As the results are based 
on the Survey of Work Arrangements 
of November 1995, they reflect over- 
time reported for that period. Hypo- 
thetically, the 6.8 million hours of 
overtime worked each week could 
have been used to create 169,000 full- 
time> jobs, Ihe reduction invite 
number of unemployed workers would 
consequently have been 13.2%. In 
other words, the unemployment rate 
for November 1995 would have 
dropped from 8.7% to 7.5%. 


An examination of the characteris- 
tics of these hypothetical jobs 
reveals, however, that they would 
require relatively high qualifications. 
Discrepancies between the character- 
istics of the unemployed and those of 
the hypothetical jobs would reduce 
the potential by several thousand 


jobs. Therefore, a match was made 
based solely on occupation (accord- 
ing to the three-tiered classification 
system) and province. In the most 
restrictive case, potential jobs created 
would be no more than 93,000, owing 
to their mismatch with the occupa- 
tions and provinces of the unem- 
ployed. The unemployment rate 
would shift from 8.7% to just 8.0% 
instead of the 7.5% suggested by the 
most optimistic scenario. Finally, if 
overtime were reduced only for work- 
ers who were in favour of such a 
measure, fewer than 10,000 full-time 
jobs would be created. The reduction 
in the number of unemployed workers 
would, as a consequence, be only a 
fraction of a percentage, and the effect 
on the unemployment rate would go 
unnoticed. Aside from the artificial 
nature of this match, the creation of 
169,000 jobs would be difficult to 
achieve because of the multiple 
effects of this measure. O 
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# Notes 


1 Statistics Canada is currently putting 
together a publication of findings from the 
SWA (titled Work Arrangements in the 
1990s), to be published in 1998. 


2 For a detailed profile of persons who 
work both paid and unpaid overtime, see 
Duchesne (1997). 


3. For example, the Ontario government 
created an advisory group on work time in 
1987; in 1994, the federal government did 
so as well (HRDC, 1994); finally, the 
Quebec government considered the topic 
during its most recent economic summit in 
1996. 


4 In so doing, it is possible, however, to 
underestimate the proportion of unem- 
ployed workers who are poorly qualified, 
as they are usually more concentrated 
among those with no stated occupation. 


5 The effect on Canadian competitive- 
ness internationally could be that much 
greater, as recent growth in overtime is 
sometimes attributed to sectors most ex- 
posed to international competition (Bill- 
ings, 1996). These sectors rely heavily on 
overtime because of their extensive use of 
just-in-time production. The rise in labour 
costs in these more vulnerable sectors 
could, therefore, compromise Canadian 
competitiveness. 
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Workin 
What 


Marie Drolet and René Morissette* 


more? Less? 
o workers prefer? 


he number of hours Canadians 

spend at work continues to be a 
topical issue for several reasons. Per- 
sistently high unemployment rates 
have renewed speculative interest in 
work time reductions as a means of in- 
creasing overall employment. Further- 
more, recent research has shown that 
during the 1980s earnings inequality 
grew while work hours polarized 
(Morissette, Myles and Picot, 1994). 
Specifically, highly paid workers in- 
creased their weekly hours while low- 
paid employees decreased theirs. 
Thus, changes in the distribution of 
work time appear to coincide with 
changes in earnings inequality. 


As well, the gradual decline of the 
standard work week and the growth of 
non-standard forms of employment 
may be influencing Canadian workers’ 
attitudes toward their work time. 
Since the beginning of the 1980s, the 
proportion of workers employed in 
jobs of 35 to 40 hours per week has 
fallen, while that of persons working 
either few or many hours has increased 
(Morissette and Sunter, 1994). 


Finally, the growing participation 
of women in the labour force, ob- 
served until the early 1990s, and the 
increasing prevalence of dual-income 
families make it more difficult for 
workers to balance the demands of 
family and workplace (Frederick, 
1995). This challenge likely influences 
the number of work hours preferred 
by some people. 


Faced with high unemployment 
rates, a more unequal distribution of 
work time, and shifts to temporary, 
part-time and contract employment, 


* Adapted from a research paper 
published by Statistics Canada in 1997 
(Catalogue no. 11FOOI9MPE, no. 104). 
Marie Drolet and René Morissette are 
with the Business and Labour Market 
Analysis Division. They can be reached 
at (613) 951-5691 and (613) 951-3608, 
respectively. 


Canadian workers may be interested 
in changing their work patterns to pro- 
tect themselves against future em- 
ployment uncertainties. As well, 
changing social roles for men and 
women may mean different prefer- 
ences for different demographic 
groups. 


About the data 


The data for this article are drawn from 
the Survey of Work Arrangements 
(SWA), conducted by Statistics Canada 
as a supplement to the Labour Force 
Survey (LFS) in November 1995. Like 
the LFS, the SWA collected information 
on the labour market activities and 
demographic characteristics of the 
working-age population. The SWA 
covered additional topics of interest, 
such as place of work (home-based 
work); reasons for schedules other than 
regular daytime; hours of work (usual 
and actual hours, unpaid hours, over- 
time); non-wage benefits; job perma- 
nency; union status; and multiple 
jobholding. This paper focuses on 
work-time preferences. Surveyed work- 
ers were asked the following question: 


“At this job, given the choice, would 
..., at his/her current wage rate, prefer 
to work: 


(1) fewer hours for less pay? 
(2) more hours for more pay? 


(3)the same hours for the same 
pay?” 


The LFS sample consists of the 
population aged 15 and over residing in 
Canada, except residents of Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories, persons liv- 
ing on Indian reserves, institutional resi- 
dents and full-time members of the 
armed forces. These exclusions account 
for roughly 2% of the population. 


The SWA sample used a subsample 
of the LFS sample. Approximately 
27,000 households were selected, from 
which all paid workers and self- 
employed persons aged 15 to 69 were 
interviewed. About 42,000 individuals 


This article uses data from the 
November 1995 Survey of Work 
Arrangements (SWA) to document 
the extent to which Canadian workers 
would prefer, at the same wage rate, 
“to work fewer hours for less pay, 
more hours for more pay or the same 
hours for the same pay” in their main 
job (See About the data). 


responded to the survey, either directly 
or by proxy response. The SWA data 
were collected by LFS interviewers 
using computer-assisted telephone 
interviewing (CATT) techniques. 


This paper focuses on paid workers 
aged 15 to 69 who were not enrolled full 
time in school. Excluded are individuals 
who were self-employed, those who did 
not answer the survey question on pref- 
erences for work time, and those who 
were working part time because they 


- could find only part-time work, yet 


who wanted fewer hours for less pay or 
were satisfied with their hours. The 
resulting sample was 19,143 respond- 
ents (9,932 men and 9,211 women). _ 


An earlier attempt to collect data on 
hours constraints was undertaken by 
the 1985 Survey of Work Reduction 
(SWR). The SWR asked its respondents 
somewhat different questions, namely: 


“Would you take a cut in pay if you 
received more time off in return?” 


“Would you trade some of your pay 
increase in the next two years for more 
time off?” 


“If you continue to be paid at the 
same rate, would you work more hours 
for more pay?” (These questions were 
not consecutive.) 


The SWR used a mailout-mailback 
methodology. Proxy responses were 
not permitted. Also, SWR respondents 
were provided more background infor- 
mation to help them understand both the 
overall concepts and the context of the 
survey. Accordingly, any comparison 
of the results from the SWR and the 
SWA could be misleading. 
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Canadians’ work time 
preferences 


In November 1995, two-thirds of paid 
workers were satisfied with their work 
hours. One in three employees said 
they would alter the length of their 
work week if given the choice: 27% 
favoured more hours for more pay, 
while 6% preferred fewer hours for 
less pay. The fact that many more peo- 
ple preferred more to fewer hours is a 
robust finding; that is, it holds for 
each province, age group, and educa- 
tion level, as well as for all industrial 
and occupational groups. 


With the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, the tendency to prefer 
more hours was highest in the Atlan- 
tic provinces. This may be related to 
the relatively high unemployment 
rates observed in these provinces. 
High unemployment reduces the total 
number of hours available to workers 
and compels more of them to work 
fewer hours than they want. How- 
ever, differences in provincial unem- 
ployment rates do not explain all of the 
variation in work hour preferences. 
For example, in 1995 the unemploy- 
ment rate was higher in Quebec 
(11.3%) than in Ontario (8.7%), yet the 
proportion of workers who preferred 
more hours was lower (Table 1). 


Job characteristics 


The number of weekly hours usually 
worked in the main job is highly cor- 
related with work time preferences. In 
1995, the majority of those employed 
part time (fewer than 30 hours per 
week) preferred more hours, while vir- 
tually none wanted less time. Con- 
versely, among men and women 
working 50 hours or more per week, 
about 15% preferred more hours, 
while some 11% of men and 23% of 
women would have opted for fewer. 
Roughly 70% of men and women 
working the standard 35 to 40 hours 
per week were satisfied with their work 
hours (Table 2). 


Hourly wage rates are an important 
factor: low-paid workers are much 


Working more? Less? What do workers prefer? 


Table 1 


Work time preferences by sex and province 


ee SRR IETS AEE SSE BIS SC SE TE SIE I CELE ERT LI LIE EEE IEE ES BIDS SSA EB 


Paid workers 


000 


Canada 9,946.5 


Men 
Women 


Province 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 


British Columbia 1,221.9 


Proportion of paid 
workers preferring 


Same 
hours 


Fewer 
hours 


iw 
rep) 
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Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 
Note: See About the data for definition of paid workers. 


more likely to prefer more hours than 
are highly paid employees. For exam- 


ple, roughly one-half of men paid less 


than $10 per hour in 1995 preferred 
more hours. In contrast, only 13% of 
those receiving $25 or more per hour 
wanted more time. The preference for 
fewer hours also rises with wage 
rates. Two factors may explain this 
finding: other things being equal, 
highly paid workers are more likely to 
have high annual incomes, and highly 
paid employees generally have rela- 
tively long work weeks (Kahn and 
Lang, 1991). 


Other job aspects are also likely to 
matter. For instance, in 1995 non- 
unionized men were more likely than 
unionized men to want increased 
hours, even though they worked more 
(41.3 hours a week, on average, ver- 
sus 39.8). Roughly half of workers 
holding non-permanent jobs preferred 
more hours, compared with only 25% 
of those in permanent jobs.' More 
than one-third of men and women not 
covered by a pension plan wanted 
more work, compared with about one- 
fifth of those who were covered.” 
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Many factors may explain why 
workers in non-permanent jobs are 
more likely to prefer an increase in 
their work hours. Their future income 
is relatively uncertain and their fringe 
benefits are few.’ So these workers 
may be willing to work more hours to 
try to offset their lack of job security. 
As well, non-permanent jobs are dis- 
proportionately held by young work- 
ers: those aged under 25 accounted 
for 11% of the labour force in 1995, yet 
they held 19% of non-permanent jobs. 
These jobs also tend to offer lower 
hourly wage rates: about one in 5 men 
in non-permanent jobs reported 
hourly wage rates of less than $10, 
compared with one in 10 in permanent 
jobs. 


But why are workers who are not 
covered by a pension plan more will- 
ing to increase their hours than those 
who are covered? One possible expla- 
nation is that those with no employer- 
sponsored plan realize they will need 
to finance their retirement through 
extra wages. Occupations not offering 
pension plan coverage are generally 
poorly paid, and tend to have shorter 
work weeks. Also, pension plan 
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Table 2 
Work time preferences by job characteristics 
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Men Women 


Proportion preferring Proportion preferring 
Paid ———_—_$$<___—_—________ Usual 2 OS cal 
workers Fewer Same More hours workers Fewer Same More hours 


000 000 % 
Total 5,242.7 : ‘ é : 4,703.7 


Usual hours in main job 

0 to 19 96.5 - : : 451.3 
20 to 29 147.2 : : : 593.3 
30 to 34 133.3 ; : ; : 398.2 
35 to 40 3,672.8 ‘ : : : 2,881.6 
41 to 49 SSile2 : ; : 3 194.7 
50 and over 661.8 : ; ; 184.6 


Hourly wage rate 

$0.01 to <$7.50 294.8 : : 586.3 
$7.50 to <$10.00 363.9 : ; , ‘ 500.0 
$10.00 to <$15.00 929.8 a: : ; ; 1,147.5 
$15.00 to <$20.00 959.2 : : ; ; 801.1 
$20.00 to <$25.00 710.4 : : ; : 376.1 
$25.00 and over 591.2 ; ; : : 272.3 


aera me Dale 
MDROMWN 


—_— —t 


Union status 
Unionized 1,922.9 
Non unionized 3,288.8 


Job permanency 
Permanent job 4,744.6 : ; 4,175.2 
Non-permanent job 471.5 i Teil 502.1 


Pension plan 
Worker covered 2,982.0 ; : 2,395.6 
Worker not covered 218257 A f 2,242.8 


Industry 
Agriculture, forestry, mining, 
and construction 629.7 
Agriculture 61.4 
Forestry and mining 180.7 
Construction 387.6 
Manufacturing 1,355:1 
Distributive services * 940.0 
Business services ** 494.5 
Consumer services t 881.6 
Public administration 941.8 


5717 7 39.0 
70.7 4 39.4 


SEOUL OVO ES G2 
ONDCONROOND 


Firm size 

1 to 19 employees 1,028.7 ; 61.5 ; 41.0 
20 to 99 employees 920.0 , 67.1 : 41.6 
100 to 499 employees 908.5 , 66.4 : 40.7 
500 and more employees Poa Mey fe} j Hilal : 40.4 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 
Notes: Usual hours are the average usual hours worked each week in the main job. 
Some numbers may not add to total because of exclusions (missing/not stated/refused/don’t know). 
Includes transportation and storage; wholesale trade; communication; and other utilities. 
** Includes finance, insurance and real estate; and services to business management. 
? Includes retail trade; amusement and recreation; personal services; accommodation, food and beverages; and other services. 


* 
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coverage is lower in small firms than 
in large ones (Morissette, 1991). Since 
smaller firms tend to pay lower wages, 
workers may need to increase their 
hours in order to increase their 
earnings. Consistent with this view is 
the fact that the percentage of employ- 
ees who preferred to work more hours 
was higher in firms with fewer than 20 
workers (34% and 30% for men and 
women) than in firms with at least 500 
(23% and 24%). 


Worker skills 


For each age group, level of job ten- 
ure (seniority), level of education, and 
occupation, the majority of workers 
who were not satisfied with their work 
hours in 1995 preferred more to fewer 
hours (Table 3).* 


That tendency varied considerably 
by age group and level of seniority, 
and, to a lesser extent, by education 
level and occupation. For example, 
older workers and those with long job 
tenure were less likely to want more 
hours than young employees or 
those who had been recently hired. 
Indeed, roughly one-half of workers 
aged 15 to 24 wanted more hours for 
more pay. A similar percentage was 
observed for workers with one to six 
months of job tenure. In contrast, less 
than 20% of workers aged 45 to 54 or 
of those with 11 to 20 years of job ten- 
ure expressed a preference for longer 
hours. 


Older workers and those with long 
job tenure were also more likely to be 
satisfied with their hours than were 
other employees. For both men and 
women, the percentage of employees 
who reported wanting the same hours 
for the same pay rose with age and 
time spent with the employer. 


Several factors may explain the 
preferences of different age groups. 
Many young workers have low 
hourly wage rates’ and thus may be 
willing to work more hours to improve 
their standard of living or to accumu- 
late savings. Young workers are also 
over-represented in non-permanent 
jobs. As argued earlier, such workers 
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may prefer more work time to compen- 
sate for the uncertainty of future earn- 
ings. Young workers are much more 
likely than older workers to be invol- 
untarily employed part time, thus 
working fewer hours than they would 
like. And because they are more at risk 
of being laid off in future (Picot and 
Pyper, 1993), young workers may be 
more inclined to work more hours 
while they have the option. 


University graduates, profession- 
als, managers and individuals em- 
ployed in natural and social sciences 
were more likely than other paid work- 
ers to prefer fewer hours: about 10% 
said so in 1995. This likely reflects, at 
least in part, their generally high 
wages.° Their relatively heavy hours 
may also lead many to strive for bal- 
ance in their work, social and family 
lives. 


Family environment 


Family environment is an important 
influence on work time preferences. 
Family earnings’ in particular are a key 
factor in explaining why workers want 
to change their hours. As family earn- 
ings increase, workers’ preference for 
fewer hours grows (Table 4). This is 
especially true for women. 


Demographic characteristics may 
also explain some of the variation in 
work time preferences. Those workers 
with low family earnings are usually 
young. They tend also to have low 
levels of job tenure and education, 
and many work in low-paying occupa- 
tions.* Conversely, workers with high 
family earnings are usually older and 
often highly educated. Many work in 
professional, managerial and natural 
and social science occupations and 
are more likely to have high levels of 
job tenure.° 


Marital status also affects workers’ 
preferences. Single, never-married 
persons are much more likely to pre- 
fer increased work time than those 
who are married or living common law; 
the former are more likely to be young 
and to have relatively low earnings. 
Married people and those in common- 
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law relationships may have two sets 
of wages each week. For families with 
both spouses participating in the 
labour force, the tendency to prefer 
increased hours declines as spouses’ 
wages increase. 


Above all, the presence of young 
children influences women’s work 
hours and, indeed, their willingness to 
participate in the labour force 
(Nakamura and Nakamura, 1985). But, 
according to the SWA, this factor 
does not have the same effect on 
men’s work time preferences. In fami- 
lies with pre-school aged children, 
women are more likely than men to 
prefer a reduction in their hours. They 
also work, on average, far fewer hours. 
In fact, women’s hours drop as the 
number of young children rises. Men, 
on the other hand, tend to work more 
hours. These data suggest that, not- 
withstanding recent changes in the 
roles of and attitudes toward women 
in the workplace, the traditional 
dichotomy between male “breadwin- 
ners” and female “nurturers” still 
remains a strong characteristic of 
many families."° 


The last few years have also wit- 
nessed the decline of the traditional 
family structure and the rise of alter- 
native family arrangements: lone- 
parent families increased as a propor- 
tion of all families with children from 
17% in 1981 to 22% in 1995."! Not sur- 
prisingly, working single mothers 
with pre-school aged children are will- 
ing to work more hours than other 
working mothers. 


Summary 


The persistently high unemployment 
rates following the 1990-92 recession 
have revived interest in hours redis- 
tribution as a means of increasing 
overall employment. The main finding 
of this paper is that, in all age groups, 
in all education levels, in all occupa- 
tions and in all industries, many more 
Canadians, given the choice, would 
work more hours for more pay than 
fewer hours for less pay (a ratio of 
4:1). 
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Table 3 
Work time preferences by worker characteristics 


Men 


Proportion preferring 
Paid = —————.. Usual 


workers Fewer Same More hours 


Total 5, 


Age 
15 to 24 


25 to 34 if 
35 to 44 1g 
45 to 54 ie 


55 and over 


Education 
Grades 0 to 8 


High school (some or all) ile 


Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate 


or diploma 1, 


University degree 


Job tenure 


1 to 6 months 
7 to 12 months 


1 to 5 years 1 
6 to 10 years ue 
11 to 20 years ube 


Over 20 years 


Occupation 


Professional and managerial 
Natural and social science 
Clerical 

Sales 

Service 


Primary and processing i 
Construction and other , 


Construction 
Other 


000 % 


242.7 


574.5 
543.0 
628.6 
063.6 
433.0 


282.2 
892.9 
425.1 


682.7 
959.8 


669.7 
419.0 
339.4 
009.2 
077.9 
727.6 


811.2 
731.1 
328.3 
355.9 
525.3 
301.2 
188.7 
440.5 
748.2 


72.3 
60.9 
60.9 
59.8 
69.5 
64.2 
63.9 
64.4 


oie See ce 
MOWNOHRBWO 


= 
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Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 
Notes: Usual hours are the average usual hours worked each week in the main job. 
Some numbers may not add to total because of exclusions (missing/not stated/refused/don’t know). 


Available data suggest that the 
number of hours generated by a vol- 
untary work time reduction would be 
insufficient even to eliminate the un- 
deremployment of those currently 
employed.'*? Under this scenario, re- 
distribution of hours would take place 
only among the employed, and while 
the level of underemployment would 
fall, the unemployment rate would re- 
main unchanged (Galarneau, 1997). 


Furthermore, the groups most 
likely to prefer fewer hours are differ- 


ent from those most likely to prefer 
more. The former include those who 
already work many hours and have 
long job tenure. They tend to be pro- 
fessionals, managers or employees in 
natural and social science occupa- 
tions (for example, architects, engi- 
neers, teachers or doctors) and to be 
well-educated. They have high hourly 
wage rates, are employed in perma- 
nent jobs and in jobs covered by pen- 
sion plans. On the other hand, groups 
most likely to prefer more hours tend 


Women 


: Proportion preferring 
Pal a8 ee ae Uetial 
workers Fewer Same More hours 


000 % 


4,703.7 


Dilihee 
1,329).7, 
Us SO) 

999.5 

301.6 


161.0 
1,641.9 
407.7 


1p OUOrO 
896.6 


636.6 
289.1 
1,365.1 
1,100.4 
890.3 
422.2 


742.1 
Ties 
1,316.7 

402.6 

586.3 

293.5 

189.4 


ee OA Ole 
RAUNDONS 


to be young, and to have limited job 
tenure and low levels of education. 
They are employed in clerical, sales or 
service occupations, in temporary 
jobs and in jobs not covered by pen- 
sion plans. It is therefore unlikely that 
many hours could be redistributed 
between these two groups. Work time 
redistribution is more likely to be fea- 
sible within occupations, where work- 
ers preferring fewer hours could be 
replaced by workers with similar edu- 
cation and experience. 
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Table 4 
Work time preferences by family characteristics 


Men Women 
Proportion preferring Proportion preferring 


Paid ——_————- Usua a dd Usual 
workers Fewer Same More hours workers Fewer Same More hours 


000 000 
Total 5,242.7 : : : : 4,703.7 


Family earnings 


Under $20,000 411.5 
$20,000 to < $30,000 504.7 
$30,000 to < $40,000 660.4 
$40,000 to < $50,000 630.9 
$50,000 to < $60,000 482.4 
$60,000 to < $70,000 389.7 
$70,000 and over 769.8 
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Oonwaorf 


—s 
—_— 


Marital status 


Married / Common-law 3,579.4 
Single, never-married 320.7 
Divorced, separated, widowed 1,343.7 


Spouse’s weekly pay 


Single, separated, divorced, widowed 1,664.4 
Spouse out of the labour force 723.5 
Spouse unemployed 140.5 


Spouse’s weekly wage: $0 to $249 382.1 
Spouse’s weekly wage: $250 to $499 668.2 
Spouse’s weekly wage: $500 to $749 493.2 
Spouse’s weekly wage: $750 to $999 197.5 
Spouse’s weekly wage: $1,000 & over 93.4 


ah ok 
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—_k ok 
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Pre-school aged children 


No pre-school aged children : 27.0 
1 pre-school aged child : : 29.3 
2 or more pre-school aged children : : 26.7 


Living arrangements and children 


Living alone & no pre-schoolers 950.1 : ; 32.8 : 912-7 ‘ 64.2 29.9 
Living alone & 1 pre-schooler -- 51.6 : 53.9 (38:8 
Living alone & 2+ pre-schoolers = as - 
Not living alone & no pre-schoolers 3,260 ; : 25.3 : Pe loTlail ia 66.0 26.9 
Not living alone & 1 pre-schooler 664.4 : : 29.1 : 527.4 : Bale es 
Not living alone & 2+ pre-schoolers 334.7 : : 26.8 : 234.0 : 70:0) eeisoal 


i 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 

Notes: Usual hours are the average usual hours worked each week in the main job. Family earnings are the sum of wages and 
salaries for all paid workers in the household. Respondents living alone are the head of the household and have no spouse 
present and are single, divorced, widowed or separated. Respondents not living alone are married or living common law, or 
are single, divorced, separated or widowed and living with other persons. 
Some numbers may not add to total because of exclusions (missing/not stated/refused/don’t know). 
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Work hour preferences are also 
likely to be affected by labour market 
conditions. During recessions, the 
proportion of the workforce involun- 
tarily employed part time rises; as a 
result, more employees work fewer 
hours than they would like. Further- 
more, some employees may be less 
inclined to report a preference for 
fewer hours if they believe a reduc- 
tion could threaten their job security. 
Generally, it seems reasonable to sug- 
gest that workers’ preferences de- 
pend on a number of economic and 
non-economic factors, and that 
changes in some of these could influ- 
ence their choices considerably. O 


# Notes 


1 One in nine Canadian workers held a 
non-permanent job in 1995. Non-perma- 
nent jobs refer to seasonal, temporary, 
contract, term, or casual jobs and work 
done through a temporary help agency. 


2 Roughly half of paid workers were 
employed in jobs that offered a pension 
plan. 


3. About 58% of permanent jobs and 
24% of non-permanent jobs were covered 
by pension plans in 1995. 


4 The only exception was women with 
over 20 years of job tenure. 


5 Roughly 45% of men aged 15 to 24, 
compared with only 6% of men aged 45 to 
54, earned less than $10 per hour in 1995. 


6 In 1995, about 40% of university 
graduates earned over $20 per hour, com- 
pared with about 10% of workers with a 
high school education. Over one in three 
university graduates had family incomes 
over $70,000. 


7 Family earnings are the sum of wages 
and salaries for all paid workers in the 
household. 


8 Of workers in families earning less 
than $20,000 in 1995, 26% were young 
workers, and just over half had a high 
school education or less; 62% were em- 
ployed in clerical, sales or service occupa- 
tions and 41% had been on the job for one 
year or less. 


9 Of workers in families earning more 
than $70,000 in 1995, 36% had university 
degrees, 56% were employed in profes- 
sional, managerial or natural and social 
science occupations and 42% had over 10 
years’ experience. 


10 The 1994 General Social Survey (GSS) 
found that having children had a greater 
effect on the lives of women than on the 
lives of men. 


11 The majority of these families were 
headed by women (83% in 1991) (Statis- 
tics Canada, 1997). Furthermore, most 
lone-parent families headed by women 
were living below Statistics Canada’s low 
income cut-offs (61% in 1990) (Lindsay, 
1992). The 1996 Census revealed no real 
change to the first figure. More recent 
data for the second have not been released 
yet. 


12 The Survey of Work Arrangements 
does not contain information on the 
number of additional hours _ that 
“underemployed workers” would be willing 
to work or on the number of hours by 
which “overemployed workers” would re- 
duce their work week. As a result, any 
attempt to estimate how many hours could 
be redistributed on a voluntary basis must 
rely on assumptions about Canadians’ will- 
ingness to alter the length of their work 
week. 
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Regional disparities and non- 
permanent employment 


Dominique Pérusse 


nderemployment, the labour 

market’s inability to support and 
fully satisfy the labour supply, is 
reflected in many ways. Some workers 
start their own businesses when they 
cannot find other jobs. Others become 
unemployed or take on involuntary 
part-time work. And increasing 
numbers are accepting jobs with no 
security. 


The growth in non-permanent jobs 
is asymptom of underemployment. In 
November 1995, 12% of paid workers 
had non-permanent jobs; that is, sea- 
sonal, temporary or casual employ- 
ment, or work obtained through 
temporary help agencies (see Data 
source and definitions). 


How good are these jobs? More 
specifically, what types of job are 
available in the various provinces, re- 
gions and cities of Canada? A study 
published recently in Perspectives 
took a national look at non-permanent 
jobs and workers with these jobs 
(Grenon and Chun, 1997). This note 
adds a geographic dimension to that 
discussion, focusing on regional dis- 
parities of non-permanent job rates.' 
It also examines job characteristics to 
determine whether, at the provincial 
level, non-permanent jobs include 
fewer benefits than permanent ones. 


Provincial rates vary 


In absolute terms, most non- 
permanent jobs were in Ontario 
(426,000), Quebec (369,000) and 
British Columbia (130,000). However, 
non-permanent work, like unemploy- 
ment, is relatively concentrated in the 
Atlantic provinces and, to a lesser 
extent, Quebec (Chart). In November 
1995, about 10% of workers in 
Ontario, Manitoba and British 


Dominique Pérusse was with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
She can be reached at (613) 951-6242. 


Data source and definitions 


The Survey of Work Arrangements 
(SWA), sponsored by Human Re- 
sources Development Canada, was con- 
ducted in November 1995 as a 
supplement to the Labour Force Survey. 
This version of the SWA adopted a new 
definition of non-permanent job (see 
Temporary, term or contract), making 
it difficult to compare with the original 
1991 survey. Hence, this analysis con- 
centrates on permanent and non-perma- 
nent jobs held by paid workers in 
November 1995. 


The distinction between a perma- 
nent and non-permanent job relates to 
the job and not to the worker’s inten- 
tions. For example, a student working 
at a permanent job is considered perma- 
nent even if he or she plans to stay in 
the job only temporarily. 


A permanent job is often referred to 
as indeterminate since it has no speci- 
fied date of termination. 


A non-permanent job ends on a 
predetermined date or as soon as a 
specified project is completed. Non- 
permanent jobs include seasonal, tem- 
porary and casual jobs and work 
obtained through temporary help 
agencies. 


Seasonal jobs last for one or more 
limited periods at the same time each 
year. They are structured by the annual 
labour demands of industries such as 
farming, fishing, forestry, construction 
and tourism. 


Temporary, term or contract 
(non-seasonal) jobs end on a specified 
date or at the completion of a specified 
task or project, as determined by the 
employer prior to hiring. The definition 
used in the 1991 SWA covered only 
jobs with a term of six months or less. 


Columbia and 11% in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta had to be content with 
non-permanent work; the Canadian 
average was 12%. In view of the 
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On-call or casual jobs have no pre- 
arranged schedule. Hours of work vary 
widely from week to week, since em- 
ployees are called to work only when 
they are needed. In addition, workers 
are usually not paid for time not 
worked, and their prospects for regular 
work over the long term are limited. 


For jobs obtained through tempo- 
rary help agencies, the workers are 
hired and paid by the agencies them- 
selves. Because the data on this type of 
employment are limited, even at the 
national level, and estimates variable, 
figures cannot be published. These jobs 
are, however, included in the totals, 
along with jobs classed as “other” and 
unspecified. 


Average hourly wage applies to all 
paid workers, whether they are paid by 
the hour or salaried. It is expressed in 
dollars per hour. 


Since the SWA is a household sur- 
vey, the census metropolitan area 
(CMA) to which the job belongs is de- 
termined by the respondent’s place of 
residence and not by place of work. 


A census metropolitan area is an ur- 
banized core with a total population of 
at least 100,000 together with its main 
labour market area (determined by com- 
muting patterns). 


All sample survey estimates will 
have some level of sampling error. 
Measurement of the standard error of an 
estimate is expressed as the coefficient 
of variation (CV), which is expressed as 
a percentage of the estimate. For all 
provinces and regions, estimates with a 
CV of 16.5% or less are acceptable and 
released. Estimates with a CV between 
16.5% and 25.0% have been qualified, 
and must be used with greater caution. 
Estimates that were likely to vary by 
more than 25.0% have been suppressed. 


differences in these provinces’ 
economies, the similarity of the rates 
is noteworthy. In Quebec, the rate was 
slightly higher at 14%. Fully 26% of 
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jobs in Newfoundland were non- 
Chart permanent, as were 22% in New 
Several labour market indicators show a similar pattern. Brunswick and 20% in Prince Edward 
Island. Nova Scotia’s rate was close 


ly to Quebec’s. 


Non-permanent jobs as % of paid jobs 


30 Historically, most non-permanent 
95 [[] _ Seasonal jobs have been seasonal. In recent 

| years, other types of non-permanent 
20 |_| Non-seasonal work arrangement — temporary and 


casual jobs and, to a lesser degree, 
work obtained through temporary 
help agencies — have become more 
prevalent. Nationally, only 14% of 

gine non-permanent jobs were seasonal in 
Canada Nfld. P.E.l. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. November 1995, while 50% were tem- 
porary and 33% casual. The pattern 
Unemployment rate was the same at the provincial level: 
temporary positions outnumbered 
casual jobs, which in turn outnum- 
bered seasonal jobs. Prince Edward 
Island was the exception: in that prov- 
ince, seasonal jobs were more com- 
mon than other non-permanent work 
arrangements. 


Canada Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. In Ontario, Quebec and the west- 


ern provinces, seasonal job rates 
were relatively low: only 1% or 2%, 
compared with 5% on the east coast. 
Yet seasonal jobs, such as those in 
the fishing industry, accounted for 
only part of the difference in non- 
permanent job rates. For instance, if 
seasonal employment is excluded and 
the comparison confined to temporary 
= ) = — or casual jobs and work obtained 
Canada Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. through temporary help agencies, the 
difference persists: in Ontario and all 
provinces to the west, only 8% to 9% 
of jobs were temporary or casual in 
November 1995, compared with 12% in 
Quebec and 14% in the Atlantic prov- 
inces (19% in Newfoundland alone). 


Involuntary part-time 


Involuntary self-employment 


Because the data have not been 
seasonally adjusted, they should be 
interpreted with caution. For example, 
construction of the Confederation 


Canada Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Bridge may have affected non-perma- 


SI a a ah nent employment rates, in Prince 
Sources: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 and Labour Force Survey, Edward Island especially. The general 


November 1995 
Note: Scale for involuntary part-time differs from the others. 
* Amount too small to be expressed. 


trend is worth noting, however. 
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Table 1 
Non-permanent jobs by type of job and geographic area 


Non-permanent jobs whose types are known 


Non- Non-seasonal 
Non- permanent 
Paid permanent jobs as % Tem- 
jobs ** jobs of paid jobs *** ‘Total Seasonal Total t porary Casual 


000 


Canada 11,084 4272 12 100 14 86 50 33 
CMA US, 784 11 100 e) 91 53 34 
Non-CMA 3,734 488 16 100 22 78 45 30 

Atlantic provinces 787 154 20 100 27 73 39 32 

Newfoundland 163 42 26 100 2a 76 39 34 
St. John’s 73 14* 19 100 -- 90 * SiS) © 49* 
Non-CMA 90 28 31 100 31" 69 40 206 

Prince Edward Island 45 9 20 100 37 63 Cy 29 * 

Nova Scotia 321 47 is 100 Mf 73 41 31 
Halifax 139 15 11 100 -- 98 63 oo" 


* 


Non-CMA 60 31 Be, 


New Brunswick 
Saint John 54 10 19 100 -- 
Non-CMA 66 33 oi 


Quebec 

Québec CMA 292 48 U7 100 -- 89 Si 50 * 
Montréal 1,340 160 12 100 -- 91 61 27 
Four other CMAs tt 244 ey) ey 100 -- 85 Asa -- 
Non-CMA 7 80 49 Dif 


* 


Ontario 


Ottawa ttt 305 59 18 100 ze 95 5t% 42* 
Toronto 1,748 161 9 100 ae 95 60 30 * 
Eight other CMAs +# Li25 81 if 100 =e 87 51 33 * 


Non-CMA 1,229 129 11 100 i 81 50 ZA 


Prairies 


Manitoba 419 A 10 100 -- 88 47 39 
Winnipeg 303 27 9 100 -- 91 46 43 * 
Non-CMA 116 ie? 2" 100 -- 83 49 * -- 

Saskatchewan 326 37 11 100 -- 84 49 34 
Regina 92 Axes 12m 100 -- 91 ORs -- 
Saskatoon 86 ial ee 100 -- Ome -- -- 
Non-CMA 149 1S 1Ojs 100 -- 84 40* 44* 

Alberta 1,068 as) 11 100 14 * 86 44 39 
Edmonton 368 44 2 100 -- 84 40 * Asia 
Calgary 349 38 11 100 -- 87 44* 38 * 
Non-CMA eye) 10 100 -- 86 59) © oom 


British Columbia 


Vancouver 721 50 1 100 -- 
Victoria MS xe}? 22a 100 -- 88 * -- -- 
Non-CMA 573 57. 10 100 -- 84 44 * 39 * 


o_O 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 

* Qualified data (see Data source and definitions). 

** Includes paid workers who did not specify job permanence. 

*** Paid jobs whose permanence is known. 

t Includes temporary and casual jobs, work obtained through temporary help agencies and any other kind of non-seasonal work. 
tt Chicoutimi-Jonquiére, Hull (Quebec portion of Ottawa-Hull CMA), Sherbrooke and Trois-Riviéres. 

ttt Ontario portion of Ottawa-Hull CMA. 

* Hamilton, Kitchener-Waterloo, London, Oshawa, St. Catharines-Niagara, Sudbury, Thunder Bay and Windsor. 
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Rates usually lower in census 
metropolitan areas (CMAs) 


Nationally, the non-permanent job 
rate was slightly lower within CMAs 
(11%) than outside (13%), though it 
varied at the regional level (Table 1). 
The gap was particularly wide in New- 
foundland: 19% of jobs in St. John’s 
were non-permanent, compared with 
31% in the rest of the province. 


Vancouver had the lowest non- 
permanent job rate in the country, at 
just 7%. Montréal, Toronto and 
Vancouver were similar to one an- 
other: aside from the fact that the non- 
permanent job rate was relatively low 
in their respective provinces, roughly 
60% of such jobs in each city were 
temporary, 30% casual, and the re- 
mainder seasonal. 


Non-permanent job rates were 
higher for the CMAs of Victoria, 
Ottawa-Hull (Ontario portion) and 
Québec (22%, 18% and 17%) than for 
the corresponding provinces (10%, 
10% and 14%). In all three CMAs, 
rates for the public and private sec- 
tors were roughly alike, although the 
estimates were variable: the rates for 
temporary jobs were higher in the 
public sector, while casual jobs were 
more likely to be found in the private 
sector. 


Each CMA in the Prairies — 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton and Calgary — had a non- 
permanent job rate close to its corre- 
sponding provincial figure. 


Job quality 


Permanent jobs tend to provide higher 
wages and better benefits than non- 
permanent ones. Part of the advan- 
tage may be due to factors other than 
job permanence. For example, indus- 
try type, company size, region, job du- 
ration,and .the ace... sex -and 
occupation of workers may explain 
some of the differences. These other 
factors are not examined here, but 
should be borne in mind. 


Nationally, the average hourly 
wage was almost $3 higher for perma- 
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nent jobs than for non-permanent 
work (Table 2). A gap existed in every 
province, most noticeably in Mani- 
toba ($4) and Nova Scotia (about 
$3.50). 


Overall, the best-paid non- 
permanent jobs were temporary posi- 
tions, paying an average $14.63 an 
hour. Seasonal work paid $11.93 per 
hour, casual or on-call jobs, $10.04. 
This pattern applied to most regions, 
with a few exceptions; for instance, 
seasonal employment paid less than 
casual work in some places. 


Permanent, seasonal and tempo- 
rary jobs generally paid $1 more per 
hour within CMAs than elsewhere. 
The size and direction of the wage dif- 
ference between CMAs and non- 
CMA regions varied from province to 


province and city to city. The best- 
paid work arrangements were perma- 
nent jobs in the Ottawa area, 
averaging $17.04 an hour. 


Furthermore, according to the 
SWA, permanent positions are more 
likely than non-permanent jobs to 
include benefits’ such as employer- 
sponsored pension plans, health 
insurance, dental insurance, paid sick 
leave and paid annual vacation leave 
(Table 3). In fact, 65% of permanent 
jobs in Canada boasted at least three 
of the five benefits in 1995, whereas 
only 18% of seasonal, temporary, 
casual or other jobs did so. Moreover, 
16% of permanent positions offered 
none of these benefits, compared with 
60% of seasonal, temporary and 
casual jobs. 


Other symptoms of underemployment 


The higher rate of non-permanent jobs 
in eastern Canada is only one regional 
disparity in the labour market (Chart). 
The unemployment rate is another. In 
November 1995, it generally diminished 
from east to west: from 15.5% in New- 
foundland, to 12.9% in Prince Edward 
Island, 10.7% in Nova Scotia, 10.3% in 
New Brunswick, 10.9% in Quebec and 
7.6% in Ontario. The rate was even 
lower in the Prairie provinces (from 
7.0% to 7.6%), rising to 9.1% in British 
Columbia. 


Involuntary part-time work is an- 
other symptom of a weak labour mar- 
ket. The Survey of Work Arrangements 
gathered data on the reasons for part- 
time work. Nationally, 31% of part- 
time workers reported that it was the 
only work they could find. This reason 
was more frequently cited in eastern 
Canada, less so out west: 60% of re- 
spondents gave this explanation in 
Newfoundland, 46% did so in Nova 
Scotia, 48% in New Brunswick, 34% in 
Quebec, 27% in Ontario, and 26% — the 
lowest rate — in Manitoba. Involuntary 
part-time work was slightly more fre- 
quent in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
(32%), but dropped back to 28% in 
British Columbia. Involuntary part-time 
work is less frequent in Prince Edward 
Island than elsewhere in the Atlantic 
provinces. 


Some workers would like to work 
more than their usual hours, but are not. 
able to because of labour market condi- 
tions. In the SWA, paid workers were - 
asked whether, at their current rate of 
pay, they would prefer to work fewer _ 
hours for less pay, the same hours for 
the same pay, or more hours for more 
pay. A majority of respondents re- 
ported a preference for the same number 
of hours. The option of working more 
hours, selected by 28% of paid workers 
nationally, was most popular in New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, though Alberta and Ontario 
were not far behind. Prince Edward Is- 
land and Quebec had the lowest per- 
centages. 


Other people start their own busi- 
nesses when they cannot find work. The 
1995 SWA covered self-employed 
workers for the first time. They were 
asked to state their main reason for 
being self-employed. In every province, 
a desire for independence was most 
often cited. Even so, 12% of respond- 
ents said their main reason was an in- 
ability to find other work. The figure 
for the Atlantic provinces was even 
higher, at 18%. Two provinces, Nova 
Scotia (20%) and Newfoundland (24%), 
accounted for this high percentage. New 
Brunswick had a lower rate, similar to 
those for Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. 
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Table 2 


Regional disparities and non-permanent employment 


Average hourly wage ** by type of job and geographic area 


Non- 
Permanent permanent 
jobs jobs 


15.49 
15.92 
Non-CMA 14.67 


Atlantic provinces 13.23 


Newfoundland 14.40 
St. John’s eval 
Non-CMA ioet5 


Prince Edward Island 12.69 


Nova Scotia 12.83 
Halifax 13.89 
Non-CMA 12.03 


New Brunswick Ushi 
Saint John 14.79 
Non-CMA 12.68 


Quebec i5os 
Québec CMA 16.14 
Montréal 15.78 
Four other CMAs *** 16.52 
Non-CMA 13.91 


Ontario 16.23 
Ottawa t 17.04 
Toronto 16.80 
Eight other CMAs tt 15.95 
Non-CMA eye 


Prairies 14.10 


Manitoba 13.90 
Winnipeg 14.33 
Non-CMA 12.79 

Saskatchewan 13.69 
Regina 14.95 
Saskatoon 1D7 
Non-CMA 2575 


Alberta 14.31 
Edmonton 14.50 
Calgary 14.77 
Non-CMA 13.67 


British Columbia 16.51 
Vancouver 16.23 
Victoria 16.87 
Non-CMA 16.76 


Non-permanent jobs whose types are known 


Seasonal 


Non-seasonal 


Total Temporary Casual 


14.63 
ikeealis 
13.62 


11.93 


13.96 
15.38 
13.32 


ie OS 


10.25 
O02 
12.39 


11.67 
16.06 
10.10 


lod 
15.50 
15.90 
14.01 
14.33 


15.36 
14.96 
15.65 
16.18 
14.57 


12.40 


12.00 
13.20 
10.00 


12.81 
11.47 


eb 7 
12.42 
14.14 


12.46 
10.64 


16.10 ESS 
15:41 13:29 * 


16.09 * 12.64 * 


i 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 
* Qualified data (see Data source and definitions). 
** This refers to all paid workers, whether paid by the hour or salaried. 


*** Chicoutimi-Jonquiére, Hull, (Quebec portion of Ottawa-Hull CMA), Sherbrooke and Trois-Rivieres. 


t Ontario portion of Ottawa-Hull CMA. 


tt Hamilton, Kitchener-Waterloo, London, Oshawa, St. Catharines-Niagara, Sudbury, Thunder Bay and Windsor. 
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Table 3 


Employee benefits provided, by job permanence and province 


Permanent jobs 


1) Cole 22 lmikolgay sy Ko) 
None benefits 5 benefits 


Canada 


Atlantic provinces 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward 

Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 


Quebec 
Ontario 


Prairies 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 


British Columbia 


Non-permanent jobs 


1or2 
None benefits 


From 3 to 
5 benefits 


% 
21 


18 
Zilles 


home 
i, ai 


27 23 
19 16 


24 18 

(apa 740 
Zoe falpe® 
20° 14 * 
14 * ARE Ne 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 

Note: The benefit types are employer-sponsored pension plan, health insurance, 
dental insurance, paid sick leave and annual vacation leave. 

* Qualified data (see Data source and definitions). 


This relationship between em- 
ployee benefits and job permanence 
was observed in every province, 
though to differing degrees. In 
Saskatchewan, Quebec and New- 
foundland, a larger proportion of jobs, 
both permanent and non-permanent, 
featured benefits packages. Accord- 
ing to the SWA, these three provinces 
were also heavily unionized. In 
Saskatchewan, 56% of non-permanent 
jobs offered benefits (29% had one or 
two, and another 27%, from three to 


five). Quebec ranked second, with 
about 49% of its non-permanent posi- 
tions offering a benefits package. 
Newfoundland, in third place, con- 
trasted sharply with the Maritime 
provinces: 44% of its relatively large 
share of non-permanent jobs included 
one or more benefits, compared with 
only about 28% in Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 


Conclusion 


These observations illustrate an 
important point: non-permanent jobs 
are not necessarily inferior to perma- 
nent ones. However, a more detailed 
study by industry and other variables 
would be required to explain certain 
findings. The redesigned Labour 
Force Survey (LFS) provides an 
opportunity to gather such data. 
Since January 1997, a question on job 
permanence has been part of the 
monthly survey, whose sample is 
twice as large as the SWA’s. In early 
1998, annual estimates for 1997 will be 
used to eliminate seasonal variation. 


O 


#@ Notes 


1 Statistics Canada is currently putting 
together a publication of findings from the 
SWA (titled Work Arrangements in the 
1990s), to be published in 1998. The 
publication will include analysis on prov- 
inces as well as data for CMAs. 


2 The criterion here is simply whether 
a benefit (a pension plan, for example) is 
provided; the quality (or generosity) of 
the benefit is not considered. 
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A statistical portrait of the 
trade union movement 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


his article (originally released on 

the eve of Labour Day 1997, and 
updated with the latest available data) 
traces the Canadian union move- 
ment’s numerical strength over the 
past several decades and profiles the 
changing and current composition of 
its membership. It also compares the 
working conditions of union members 
with those of non-unionized employ- 
ees. Some statistics for major wage 
settlements vis-a-vis inflation rates 
over the past two decades are pre- 
sented. Data on strikes, lockouts and 
the resulting person-days lost offer 
glimpses of the state of labour unrest 
over the same period. A final set of 
statistics compares union density ra- 
tios, namely, the extent of unioniza- 
tion among 19 countries belonging to 
the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD). 


Union membership and 
density by sex, 1967 to 1997 


The latest data released under the 
Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act (CALURA) cover 1993. 
To obtain the most recently 
released information on unions 
(1997), one must use the redesigned 
Labour Force Survey (LFS) (see Data 
sources). Since the collection meth- 
ods, reference periods and coverage 
of these two sources differ, findings 
from them can be different. The 
comparability of the two series is still 
under study but initial examination 
shows that the overall LFS data are in 
line with recent CALURA trends. 


M@ From 2,056,000 in 1967, union 
membership grew fairly steadily 
to stand at 3,841,000 in 1990. Since 
then, it has slowly declined; by 
1997, membership totalled 
3,547,000 (Table 1). 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
He can be reached at (613) 951-4624. 


Data sources 


Union membership, density ratios 
and profile information 


All pre-1997 membership, density and 
profile information presented in this 
note comes from data collected under 
CALURA (the Corporations and 
Labour Unions Returns Act). 


In January 1997, the redesigned 
Labour Force Survey (LFS) started to 
collect monthly data on union member- 
ship and coverage. Combined with 
other information obtained from the 
same survey (for example, wage rates, 
work volume and detailed demographic 
data), the revised LFS offers a rich 
source of data on union members. 


_ Though both sources are managed by 
Statistics Canada, care should be exer- 
cised when comparing their data. 
Slightly different results emerge for a 
number of reasons, some of which are 
listed below: 


@ For CALURA, the reference period 
is December 31 of each year, 
whereas for the LFS it is usually 
the week that includes the 15th of 
the month. 


@ CALURA is an enumeration of 
unions with 100 or more members; 
the LFS is based on a household 
sample that imposes no restrictions 
on union size. 


@ Unemployed persons and pension- 
ers may belong to a union. They are 


Most of the increase during the 
period occurred among women; 
their ranks rose each year, and 
their strength of 1,598,000 in 1997 
was four times that of 1967 
(402,000). 


Men saw their numbers rise fairly 
steadily from 1967 to the early 
1980s. Thereafter, their numbers 
fluctuated; their level in 1997 
(1,949,000) was considerably less 
than their peak in 1989 (2,314,000). 
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included in the CALURA figures, 
but are excluded from the LFS. 


M Multiple jobholders could be 
counted twice in CALURA if they 
belonged to different unions in each 
job, but only once in the LFS. 


Non-wage benefits and work 
arrangements 


The information on non-wage benefits, 
such as employer-sponsored pension 
plans and paid sick leave entitlement, 
is from the November 1995 Survey of 
Work Arrangements, which was funded 
by Human Resources Development 
Canada (HRDC) and conducted by Sta- 
tistics Canada. 


Strikes, lockouts and workdays 
lost and major wage settlements 


These data come from HRDC. Data on 
strikes, lockouts and days lost refer to 
all work stoppage involving one or more 
workers. Further information on these 
statistics may be obtained from Angéle 
Charbonneau, Workplace Information 
Directorate, HRDC at (819) 997-3117 
or | 800 567-6866. 


Union density ratios of selected 
OECD countries 


These data come from the OECD 
Employment Outlook, July 1997. 


m The overall union density ratio 
has remained within the 31-to-33 
percentage range. It has held this 
position mainly because of three 
factors: the growth in female 
members, persistently high den- 
sity ratios in the public sector, 
and a sizeable proportional 
growth among the self-employed 
(rather than among employees). 
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Unionization in Canada 


“The Canadian trade union movement 
grew out of the industrialization of the 
economy early last century. The grow- 
ing workforce in the industrial sector as 
well as the increased concentration of 
businesses in the sector led workers to 
organize, as they increasingly found 
themselves performing comparable 
tasks. Specialized workers were the 
first to organize against the threat of 
mechanization. The year 1886 saw the 
birth of the American Federation of 
Labor and its Canadian counterpart, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. In 1902, Canadian national- 
ists founded the Canadian Federation of 
Labour, in reaction to the massive 
American influence. 


Despite these movements, it was not 
until the 1920s that these groups began 
to have an influence on working condi- 
tions and real income of members (Rea, 
1991). 

These developments were temporar- 
ily stalled by the Great Depression of the 
1930s after which union membership 


practically quadrupled (from 1940 to 
1956). At the same time, different 


@ In 1967, 4 in 5 union members 
were men. Today, representation 
of the sexes is almost equal: 45% 
of members are women and 55% 
are men (Chart A). 


branches of the Canadian union move- 
ment united, a development that encour- 
aged governments to adopt pro-labour 
legislation and that helped to strengthen 
the influence and prestige of the labour 
movement. 


After 1956, union membership 
increased more slowly, owing to a 
decline in the pool of semi-skilled work- 
ers, the group most inclined to unionize, 
and a rise in the number of white-collar 
workers, less inclined to organize. The 
expansion of the federal public service, 
various provincial civil services and 
certain industries that had traditionally 
been highly unionized (including the 
automobile industry) contributed to a 
moderate increase in union membership 
by the mid-1960s (Eaton, 1976).” 
(Extracted from Galarneau, 1996). 

From 1967 to 1997, union member- 
ship almost doubled, and most of the 
growth came from women. However, 
offsetting increases in the non-union 
employees caused union density to 
remain in the 31%-to-33% range during 
the period. 


@ About 3 in 10 male employees are 
union members today, down from 
just over 4 in 10 three decades 
ago. Among female employees, 
about one in 3 is a union member 
today, double the one-in-6 ratio 
of 1967. 


Table 1 
Union membership and density by sex 


Union membership 


Both 
Women 


1967 
1972 
ier 7y 
1982 
1987 
1992 
USK 


402 
SPS) 
781 
981 
1,353 
Up X37/ 


1,949 1,598 


Union density * 


33.2 
SileO 
31.2 
31.0 
32.0 
33.2 
31.1 


Si) 
37.4 
37.8 
36.0 
36.1 
32.4 


Sources: CALURA (1967 to 1992); Labour Force Survey (1997) 


* 


Union density is the ratio of the number of 
the number of paid employees. 


employees who belong to a union to 


*“ Average for the January-to-September 1997 period. 


@ Another feature of the union 
movement pertains to its chang- 
ing international affiliation status. 
In 1962, approximately 2 in 3 
union members belonged to an 
international trade union, that is, 
a union whose headquarters was 
based outside Canada. Thirty 
years later (1992), the proportion 
had fallen to only 3 in 10 (Chart 
B). 


Non-union workers covered 
by collective agreements 


In addition to union members, the 
Labour Force Survey identifies those 
employees who, though not union 
members, are nevertheless covered by 
the collective agreements signed by 
the unions, and thus enjoy union- 
negotiated privileges. These include 
some people who choose not to be 
union members because of their reli- 
gious beliefs, as well as those who are 
excluded because of managerial 
responsibilities. Over the period 
January to September 1997, an aver- 
age 334,000 workers fit this category. 


Current union membership 


In January 1997, the Labour Force 
Survey began to collect monthly sta- 
tistics on union membership and col- 
lective agreement coverage (see Data 
sources). To minimize seasonal distor- 
tions, the following profile of union 
membership is based on averages for 
the first nine months of 1997. 


Public versus private sectors 


m@ Employees in the public sector, 
that is, those working for the gov- 
ernment, crown corporations, 
schools or hospitals, are more 
than three times as likely as their 
private sector counterparts to 
belong to a union (73% versus 
22%) in 1997 (Table 2). 


@ Indeed, while public employees 
account for only 18% of the paid 
workforce, they constitute close 
to one-half (42%) of the total trade 
union membership. 
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Chart A 
In 1997, nearly half of union members are women. 


% 
90 
80 
70 
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50 
40 


| Women 
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Sources: CALURA (1967 to 1992); Labour Force Survey (1997) 
* Average for the January-to-September 1997 period. 


Chart B 
National unions claim a growing share of members. 


% 
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40 
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International unions * National unions ** Government unions T 


Source: CALURA 


* Labour unions with headquarters based outside Canada (primarily in the United 


States). 
** labour unions with headquarters based in Canada. 


t+ Organizations of federal and provincial employees whose bargaining rights are 


established by special legislation. 
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Demographic characteristics 
of union members 


@ Union membership is slightly 
higher among men (32%) than 
among women (30%). 


@ Only 11% of young employees 
(15 to 24 year-olds) are unionized. 
Workers aged 45 to 54 years have 
the highest union density ratio 
(44%), partly a reflection of the 
high ratios observed among an 
aging blue-collar and public sec- 
tor workforce. 


@ The rate of unionization is higher 
among workers with higher edu- 
cation. The density ratios among 
workers with university degrees 
and those with postsecondary 
diplomas or certificates exceed the 
average, and the overall ratio 
among workers with lower edu- 
cational attainment is below 
average. 


Labour market characteristics 


@ Full-time workers are one-and-a- 
half times more likely to belong 
to a union than part-time workers 
(33% versus 22%). 


@ Workers in public administration 
have the highest rate of unioni- 
zation (65%), followed by those 
in utilities (62%) and transporta- 
tion, communication and storage 
(44%). Those in agriculture (2%) 
and finance, insurance and real 
estate (9%) are least unionized. 
Manufacturing and construction, ! 
which had once boasted the high- 
est union rates among the major 
industries, today have density 
ratios close to the overall aver- 
age. 


@ Blue-collar workers are generally 
more likely than white-collar 
workers to belong to a union. 
About 4 in 10 employees in con- 
struction, processing, machining 
and fabricating, and in material 
handling and other crafts belong 
to a union. Although the union 
density ratio for white-collar work- 
ers as a group (29%) is slightly 
lower than the overall average, 
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Table 2 


Union membership and coverage of employees by selected characteristics, 1997 * 


|S LETS CE ES IN RE IS AE BAS ST A SESE SLE OL SE RT LY I DE 


Union membership 


Total 
employed 


000 
Total 11,414 


Public / Private sector t 


Public 2,070 
9,345 


6,010 
5,404 


55 and over 


Educational attainment 


Grades 0 to 8 

Some secondary 

High school graduation 

Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 


Province 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Work status 


Full-time 
Part-time 


Industry 


Goods-producing industries 
Agriculture 
Other primary 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Utilities ™ 
Service-producing industries 
Transportation, communication 
and storage 
Trade 
Finance, insurance and real estate 
Community, business and personal 
services !tt 
Public administration 


Total 
000 
3,547 


1,501 
2,046 


1,949 


Density 
% 
31.1 


Union coverage ** 


SSE Non- 
Total Rate union 


KKK 


000 % 000 
3,881 34.0 7,533 


1,604 TETAS 466 
fart Tf 24.4 7,067 


3,878 
3,655 


1,644 
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Table 2 
Union membership and coverage of employees by selected characteristics, 1997 * (concluded) 


Union membership Union coverage ** 


Total Non- 

employed Total Density Total Rate union *** 

we EE ee ee eee Oe eee eee eee 
000 000 % 000 % 000 


Occupation 


White-collar 8,248 2,361 28.6 2,604 31.6 5,644 
Managerial and administrative 1,657 PS 16.6 CXeiy/ 20.3 1,320 
Professional 2,268 1,110 48.9 1,194 52.6 1,074 
Clerical 1,839 518 28.2 564 30.7 Ws 
Sales 981 80 8.2 95 SH 886 
Service 1,503 378 Zor 414 27.6 1,089 

Blue-collar 3,166 1,186 617A 15) Aare Tl 40.3 1,890 
Primary occupations 252 45 17.8 49 19.4 203 
Processing, machining 

and fabricating 1,565 621 39.7 669 42.8 896 
Construction 467 197 42.2 210 45.0 25% 
Transport equipment operating 417 145 34.8 156 37.3 262 
Material handling and other crafts 465 178 38.2 193 41.4 eles 


Firm size 


Under 20 employees 3,980 478 12.0 5 13.8 3,429 
20 to 99 employees 3,628 1,124 31.0 1,239 34.2 2,389 
100 to 500 employees 2,395 1,120 46.7 12 \2 50.6 1,183 
Over 500 employees 825 58.4 879 62.2 doo 


Job tenure 


1 to 12 months 2,641 340 12.9 410 Wass: 2,231 
Over 1 year to 5 years 3,293 660 20.1 745 22.6 2,548 
Over 5 years to 9 years 1,883 676 35.9 735 39.0 1,148 
Over 9 years to 14 years oor 554 42.2 598 45.6 714 
Over 14 years 2,285 1,316 DAS 1,393 61.0 892 


ee 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Average for the January-to-September 1997 period. 

** Includes both union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements. 

*** Includes employees who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 

t Public sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly funded 
schools, hospitals or other institutions. Private sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 

tt Includes electric power systems, water systems, gas distribution systems and waste disposal systems. 

ttt Includes business services; education; health and social services; accommodation, food and beverage services; amusement and 

recreation services; personal and household services; membership organizations; and other services. 


the ratio among professional ™ Union density ratios are lowest in industry mix, labour laws and 


workers (for example, teachers 
and nurses) at 49% is the high- 
est for all occupational groups 
studied, blue- and white-collar 
alike. This helps explain why den- 
sity ratios are greater among 
workers with higher education. 


As expected, union density ratios 
rise with firm size. During the first 
three quarters of 1997, they 
ranged from 12% in firms with 
fewer than 20 employees to 58% 
in firms with more than 500 
employees. 


among employees with low job 
tenure: only 13% of workers with 
tenure of 12 months or less be- 
long to a union. The ratio rises 
with tenure: among workers with 
job tenure of over 14 years, close 
to 60% belong to a union — again 
a reflection of the high ratios 
observed among older, blue-col- 
lar and public sector employees. 


Provincial dimension 


Union density ratios differ among 
the provinces. There are several rea- 
sons for this, including differences 
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traditions. 


™@ Employees in Newfoundland are 


most likely to belong to a union 
(39%), followed by those in Que- 
bec (37%). 


Higher-than-average density 
ratios are also found in Manitoba 
(35%), British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan (34% each). 


Ontario and each of the three 
Maritime provinces have a union 
density ratio of slightly under 
30%; Alberta has the lowest 
ratio (22%). 
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Wages, other benefits and 
work arrangements 


Available raw data show that union- 
ized jobs generally provide higher 
wages, greater non-wage benefits and 
in many respects better work arrange- 
ments than non-unionized jobs. Of 
course, the wage rate and other differ- 
ences reflect many factors in addition 
to collective bargaining outcomes. 
These include differences in the dis- 
tribution of union and non-union 
employees by age, sex, job tenure, 
industry, occupation, firm size or geo- 
graphical location. The effects of 
these factors are not examined in this 
paper, but it is clear from the previous 
sections that unionized workers and 
jobs tend to have certain characteris- 
tics that are associated with higher 
wages. For example, union density 
ratios are higher among men, older 
workers, those with higher education, 
workers in professional positions, 
employees with long tenure, and 
those in larger firms. Clearly, not all 
differences in wage and non-wage 
benefits can be attributed to union 
Status. 


@ In terms of earnings, data from 
the Labour Force Survey show 
that the average hourly wage rate 
of unionized workers during the 
first nine months of 1997 was 
higher than that paid to non- 
union members. This held true 
whether they worked full time 
($18.84 versus $15.18) or part time 
($16.74 versus $9.76) (Table 3). 


@ Unionized part-time employees 
not only work longer hours each 
week than non-unionized employ- 
ees, they also earn almost twice 
as much an hour. As a result, 
their average weekly earnings are 
double those of the latter. 


@ In terms of non-wage benefits, 
such as coverage in an employer- 
sponsored pension plan or group 
RRSP, health care plan, dental 
plan or paid sick leave entitle- 
ment, data from the November 
1995 Survey of Work Arrange- 
ments show that union members 
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Table 3 
Selected job characteristics by union status 


Union 


employees * 


Average hourly wage rate ($) 
All employees 
Full-time employees 
Part-time employees 


Average weekly earnings ($) 
All employees 
Full-time employees 
Part-time employees 


Average usual weekly hours, main job 
All employees 
Full-time employees 
Part-time employees 


Non-wage benefits 
Percentage of employees: 
covered by pension/group RRSP 
with supplemental health care plan 
coverage 

with dental care plan coverage 
with paid sick leave entitlement 
with paid vacation leave entitlement 


Percentage distribution of paid 
vacation leave entitlement: 
2 weeks or under 
over 2 weeks but under 4 weeks 
4 weeks and over 


Average annual paid vacation leave 
entitlement (days) 


Work arrangements 
Percentage of employees: 
in full-time jobs 
in permanent jobs 
in temporary jobs 
with flexitime arrangement option 
who work Monday to Friday inclusive only 
who work both Saturday and Sunday 
who do some/all of work at home 
in job-sharing arrangement 


oO — © © 
© 1D © + ~I 
-“-OMDONO Ff 


a 


Paid overtime and overtime rates of pay 
Percentage usually working paid overtime 
Average number of paid overtime hours 

usually worked per week 5.4 


—_ 
o 
— 


Percentage distribution of overtime rate of pay: 
with straight pay 18.7 
with time-and-a-half or double time 78.4 
other 2.9 


Non-union 
employees ** 


41.4 
55.6 
3.0 


Sources: Labour Force Survey (hourly wage rate, weekly earnings and usual weekly 
hours; averages for the January-to-September 1997 period) and Survey of 
Work Arrangements (November 1995) 

Employees who are union members only. 

Employees who are neither union members nor covered by a collective 

bargaining agreement. 


* 


ak 
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are about twice as likely as non- 
unionized workers to enjoy these 
benefits. For each of these non- 
wage benefits, coverage was 
about 80% among unionized 
workers, compared with 40% 
among non-unionized employees. 


Furthermore, 84% of union mem- 
bers were entitled to paid vaca- 
tion leave, compared with 65% of 
non-unionized workers. Also, the 
average annual vacation entitle- 
ment was longer for the former 
(21 days versus 15 days).’ 


In terms of work arrangements, 
also, unionized workers enjoyed 
some advantages. For example, 
they were slightly more likely to 
be in a permanent job (91% 
versus 87%) and to have a job- 
sharing arrangement (12% versus 
7%). Furthermore, a slightly 
smaller proportion of unionized 
employees (6% versus 8%) regu- 
larly worked all weekend, that is, 
both Saturday and Sunday. 
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Unionized employees were more 
likely than non-unionized em- 
ployees to work paid overtime 
each week (18% versus 12%), but 
when they did so, they worked 
fewer hours (5.4 hours on aver- 
age versus 6.0 hours). They were 
also more likely to receive pre- 
mium pay for this work: in No- 
vember 1995, about 78% of 
unionized workers received time- 
and-a-half or double time, com- 
pared with 56% of non-unionized 
employees. 


Wage increases and inflation 
down considerably 


™ Over the past couple of 


decades, major wage settlements 
(agreements involving 500 or 
more employees) have, with few 
exceptions, moved fairly well in 
line with inflation rates, that is, 
changes in the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) (Chart C). 


m@ From 1979 to 1981, major wage 


settlements slightly exceeded 
inflation. Both indicators peaked 
in 1981 with double-digit in- 
creases for wage settlements 
(13.0%) and for inflation (12.4%). 
Following the 1981-82 recession, 
both series tumbled to about half 
their preceding levels and fluctu- 
ated within the 3.5%-to-5.5% 
range between 1983 and 1991. 
They fell considerably again in 
the 1990s, partly as a result of 
wage freeze and even roll-back 
policies in both the public and 
private sectors, as well as poor 
economic performance. Since the 
early 1980s, inflation has gener- 
ally surpassed wage settlements 
(Table 4). 


So far this year (January to 
August), there has been a slight 
upward movement in both series, 
with wage settlements running at 
1.6% and inflation at 1.9%. 


SR I EF BT I ES 


Chart C 
Wage increases and inflation rates generally move in tandem. 


—— 


Annual increase 
% 


14 


12 JI™ Inflation (CPI) 


~- Major wage settlements ~* 


1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 = 


Ne ee oe eee 

Sources: Workplace Information Directorate, Human Resources Development Canada, and Prices Division, Statistics Canada 

* Major wage settlements refer to agreements involving 500 or more employees. Figures represent average annual percentage 
increases in base wage rates. 

** 1997 data refer to January to August only. 
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Table 4 
Major wage settlements and inflation rates 


Average annual percentage increase 
in base wage rates Annual 
J change in 
Public Private Both Consumer 
Year sector * sector * sectors Price Index 


1 SRA, 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
OOK 
992 
1993 
1994 
1999 
1996 
TOOT ae 


SOD CNHOUMHWAROYOROBSOO 
OOD: TAOHPODNO-WDAODH$ONU 
NVttFONATANHYOWWMOVAS 
NOABRNONWNNOAWAODCANANNDO 
ASSOSOONYMTARARWOWWROBAS 
DODWN#ODONAOANDOWDONO$-O 
AA NO++HTRTARAORMONOO 
OD + NAWAUTIAAAWADOANOANOBDND — 


oo:6 


Sources: Workplace Information Directorate, Human Resources Development 
Canada, and Prices Division, Statistics Canada 
Note: Major wage settlements refer to agreements involving 500 or more employees. 
* Public sector employees are those working for government departments or 
agencies, crown corporations or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other 
institutions. Private sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 
** 1997 data refer to January to August only. 


™ Major wage settlements in the | Labour unrest on the rise 
public and private sectors have 
also moved fairly well in tandem; 
however, with the exception of 
1989 when they matched, overall 
private sector settlements have 
since 1988 exceeded those in the 
public sector. Between 1993 and 
1996 overall settlements in the 


ublic sector have averaged less 
iam 1% each year asia hose and lockouts and the resulting 


in the private sector ranged person-days lost in 1996, despite 


Donec LOLA |_Ol. The a larger workforce, were only one- 
pace in wage settlement has third the levels of 1980 (Table 5). 


picked up slightly so far this year @ There are several reasons for the 


@ Annual statistics on strikes, lock- 
outs and person-days lost are 
affected by several factors, in- 
cluding the nature of collective 
bargaining timetables, the size of 
the unions involved, and the state 
of the economy. That notwith- 
standing, the number of strikes 


(January to August 1997), with abatement: the recessions of the 
gains in the public sector early 1980s and 1990s, the adop- 
amounting to 0.9% and in the tion of innovative approaches to 
private sector 2.2%. industrial relations by employers 


and unions, business restructur- 
ing, and the effects of increased 
globalization of the economy, 
to name a few, have all had an 
effect. 


@ In 1980 and 1981, there were over 
1,000 strikes and lockouts and 
about 9 million person-days lost. 
In spite of fluctuations, the num- 
bers reveal an overall decreasing 
trend over the years; by 1994 and 
1995, despite a larger workforce, 
strikes and lockouts had fallen to 
roughly 350, and the resulting 
person-days lost to around 1.6 
million. 

@ Labour unrest appears to be on 
the rise again. For example, even 
though the number of strikes and 
lockouts in 1996 (328) was the 
same as that of 1995, twice as 
many workers were involved 
(284,000). As well, the number of 


Table 5 
Strikes and lockouts, workers 
involved and days lost 


Person- 
Strikes & Workers days not 
Year lockouts involved worked 


"000 000 


439 9,130 
342 8,851 
464 5,713 
4,441 
3,883 
3,126 
7,151 
3,810 
4,901 
3,701 
5,079 
2,516 
2,110 
1,517 
1,607 
1,582 
3,340 
1,256 


Source: Workplace Information 
Directorate, Human 
Resources Development 
Canada 

* 1997 data refer to January to June 

only. 
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person-days lost in 1996 was 
more than twice that of 1995 (3.3 
million versus 1.6 million). This 
year, by the first six months, 1.3 
million person-days had been lost 
because of strikes and lockouts. 
In addition, several major unions 
and their employers were en- 
gaged in serious disputes at the 
time of writing this article. 


International comparisons 


Even though the sources, methods 
and scope of union membership data 
vary from country to country, the 
figures compiled by the OECD show 
striking differences in union density 
ratios among 19 of its member coun- 
tries. 


In the mid-nineties, high density 
ratios were recorded in Sweden 
(91%), Finland (81%) and Den- 
mark (76%); in contrast, Spain, the 
United States and France had 
fewer than one in 5 unionized 
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Table 6 
Union density ratios of selected OECD countries 


en RE EE ELE LIP TIPLE BE TE DE IT BSE DELLE EL DLE EE ICE 


Trade union density 


Australia 
Austria 56 42 


Belgium 56 54 
Canada 36 38 
Denmark 76 76 
Finland 70 81 
France 18 9 
Germany 36 29 
Italy 49 39 
Japan 31 24 
Netherlands 35 26 
New Zealand 56 30 
Norway 57 58 
Portugal 61 32 
Spain 9 19 
Sweden 80 91 
Switzerland 31 27 
United Kingdom 50 34 
United States 22 16 


a 


Source: Employment Outlook, July 1997 
* See Chart D for exceptions to the 1994 reference year. 


SST TAT TTD LTE I ESS DET SLL AEM ESB TE BE PARTE SE SS 


Chart D 
Union density ratios are highest among the Scandinavian countries. 


ss 
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Sweden 
Finland 
Denmark 
Norway 
Belgium 
Austria 
Italy 
Canada 
Australia 


United Kingdom 


Portugal 

New Zealand 
Germany 
Switzerland 
Netherlands 
Japan 

Spain 

United States 
France 


Source: Employment Outlook, July 1997 
Note: All data refer to 1994 except for Denmark (1993), Finland (1995), Germany (1993), Italy (1992), the Netherlands (1993), 
Portugal (1990), Sweden (1993) and Switzerland (1992). 
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workers. Canada was in the mid- 
dle of the range (Chart D, Table 
6).° 


™ France presented a unique posi- 
tion in the sense that while only 
9% of its workers were union 
members, almost everyone (95%) 
was covered by a collective bar- 
gaining agreement. As expected, 
collective bargaining coverage 
rates in most other countries 
exceeded the density ratios. 


Summary 


Although one in 3 employees in 
Canada today belongs to a union — as 
has been the case for the past three 
decades — the mix of union member- 
ship has changed. Men’s proportion 
has declined and the international 
unions have lost their predominance 
over the years: the sexes are now fairly 
equally represented, and by 1992 only 
3 in 10 members belonged to an inter- 
nationally affiliated union. Also, even 
though a blue-collar worker is still 
more likely to be a union member, 
some white-collar professions, par- 
ticularly teaching and nursing, boast 
high union rates. And unionized 
workers are growing older, in part 
because of an aging blue-collar and 
public sector workforce. 


Unionized jobs generally provide 
higher wages, greater benefits and 
better work arrangements than non- 
unionized jobs, but not all differences 
can be attributed to union status. 
Other factors playing a role 
include firm size, job tenure, educa- 
tion, age and sex. 


After a prolonged “cooling off” 
period, the past year-and-a-half has 
witnessed some resurgence of labour 
unrest. Similarly, wage increases and 
inflation have seen a slight upward 
movement so far this year. 


Internationally, data on union den- 
sity ratios compiled by the OECD 
paint a mixed picture of the 19 member 
countries studied. Between 1980 and 
1994, 5 of the countries (including 
Canada) recorded an increase in ratio, 
13 had decreases and one saw no 
change. O 


#@ Notes 


1 CALURA density ratios in the con- 
struction industry in particular have tradi- 
tionally been higher than those captured 
by household surveys’ like _ the 
Labour Force Survey, mainly because 
CALURA union membership includes both 
the unemployed and retired, and the house- 
hold surveys do not. 


2 Although federal and provincial em- 
ployment standards and labour laws gener- 
ally entitle employees to at least two 
weeks of paid vacation, some workers do 
not enjoy such a benefit. These include 
some contract, term, on-call and casual 
workers. It is also conceivable that some 
workers who are expected to take pay in 
lieu of vacation time may have stated 
erroneously that they were not entitled to 
paid vacation. 


3. The OECD density ratios for Canada 
are slightly higher than those captured by 
CALURA. The former come from the 
1995 OECD Survey of Canada. 
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Mm JUST RELEASED 


= Household repairs 


Canadians spent $12 billion on their own home repairs 
and renovations in 1995. This information comes from 
the Homeowner Repair and Renovation public-use 
microdata file, which uses data from the Homeowner 
Repair and Renovation Survey and the Home Energy 
Retrofit Survey. Both surveys were carried out in 
March 1996 as a supplement to the Labour Force 
Survey and refer to calendar year 1995. They provide 
information on homeowners living in_ private 
households. Variables available in the file include 
province, size of area of residence, type of dwelling, 
age of reference person, total household income and 
period of construction. Considerable information about 
expenditures, as well as planning for these 
expenditures and reasons for conducting repairs and 
renovations, is also available. The retrofit survey was 
implemented to measure energy retrofit activities in 
the home, which include features added to reduce 
energy consumption. 


To order the public-use microdata file, contact the 
Dissemination Unit, Household Surveys Division at 
(613) 951-7355 or 1 888 297-7355; fax (613) 951-3012; 
Internet: expenditures@statcan.ca. Oo 


m= Taking stock of business 


Some 941,700 employer-businesses were counted in 
Canada in 1995, a net increase of 2% from 1989. There 
were 467,200 businesses active throughout the 1989- 
to-1995 period, representing 85% of 1995 employment. 
The 474,500 businesses newly identified since 1989 
provided the remaining 15% of employment. 


Businesses with fewer than five employees 
represented 78% of all businesses in 1995, compared 
with 76% in 1989. Their share of total employment 
rose to 10% from 8%. 


Employment Dynamics, 1995 is based on the 
Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program (LEAP), 
which covers all businesses with at least one employee 
active anytime between 1983 and 1995. The tables 
include employer-businesses and payroll and 
employment data by province, territory and industry. 
Tabulated by employment size and life status of 
business, the data are available in tables comparing 
the 1989-to-1995 period and the 1994-to-1995 period. 
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For further information on this release, or to 
purchase these tables, contact Gwen Cromwell, Small 
Business and Special Surveys Division at (613) 951- 
2439; Internet: cromgwe@statcan.ca. O 


m Household surveys on income and families 


Dual-earner families 


Changes in labour market and demographic factors 
have contributed to a growing income gap between 
dual- and single-earner two-partner families. (Two- 
partner families are defined here as either husband- 
wife or common-law relationships.) When adjusted 
for inflation, the average 1995 pre-tax income of dual- 
earner families was $68,900, virtually the same as in 
1989. Conversely, single-earner families had a pre- 
tax average of $50,000 in 1995, 10.6% lower than in 
1989. 


Once income taxes are factored in, the gap was 
somewhat reduced, with both family _ types 
experiencing declines between 1989 and 1995. Taxes 
for dual-earner families rose during this period, 
bringing after-tax income down 2.4% to $53,900 in 
1995. Because of lower pre-tax income, income taxes 
for single-earner families fell, resulting in a 9.6% decline 
in after-tax income (to $40,100 in 1995). 


Families in which neither partner reported earnings 
have been steadily increasing in proportion since 1967, 
mainly because of a growing number of elderly families. 
Families in which neither partner worked had a 1995 
pre-tax average income of $34,700, average income 
taxes of $3,900, and an after-tax income of $30,800. 


Characteristics of Dual-earner Families, 1995 
(Catalogue no. 13-215-XPB, $28) is now available. 
Microdata files containing data on the 1995 incomes 
and earnings of economic families and individuals 
aged 15 years and over, along with sociodemographic 
characteristics, are also available. 


For further information, or to order custom 
tabulations, contact the Dissemination Unit, 
Household Surveys Division at (613) 951-7355 or 
1 888 297-7355; Internet: income@statcan.ca. 


Households, families and individuals 


Four microdata files containing 1995 income data for 
households, economic families, census families and 
individuals are now available. A key file that allows 
users to link the files for further analysis is also 
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available. Each file costs $2,000. Sales tax, where 
applicable, will be added. 


In addition to income by source data (for example, 
earnings, investment income, government transfer 
payments), the files contain personal, family and 
labour-related characteristics such as age, sex, 
education, family relationship, occupation and labour 
force status. The household file includes additional 
information on housing characteristics and household 
facilities and equipment. 


The 1995 income data were collected as part of 
the 1996 Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF). The 
housing, facilities and equipment data were collected 
by the 1996 Household Facilities and Equipment 
Survey. (HFE)« The. SCF. and .HFE, surveys» are 
conducted every spring as a supplement to the Labour 
Force Survey. 


The household file contains approximately 32,000 
records; the economic family file, 34,000; the census 
family file, 35,000; the individual file, 67,000; and the 
key file, 85,000. 


For further information on these files, contact the 
Data Dissemination Unit, Household Surveys Division 
at (613) 951-7355 or 1 888 297-7355; fax (613) 951- 
3012; Internet: incomeWstatcan.ca. O 


= Data on income 


Data derived from 1995 income tax returns filed in 
the spring of 1996 provide information on income, as 
well as demographic profiles of small areas. 


The data, published in Seniors’ Income, 1995 
(Product no. 89C0022), are available by province or 
territory; city, town or census metropolitan area; 
census division; forward sortation area (first three 
characters of the postal code); and postal walk 
(grouping of postal codes). Data are available for 
more than 26,000 postal areas. 


Among the census metropolitan areas, the median 
total income for senior (at least one partner aged 65 
years or older) husband-wife families ranged from 
$52,300 in Ottawa-Hull (Ontario side) to $30,000 in 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


Another release, Labour Force Income Profiles, 
1995 (Product no. 71C0018), is also based on returns 
filed in 1996 and covers the same geographical areas 
as the former. 


The tax data are useful in market research and policy 
planning. Since these profiles are an enumeration of 
taxfilers, the data for cities and smaller areas are similar 
in reliability to national and provincial data. 
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For further information on these releases, contact 
Client Services, Small Area and Administrative Data 
Division at (613) 951-9720; fax (613) 951-4745; Internet: 
saadinfo@statcan.ca. O 


& Articles from Canadian Social Trends 


Changes in women’s work continuity 


Long-term employment interruptions, or employment 
discontinuity, affect future employability, advance- 
ment opportunities, earnings, and attitudes of 
employers and co-workers. Since work and income 
are considered important to one’s sense of identity, 
employment discontinuity can affect psychological 
and emotional well-being as well. 


Because women are more likely to interrupt their 
employment for long periods, their attachment to the 
labour force has traditionally been viewed as weaker 
than men’s. But over the last 30 years, women’s 
participation in the paid workforce has increased 
dramatically. By 1995, most (91%) women aged 20 
and over had worked for pay at some time during 
their lives. Contemporary women have also shown 
increased attachment to life-long careers, reporting 
fewer and shorter periods of employment discontinuity 
than earlier generations of women. However, they 
continue to experience more career discontinuity than 
men, and they experience longer interruptions. This 
article describes how women’s employment continuity 
has changed. 


Today, women are less likely to interrupt their paid 
work, and when they do so, they return to work more 
quickly. Better opportunities for postsecondary 
education have improved the employability of women. 
And legislation now protects the jobs of workers on 
maternity leave. Women’s earnings are also increasing 
relative to men’s and represent a larger proportion 
of family income than in the past. 


There will always be work interruptions. But their 
likelihood, frequency and duration are changing. 
According to the article, family-friendly work 
arrangements and employment policies allow more 
women to remain in the workforce and still care for 
children and other family members. 


For further information about this article (which 
appears in the Autumn 1997 issue of Canadian Social 
Trends [Catalogue no. 11-008-XPE]), contact Janet 
Fast, University of Alberta at (403) 492-5768; fax (403) 
492-6345; Internet: janet.fast@ualberta.ca. O 


Declining earnings of young men 


Generally speaking, newcomers in the job market start 
out with lower pay than older workers. Since the early 
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1980s, this earnings gap has been growing. It now 
takes longer for young men with low earnings to reach 
a higher income bracket. 


Even after taking into account the drop in real 
earnings and the relatively high unemployment rates 
observed since the mid-1980s, it has been harder for 
young working men under age 35 to “move up” the 
earnings scale (earn more than $21,100 per year). More 
and more young people work part time while attending 
college or university; as a result, a larger proportion 
of them have had low earnings for a long time. 


As well, young workers seeking employment in 
the 1980s and early 1990s may have faced greater 
problems finding well-paid permanent jobs than their 
predecessors in the 1970s. Some of these difficulties 
may stem from the shift in employment from 
manufacturing to lower-wage service sector jobs, but 
the demand for highly skilled workers is also a factor. 
It is also possible that technology has made it easier 
for firms to globalize operations and to contract out 
to small, low-wage suppliers, in turn depressing the 
earnings of young working men. 


For further information about this article (also in 
the Autumn 1997 Canadian Social Trends), contact 
René Morissette at (613) 951-3608; fax (613) 951-5403; 
Internet: moriren@statcan.ca. oO 


m= Latest on the labour force 


The third issue of Labour Force Update (Catalogue 
no. 71-005-XPB) covers self-employment. Following 
are highlights: 


m Between 1989 and 1996, the self-employed 
accounted for over three-quarters of total job 
growth. Business owners in their main job grew 
by 460,000 (25%) to 2.3 million, while the number 
of employees increased by only 133,000 (1%). As 
a result, the self-employed in 1996 made up about 
17% of all workers, up from 14% in 1989. 


m The majority of the increase in self-employment 
this decade has been among business owners 
without employees. Consequently, about 38 of 
every 100 business owners had employees in 1996, 
down from 45 seven years earlier. 


™ Much of this decade’s self-employment growth 
has come from services to business (for example, 
computer, accounting, advertising, engineering 
and management consulting services). 


m Overall, about 90% of the recent growth in self- 
employment has been due to greater business 
ownership within industries. The other 10% is the 
result of a shift in jobs to industries in which 
self-employment has been common. Agriculture, 
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What’s new? 


personal and household services, construction, 
and business services had the highest rates of 
self-employment in 1996. 


For another look at the data from Labour Force 
Update, see “Key labour and income facts” in this 
issue. For additional information on this publication, 
contact Geoff Bowlby at (613) 951-3325; Internet: 
bowlgeo@statcan.ca or Jean-Marc Lévesque at 
(613) 951-2301; fax (613) 951-2869; Internet: 
levejea@statcan.ca. Oo 


= Analytical Studies Branch research paper 
series 


Divergent Inequalities — Theory and Empirical 
Results 

M.C. Wolfson 
Research Paper Series no. 66 (Originally released in 
May 1995; revised in July 1997) 


This paper is principally about methods of income 
distribution analysis, particularly the foundations for 
claims about the extent of or trend in inequality. 
Analysis of income distribution trends has increased. 
However, this growth has been accompanied by a 
somewhat undisciplined expansion in statistical 
methods. Occasionally, prose conclusions are not 
supported by the statistics cited. This paper looks 
at the sources of gaps between evidence cited and 
conclusions drawn. 


Widely used summary measures of inequality or 
the “disappearing middle class” are potentially 
misleading. They sometimes fail to distinguish 
between concepts of inequality and polarization, and 
are not consistent with rankings based on Lorenz 
curves. In addition, some observers make inappropriate 
claims about trends in inequality by looking only at 
sub-populations — such as full-time male workers — 
and failing to account for sampling variability. These 
divergences are illustrated with Canadian data on 
labour incomes over the 1967-to-1994 period. 


Are Canadians More Likely to Lose Their Jobs 
in the 1990s? 

G. Picot and Z. Lin 

Research Paper Series no. 96 


Job instability can take various forms and be measured 
in numerous ways. As part of a comprehensive 
research effort to examine job instability, this paper 
uses data from the Longitudinal Worker File (LWF) 
on the separations of Canadian workers from 1978 to 
1993 to assess one dimension of job instability: 
permanent layoffs. The key question addressed is 
“have permanent layoffs in Canada increased in the 
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1980s and early 1990s compared with the late 1970s?” 
The permanent layoff rate is examined and logistic 
regressions performed to predict the probability of 
permanent layoffs. The analysis is undertaken for all 
workers as well as for particular sub-groups. 


The data further show that the Canadian labour 
market adjusts to structural changes more through 
depressed hirings than increased layoffs. While the 
risk of permanently losing one’s job was no higher 
than in earlier comparable periods, the chance of 
finding a new job was considerably lower, at least in 
the aggregate. Furthermore, most job creation in the 
1990s has been in self-employment, with its relatively 
unstable earnings. 


Permanent Layoffs in Canada: Overview and 
Longitudinal Analysis 

G. Picot, Z. Lin and W. Pyper 

Research Paper Series no. 103 


Canadians are increasingly concerned about permanent 
layoffs. Many believe that job instability and the 
possibility of job loss have increased in the 1990s. 
Governments, confronted with a large number of 
permanent layoffs each year, need to respond 
appropriately in order to improve labour adjustment 
so that displaced workers can find new jobs. This 
paper uses a new longitudinal data source on the 
separations of workers to address three issues. First, 
has there been an increase in the permanent layoff 
rate in Canada in the 1990s? Second, what are the 
underlying causes of most permanent layoffs? The 
paper examines the role played by the business cycle, 
by changes in industrial demand — often associated 
with structural change — and by firm size. 


Third, with this as background, the core of the 
paper asks a question of concern to policy analysts: 
are most permanent layoffs rare events for workers, 
or are they a continuation of a pattern of repeat 
layoffs? A worker who is rarely confronted with a 
layoff will require post-displacement adjustment 
assistance different from that provided to someone 
who has been laid off frequently. Workers’ 
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employment history over 10 years is used to explore 
the relationship between permanent layoff history and 
the probability of being laid off. Displaced workers 
are classified as “low-risk,” “medium-risk” and “high- 
risk” based on their history. Multinomial logistic 
analysis is used to distinguish worker and firm 
characteristics associated with repeat layoffs or layoffs 
as rare events. 


The Importance of Research and Development 
for Innovation in Small and Large Canadian 
Manufacturing Firms 

J.R. Baldwin 

Research Paper Series no. 107 


The debate over the appropriate function of 
government policy for research and development (R 
& D) subsidies brings into focus the different roles 
played by large and small firms in the innovation 
process. It is often claimed that small and large firms 
tend to use R & D facilities differently. This paper 
examines the differences in the innovation profiles 
of small and large firms, and looks at how R & D 
intensity and efficacy vary by size of firm. It 
investigates the contribution of R & D to small and 
medium firms, as well as the types of policy that small 
ones find most appropriate in reducing impediments 
to innovation. 


Most differences between small and large firms 
are explained by the advantages each size brings to 
certain phases of the production process. Small firms 
are more flexible but can suffer from scale-related cost 
disadvantages. They overcome these problems by 
networking with their customers and by being flexible. 
They rely less on dedicated R & D facilities and more 
on the use of R & D as opportunities arise. 


To order studies in the Research Paper Series, 
contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre, or write to Publications Review 
Committee, Analytical Studies Branch, Statistics 
Canada, 24th floor, R.H. Coats Building, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1A OT6. Or phone (613) 951-1804; fax (613) 
951-5403. O 
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Key labour and 
income facts 


The following is a guide to data sources for labour market, business, income and earnings, pension, education 
and other household topics. Each quarter, this section will present charts and analysis featuring one or more 
of these sources. For general inquiries, please contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; Internet: 


bourjoa@statcan.ca or Jeannine Usalcas at (613) 951-4628; Internet: usaljea@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and 
administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 
Customer Services: 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 

Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Richard Vincent 

(613) 951-4070 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: Claude Robillard 

(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force 
characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 
(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Abdul Rashid 
(613) 951-6897 


Employment and income 
surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Nathalie Caron 

(613) 951-4168 


Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: SLID Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Réjean Lasnier 

(613) 951-5266 


Survey of Employment, 
Payrolls and Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 
Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Household Facilities and 
Equipment Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Réjean Lasnier 
(613) 951-5266 


General Social Survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Jennifer Hubbard 

(613) 951-5979 
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Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Jennifer Hubbard 
(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Jennifer Hubbard 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Ernest Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and 
Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Steve Arrowsmith 
(613) 951-0566 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613) 951-4577 
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Percentage annual growth in self-employment and employees 


% change from previous year 


Employees 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
Note: 1997 refers to percentage change in average employment for the first nine months of the year compared with the same period 
in 1996. 


Growth in self-employment is far from new ™ So far, 1997 appears to be well in line with the strong 
= upward trend. Compared with the first nine months of 
_ bsbnte eg igri Aches) Pere eee self- 1996, average paid employment for January to 
employment averaged 2.4%, slightly higher than the September 1997 edged down 0.2%, while self- 


average growth rate of 1.9% for paid employment. employment surged ahead by 11.5%. 


@ But the pace of growth has picked up in the 1990s — 
with annual increases averaging 3.3%, greatly 
overshadowing the 0.2% growth in paid employment. 
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Index of employment growth by class of main job 
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Compound annual 
Growth among Share of growth from growth rate 


Total self-employed Employers Own account Employers Own account Employers Own account 


000 % % 
1976 to 1989 671.5 357.4 314.1 53 47 4.6 3.2 
1989 to 1996 468.1 46.1 421.9 10 90 0.8 5.5 


ea cece oe eee 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Includes owners of incorporated and unincorporated businesses with paid employees. 
** Includes owners of incorporated and unincorporated businesses without employees. 


Most growth is among the self-employed contributed to the strong growth in paid employment 
without employees during the expansion years of the 1980s. In sharp contrast, 

j employers accounted for very little of the net growth in 
The nature of self-employment growth has changed since self-employment between 1989 and 1996: only about 10%. 
the late 1970s. Between 1976 and 1989, 53% of the growth Nine-tenths of the growth in self-employment in the 1990s 
in self-employment was among business owners with paid has come from entrepreneurs without employees (own 
help (employers). Thus, for each additional employer, at account). 


least one paid job was also created. Undoubtedly, this 
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Distribution of growth in self-employment, by industry and sex 


Business services 
Other services* 
Trade 


Finance, insurance and real estate 
Transportation, communication 
and other utilities 

Construction 


Health and social services 
Accommodation, food and 
beverage services 
Manufacturing 


Educational services 


Other primary 


Agriculture | | 


10 15 
% share of growth from 1989 to 1996 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Includes amusement and recreational services; personal and household services and other services. 


Business services important source of growth 
in self-employment in the 1990s 


For women, one-fifth of the increase took place in 
business services, essentially among accountants and 
bookkeepers (up 9,000, to 18,000), management 


m The number of self-employed men grew by 240,000 consultants (up 9,000, to 15,000) and those providing 
between 1989 and 1996. Three-quarters of this growth “other business services” (up 13,000, to 26,000). 
was concentrated in four service industries. 
ep A further 17% of women’s self-employment growth 
@ One-third of the increase was among men providing was in “other services,” with gains most notable among 
services to other businesses (business services). those with beauty shops (up 11,000, to 37,000). Women 
Within this industry, gains were especially strong in providing services to private households gained 5,000, 
computing services (up 22,000, to 35,000) and growing to 107,000. 
management consulting (up 19,000, to 32,000). 
New businesses in wholesale and retail trade accounted 
@ A further 17% of the growth in self-employment for for an additional 14% of the overall growth in women’s 
men was in “other services,” with gains most notable self-employment from 1989 to 1996. 
among those offering janitorial and window cleaning 
services (up 13,000, to 34,000). About 12% was among Self-employment in finance, insurance and real estate 
men running retail or wholesale establishments, and an grew less for women (8%) than men (11%); nevertheless, 
additional 11% in finance, insurance and real estate — the number of self-employed women in insurance and 
primarily insurance and real estate agencies, which real estate agencies more than doubled, to 24,000. 
increased by 17,000 over the period, to 55,000. As mentioned, much of women’s growth came from 
™ Men’s growth in self-employment has been almost new businesses in health and social services. Gains 


matched by women’s (up 217,000). While the same 
four service industries have been important areas of 
growth for both sexes, 16% of women’s net growth has 
come from businesses in health and social services, 
compared with only 5% for men. 


were particularly strong in day care and homemaking 
services (up 23,000, to 38,000). 
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Change in employment by province 


Self-employed 


Employees 


| 
50 


Change from 1989 to 1996 (’000) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Provincial trends vary ™ Ninety percent of the extraordinary growth has come 
from those who work without paid help. Nationwide, 
the proportion of employers has dropped 7 percentage 
points since 1989. 


™ So far in the nineties, self-employment has driven net 
employment growth at the national level. This has not 
been the case in all provinces. 

= In Ontario and Quebec, the shift to own account has 
been greater than average, while a drop of over 9 
percentage points has taken place in the proportion of 


™ Incentral Canada, self-employment has accounted for 
all of the net growth in jobs, with paid employment 


declining. employers. 
@ In British Columbia and Alberta, both paid and self- ™ A considerable shift to own account has also occurred 
employment have grown rapidly. in British Columbia and Alberta. In contrast, employers 
™ Saskatchewan is the only province to experience a have gained ground in Prince Edward Island, Manitoba 
decline in self-employment since 1989. and Saskatchewan. 


en) co 
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Percentage of employees and self-employed in the following earnings categories, 1995 


Earnings 
(1995 $) 
100,000 + 


80,000 - 99,999 | 


75,000 - 79,999 
70,000 - 74,999 


65,000 - 69,999 | 
60,000 - 64,999 | 
55,000 - 59,999 | 
50,000 - 54,999 | 


45,000 - 49,999 


40,000 - 44,999 | 
35,000 - 39,999 | 
30,000 - 34,999 | 
25,000 - 29,999 | 


20,000 - 24,999 
15,000 - 19,999 


10,000 - 14,999 | 


Employees 


Self-employed 


Self-employed, 
own account * 


i Self-employed, 


employers ** 


Earnings 
(1995 $) 


100,000 + 
80,000 - 99,999 


| 75,000 - 79,999 


70,000 - 74,999 
65,000 - 69,999 
60,000 - 64,999 
55,000 - 59,999 
50,000 - 54,999 
45,000 - 49,999 
40,000 - 44,999 
35,000 - 39,999 
30,000 - 34,999 


| 25,000 - 29,999 


20,000 - 24,999 


| 15,000 - 19,999 


10,000 - 14,999 


5,000 - 9,999 | 
1- 4,999 | 


5,000 - 9,999 


1 - 4,999 


% in earnings category 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
Note: See Data source and methodology for further explanations of earnings and population criteria. 
Includes owners of incorporated and unincorporated businesses without employees. 


Earnings of the self-employed are more 
polarized 


In 1995, the latest year for which earnings data are 
available, those who were self-employed in their main 
job earned an average $30,800 —91% of employees’ 
wages and salaries. 


Self-employed individuals who were employers earned 
22% more than employees. This group made, on 
average, about $41,000 in 1995. Those without 
employees, on the other hand, earned $22,900 — 68% of 
employees’ wages and salaries. 


Even though the average earnings of the self-employed 
were close to those of paid workers, the self-employed 
tended to make either small or large amounts of money. 
In other words, their earnings were more “polarized.” 


** Includes owners of incorporated and unincorporated businesses with paid employees. 


About 45% of the self-employed made less than $20,000 
in 1995, while the proportion of paid workers making 
the same amount was just 26%. However, during the 
same year, 4% of the self-employed but only 1% of 
employees made more than $100,000. 


In 1995, 7% (48,900) of self-employed employers earned 
in excess of $100,000. 


Because the self-employed are more likely than 
employees to fall into the lower and higher earnings 
groups, and because so many earn relatively low 
amounts, their median earnings are much lower than 
their average earnings. In 1995, the median earnings of 
the self-employed were 69% of paid workers’. 
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Self-employed earnings as a percentage of employee earnings 


% 


Self-employed, employers ** 


90 
80 
70 
60 
50 


Self-employed, own account * 


1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


1991 1992 1993 1994 


* Includes owners of incorporated and unincorporated businesses without employees. 
** Includes owners of incorporated and unincorporated businesses with paid employees. 


In the 1990s, the self-employed have 
averaged less than employees 


™ Compared with employees’ earnings, those of the 
self-employed were highest in 1989, when they were 
1% above the employee average. 


™ Over the next four years, self-employment earnings fell 
to 87% of employees’ wages and salaries. Both 
employers and the own account self-employed 
experienced a drop in relative earnings. 


Data source and methodology 


The Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) is an annual 
supplement to the Labour Force Survey, designed to collect 
detailed data on the income of individuals, families and 
households. Respondents are asked their income sources, 
including “wages and salaries” and “self-employment income” 
from all jobs held during the year. 


Some key points about the data should be kept in mind: 


a) Because the SCF is conducted in April and asks questions 
on earnings in the previous calendar year, there can be 
discontinuity between how the worker is classified in the 
survey month and the types of earnings attained in the previous 
year. For example, a person may be self-employed in April 
without having earned any self-employment income in the 
previous year if he or she has recently moved from paid 
employment. To eliminate this problem, this analysis looks 
only at paid employees and the self-employed who had the 
same job or business for at least 16 months. 


Both paid workers and the self-employed who reported 
negative or zero earnings were excluded. This and the job 
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m Asaresult of increases in the earnings of own account 
self-employed, the situation for all self-employed 
improved in 1994. In 1995, the relative earnings of all 
self-employed changed little. 


m About one-quarter of the drop in relative earnings is 
due to a shift in the jobs of the self-employed. For 
example, compared with 1989, a smaller proportion of 
the self-employed worked as managers, while a greater 
percentage worked in lower-paying service and artistic 
occupations. 


tenure restriction reduces the studied self-employed population 
by about 506,000 (23%) and employees by 2,850,000 (25%). 
Even though this introduces a selection bias to both samples, 
for the purposes of studying earnings it is believed to be a 
more appropriate selection of the population. 


These two restrictions cause average earnings for 
employees to increase from $28,900 to $33,700 and for the 
self-employed, from $25,500 to $30,800. As a result, the 
ratio of self-employment earnings to employees’ wages and 
salaries increases from 88% to 91%. 


b) No attempts are made to control for hours worked. 
However, although not specifically implemented to standardize 
the hours of the two samples, the job tenure restriction, to a 
certain degree, does just that. For most comparisons, findings 
for full-year/full-time workers are close to those reported in 
the chart showing average earnings categories (previous page). 
(Because the study was limited to those working more than 
16 months in the same job, many part-timers were eliminated.) 
Even so, hours worked are an important determinant of the 
earnings trends explained here. 
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Average self-employment earnings by occupation, 1995 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


Some of the most common self-employment 
occupations are low-paying 


As with paid employees, the self-employed who work 
in white-collar occupations tend to earn the most. In 
contrast, business owners in two of the most common 
occupations (farming and services) earn relatively little. 
Business owners working in the social sciences — 
lawyers, economists, sociologists, psychologists and 
anthropologists — earned an average $85,100 in 1995, 
followed by those in medicine and health ($73,800). 
The self-employed in both of these occupational groups 
made over twice as much as employees. 


The self-employed in two other white-collar 
occupations — managerial and administrative and 
natural sciences, engineering and mathematics — earned 
almost as much as regular employees in 1995 (98% and 
97%, respectively). 


In 1995, self-employed sales people earned 15% more 
than employees working in sales. 
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1995 $ 


Self-employed farmers also tended to make more than 
farmers working for someone else. Still, average 
earnings were low in this relatively large self- 
employment occupation. 


The self-employed working in service occupations (for 
example, child care workers, barbers and hairdressers) 
earned relatively little in 1995 ($16,200 or 72% of paid 
workers in these occupations). Some of the earnings 
gap is accounted for by police and fire-fighters, 
relatively well-paid employees in this sector. 


Charts and text for this issue of “Key labour and income 


facts” were adapted from the Labour Force Update, Autumn 
1997 issue (Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB). 
For more information, contact Geoff Bowlby at (613) 951- 
3325; Internet: bowlgeo@statcan.ca. 
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In the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues 
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lM Stay-at-home dads 


In 1967, the wife was the sole earner in only 2% of all single-earner families (with or without children). By 1993, the 
figure had increased to 20%. More recent data (the 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements) indicate that in more than 
one-quarter of such families with children under 16 at home, the wife was the sole earner. This article will examine the 
stay-at-home dad phenomenon, taking into account characteristics of both earner and non-earner (age, sex, occupa- 
tion, education, earnings, full- or part-time status, work schedule, and so on). 


@ RRSP update 


A short note to present the latest data on contributors, contributions and withdrawals (number of contributors and 
amount, plus room left for further contributions), examined by age, sex, province, level of income, and type of worker 
(self-employed or salaried). 


i RRSPs and the Home Buyers’ Plan 


This article looks at the RRSP Home Buyers’ Plan in terms of amounts withdrawn and number of participants. In 
addition, it considers the number of taxfilers who defaulted on their 1995 repayments, as well as the amounts in- 
volved, and compares defaulters with those who did repay. Participants are also examined by age, sex and income, 
and whether or not those who repaid were able to make additional RRSP contributions. 


H@ Unused RRSP room 


The number of taxfilers who dip into their unused RRSP contribution room in a given year is only a small proportion 
of those with such room. In addition, they use up only a fraction of the room available to them. This note presents 
an analysis of those who take advantage of unused room, by age, sex and income. 


@ An international comparison of employee training 


This study looks at employee training in the seven countries participating in the 1994 International Adult Literacy 
Survey. Training effort, sources of support, motivation, and characteristics of trainees are examined. 
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TO STATISTICS CANADA’S 


ON-LINE CATALOGUE 


OF PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES 


Internet users now can link up to Information on 
Products and Services (IPS), Statistics Canada’s 
newly expanded on-line catalogue. Up-to-date and 
complete, IPS is a fully searchable listing of all 
current Statistics Canada publications, research 
papers, electronic products and services. It is the 
most extensive reference source available on all of 
Statistics Canada’s information assets. 


As part of our World Wide Web site, the IPS connects 
users to more than 2,000 entries documenting the 
full range of Statistics Canada products and services. 
With IPS, you find what you want, when you want it. 
Whether you’re searching for the latest census 
information, health sector tables or news-breaking 
economic reports, IPS has it listed. 


Not sure exactly what you’re looking for? No 
problem! IPS features a powerful search tool that 
locates thematically related products and services in 
a matter of seconds. Just type in the word that fits 
best and the system will point you to the sources 
where information is available. It’s that easy. 


YOUR INTERNET ACCESS 
ROUTE TO STATISTICS 
CANADA DATA 


To start your search, go to “Products and Services” 
and then click on “Catalogue”. Simple on-screen 
directions will guide you along. 


As you will see, IPS provides you with key 
information on Statistics Canada releases: who to 
contact for customized data retrievals, what you can 
download either free of charge or at cost, and how 
you can obtain what you see listed on-screen. IPS 
also highlights time-saving features of the products 
and services we sell from our nine reference 
centres across Canada. It’s the kind of information 
you need most when making those important 
purchase decisions. 


Visit our Web site TODAY and discover how easily IPS can work for you. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
Annual Estimates of Employment, Earnings 


and Hours, 1984 - 1996 


You can now get the historical labour market information needed to complete your research project, 
accomplish long-term company planning or successfully resolve contract escalation questions. 


This product will help you... 

Identify, retrieve and process essential information for over 200 industry groups available at national, 
provincial and territorial levels. Also included are total number of employees (including estimates of 
those paid by the hour); average weekly and hourly earnings; average weekly hours worked and payrolls 
data. 


This indispensable reference source is presented in two easy-to-load, user friendly electronic formats 
that makes accessing the data you need easier than Anhuay p 

ever before. With Adobe Acrobat software, youcan (Sa, caremPloymens ee 
easily view or print your own paper copy, while the eo ae ter sons 
ASCII file format lets you import the data to your 
preferred spreadsheet. 


PLUS, also included in this issue is the Help- 
Wanted Index, 1981- 1996 supplement. This 
index gives you reliable information on changes ,,, 
in the demand for labour for Canada and provinces, 

regions and metropolitan areas. In fact, it is the only indicator of 
labour demand compiled by Statistics Canada on a regular basis. 


Annual Estimates of Employment, Earnings and Hours, I 984 - 1996 plus the Help-Wanted Index, 
1981 - 1996, a goldmine of information at your fingertips. 


Order today! 
Diskette (catalogue # 72F0002XDE) or Internet version (catalogue # 72F0002XIE) for only $120 Cdn. 


+ GST and applicable PST or HST. Diskette version plus paper copy (catalogue # 10-3000XKB) for 
$150 Cdn. + GST and applicable PST or HST. Prices for clients outside Canada are in US dollars and 
should be paid in US funds. 


PF # 4001 
PHONE: INTERNET: FAX TO: MAIL TO: 
1-(800)-263-1136 order@statcan.ca “(+ 1-(613)-951-4087 Statistics Canada, 
1-(613)-951-4090 = labour@statcan.ca eS MX Labour Division, 


Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada K1A OT6 


PEATE E 


ON LABOUR AND INCOME 
THE COMPREHENSIVE JOURNAL 


on labour and income 
from Statistics Canada 
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L} Yes, I want PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 
(Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE). 


(plus taxes) 


METHOD OF PAYMENT (Check only one) . 
L) Charge to my: CJ MasterCard CT VISA 


+ ee 
DX] MAIL ca! PHONE |= FAX i INTERNET 
Statistics Canada I 800 267-6677 I 800 889-9734 order@statcan.ca 


Circulation Management 


420) ParkdalovAventic Charge to VISA or MasterCard. (613) 9§1-1584 
; Outside Canada and the U.S., 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Canada K1A 0T6 and in the Ottawa area, call 
(613) 951-7277. Please do not send confirmation for phone or fax orders. 


Card Number 


Authorized Signature Expiry Date 


Name 
Cardholder (Please print) 


L) Payment Enclosed $ 
L) Purchase Order Number 


Company Department 


Address City Province 


Postal Code Authorized Signature 


Total $ 


ALL PRICES EXCLUDE SALES TAX. 
Canadian clients pay in Canadian funds and add 7% GST and applicable PST or HST. 
Note: Catalogue prices for clients outside Canada are shown in US dollars. 
Clients outside Canada pay total amount in US funds drawn on a US bank. 

GST # R121491807. 

Cheque or money order should be made payable to the Receiver General for Canada. 

PF 097042 


Subtotal 


GST (7%) - (Canadian clients only, where applicable) 


Applicable PST (Canadian clients only, where applicable) 
Applicable HST (N.S., N.B., Nfld.) 


Grand Total 


A Statistics Statistique 
Canada Canada 


From the most pressing topics of the Designed to facilitate your research, 


day, like employment, income, trade the combined subject and title index 

and education, to specific research will direct you to the right page in 

studies, like adult literacy in Canada seconds. 

or products shipped by Canadian 

manufacturers, you'll find the Each listing includes the full title, the 

reference information on all these catalogue number, the language of 

and more in the Statistics Canada the product, the price, a brief abstract 

Catalogue 1997. of the content, and more. It’s your 
one-stop shop for the full range of 

You'll also find details on a wealth of Statistics Canada’s products. 

print publications (and their alterna- 

tive formats, where available) on To make sure that the Catalogue 

Canada’s changing business, social stands up to frequent use, it’s been 

and economic conditions. bound in a specially coated cover to 
prevent broken spines, tattered edges 

Whether you are a researcher, and dog-eared corners. 


a policy-maker, a planner or a 

librarian, a regular user of the 
Catalogue or have never seen it 

before, you'll appreciate its flexibility 
and efficiency. _ : Va : 


ORDER YOUR OWN COPY TODAY! 
he Statistics Canada Catalogue 1997 (Catalogue No 


is available in Canada for $16 (plus either GST and applice 
or 15% HST), and for US$16 outside Canada. CALL toil-fr oo 
1 800 267-6677, FAX toll-free 1 800 889-9734 or MAIL your orc 
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EBRMEEUT 


LABOUR INCOME 


To keep up with ... 


m the education levels and the training of the labour force 
in Canada 


m the distribution of income and trends in wages in the 
country 


m updates on research under way in the labour and income 
field 


m the availability of new income and labour market data 
.. you need 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME (Catalogue no. 
75-001-XPE) from Statistics Canada. 


A yearly subscription to Perspectives on Labour and 
Income (four issues) costs just $58. 


Mail your order to Statistics Canada, Operations and 
Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or FAX 1 (613) 951-1584 
or 1 800 889-9734, or call toll free 1 800 267-6677 and use 
your VISA or MasterCard. Internet: order@statcan.ca 
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